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EEMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  BOSTON. 

THE 

OLD  KXCHANGE  COFFEE  HOUSE 

AND    ITS     TIMES. 

[WBITTBK   FOB    THB    BOSTON     OOMUEECIAI,     BULLKTIN.] 
I. 

Among  the  institutions  for  which  Boston  has 
been  distinguished,  but  which  have  passed  away, 

I  in  the  progress  of  time,  with  its  spirit  of  change 
and  improvement,  the  first  Exchange  Coffee 
House  was  among  the  most  prominent.  At  the 
time  of  its  existence,  from  1808  to  1818,  it  was 
the  grandest  hotel,  and  the  most  extensive  pub- 
lic edifice  in  the  whole  country.  It  was  an 
immense  pile  of  building,  seven  stories  in  height, 
with  cellars  under  the  whole,  and  occupying 
12,755  square  feet  of  ground,  extending  from 
Devonshire  street,  corner  of  Congress  square,  to 
Congress  street,  covering  the  now  open  square 
and  site  of  the  buildings  in  front,  and  running 
south  to  the  stone  building  opposite  Lindall 
street,  on  the  estate  now  owned  by  the  Monks' 
heirs,  and  where  was  then  the  Quaker  church 
and  burying-ground.  In  this  famous  building 
was  the  Exchange  of  the  merchants  of  the  old 
town  of  Boston;  here  was  its  first  public  reading 
room,  and  also  the  place  where  the  first  records 
were  made  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  ves- 
sels, of  imports,  ship  news  and  general  intelli- 
gence. The  plan  of  the  reading-rooms  of  Messrs. 
Sam.  and  Ben.  Topliff,  at  Merchants'  Hall,  j 
and  the  Old  State  House,  which  was  continued 
afterwards  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  is 
now  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Mackintosh  &  Smith 
in  the  Old  State  House  basement,  was  originated 
at  the  old  Exchange  Coffee  House.  There  are 
very  many  of  our  older  citizens  who  rememtar 
the  great  structure  in  the  days  of  their  early  boy- 
hood, and  also  the  remarkable  conflagration 
which  terminated  its  existence  so  far  as  its  an- 
cient glories  were  concerned.  The  Exchange 
Company  was  a  corporation,  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1807,  and  the 
chief  corporators  were  Samuel  Brown,  Crowell 
j  Hatch  and  Andrew  Dexter,  Jr.  An  additional 
act  passed  November  8d,  1808,  gave  the  corpora- 
tors the  right  to  mortgage  the  estate  for  the  sum 
of  $50,000,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

ITS   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Boston  Exchange  Coffee  House  v/as  pro- 
jected and  built  by  Andrew  Dexter,  Jr.,  who,  at  the 
time  when  he  originated  its  construction,  con- 
trolled the  Berkshire  Bank.  At  that  time  bank 
notes  were  about  the  only  currency  or  circulating 
medium,  and,  then  as  now,  save  for  foreign  trade 
/  nothing  else  seemed  to  be  required,  though  the 
banks  paid  specie.  The  name  of  the  house  de- 
signated the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated, besides  being  the  most  capacious  build- 
ing and  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  venture  at  that  time 
was,  of  course,  a  hazardous  one.and  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  structure  was  that  of  an  unsuccessful 
speculation,  which  involved  individuals  in  ruin, 
and  seriously  injured  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  establishment  cost  the  proprietor 
and  through  him  the  public  upwards  of  half  a 


million  of  dollars,  a  large 'sum  now,  but  an  im- 
mense fortune  in  those  days.  The  banks  which 
supported  him,  the  principal  one  being  the  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  of  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  lost  their  credit 
through  their  extravagant  emissions,  and  the 
great  structure  was  unfinished  when  he  failed. 
His  numerous  creditors  completed  the  edifice  so 
that  it  might  be  tenantable,  and  the  hotel  went 
into  operation  in  the  Fall  of  1808— two  years  and 
a  half  from  the  time  when  it  was  begun. 

BESCIUPTION    OF    THE    HOUSE. 

Very  many  Bostonians  of  the  present  day,  who 
were  lads  at  school  from  1808  to  1818,  speak  with 
delight  and  admiration  of  the  appearance  of  the 
"Old  Exchange,"  and  particularly  of  its  mag- 
nificent hall  for  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  "We 
gather  a  particular  description  of  the  famous 
building  from  them  and  from  the  pens  of  its  con- 
temporaries, as  a  matter  of  comparison  and  in- 
terest at  the  present  time.  The  shape  was  an 
irregular  square,  or  that  of  an  irregular  triangle 
cut  off  at  the  acute  angle,  measuring  132  feet  on 
its  broadest  front,  and  only  94  feet  on  its  narrow- 
est, from  which  the  line  of  the  sides  diverged 
nearly  equally.  The  base  of  the  building  was  of 
hammered  granite,  the  basement  of  marble,  and 
the  other  stories  of  brick.  The  front  on  Congress 
street  was  highly  ornamented,  six  marble  pilas- 
ters, of  the  Ionic  order,  upon  a  rustic  basement, 
supported  an  architrave  and  cornice  of  the  same; 
and  the  whole  front,  which  had  an  arched  door- 
way, was  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  pediment. 
1  On  this  side  there  were  forty-eighi  superb  Vene- 
'tian  windows.  There  was  another  entrance 
towards  State  street,  through  an  Ionic  porch  or 
vestibule,  and  this  front  was  ornamented  with 
ten  Ionic  pilasters,  and  lighted  by  fifty-eight 
windows.  There  was  also  an  eutraace  for  the 
lodgers  in  the  hotel  on  "Salter's  court,"  having 
a  passage  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  carriages. 
From  this  door  there  was  a  circular  staircase, 
elegantly  decorated,  which  led  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  attic  story.  There  was  also  a  commu- 
nication from  Devonshire  street,  through  an  ad- 
joining house,  on  land  which  did  not  then  be- 
long to  the  Coffee  House  property.  Salter's 
court,  which  runs  from  Congress  to  Devonshire 
street,  in  the  rear  of  Brazier's  and  the  Traveller 
buildings,  is  now  part  of  Congress  square,  and 
only  retained  that  name  from  1808  to  1818. 

Many  elderly  gentlemen  of  the  present  day, 
who  were  taken  to  the  house  in  their  early  boy- 
hood, speak  with  much  enthusiasm  of  the 
effect  which  the  first  view  of  the  great  hall  had 
upon  them.  Upon  entering  they  stood  on  an  in- 
terior area  seventy  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet 
wide,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  which  was 
lighted  from  the  top  by  means  of  a  magnificent 
dome,  100  feet  10  inches  in  diameter.  Around 
this  area  was  extended  a  portico  or  rather  several 
porticos,  each  consisting  of  twenty  columns, 
which  reached  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  roof 
and  supported  five  galleries  leading  to  the  different 
apartments,  the  chambers,  etc.  The  hall  was  for 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  public  meetings 
were  occasionally  held  there,  and  it  was  a  curious 
sight  for  the  lads  of  the  day  to  look  down  from 
these  lofty  galleries  upon  the  assemblage  below. 
The  height  of  the  top  of  the  dome  from  the  floor 
was  eighty-three  feet.  The  different  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture were  represented,  from  the  ornamental 
Doric  to  the  Corinthian,  which  is  said  to  have 
produced  a  verj'  agreeable  impression  upon  the 
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eyes  of  the  spectator,  as  they  passed  from  the 
dome,  which  surmounted  the  whole,  to  the  door 
upon  which  ho  stood.  The  interior  space  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  equi-distanco  from  the  sides  of 
the  structure,and  some  210  apartments  surrounded 
it  upon  the  various  stories. 

mVlSlON   OF   ROOMS. 

As  in  the  later  time,  when  the  building  called 
the  Merchants  Exchange  was  erected  in  State 
street,  it  was  the  design  of  the  projectors  to  have 
the  Post  Ollice  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and 
reading  room  in  the  same  building.  Then  the 
principal  tloor  was  intended  for  a  public  Ex. 
change,  but  the  design  has  never  been  fully  exe- 
cuted, for,  either  from  habit  or  inclination,  the 
merchants  appear  to  prefer  to  stand  in  the  street, 
even  in  the  most  inclement  Winter  months.  The 
Post  Office  went  to  Merchants'  Hall,  then  on  the 
corner  of  Congress  and  Water  streets,  and  there 
Messrs.  Topliff  established  their  reading  and  news 
room,  where  it  remained  until  after  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Greene  became  Postmaster,  during  General  Jack- 
son's administration,  when  both  institutions  went 
to  the  Old  State  House  and  afterwards  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange. 

The  old  Coffee  House  was  divided  into  two  spe- 
cies of  rooms :  those  which  belonged  to  the  ho- 
tel and  those  which  were  rented  for  otHces  and 
shops  to  individuals.  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Dean, 
the  predecessors  of  the  well-remembered  firm  of 
Samuel  Gilbert  &  Son,  bankers  and  brokers,  in 
State  street,  occupied  one  of  the  offices,  and 
there  was  a  reading  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  house,  which  had  a  large  list- of  subscribers 
and  was  open  to  the  boarders  of  the  house,  and 
there  was  kept  a  journal  of  the  most  interesting 
occurrences  of  the  times,  political  and  commer- 
cial, with  ship-news  and  markets.  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon's  European  wars, 
and  great  interest  was  taken  in  all  trans-Atlantic 
affairs  which  entered  into  American  politics,  as 
the  Federalists  of  that  day  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  Bonaparte  and  the  French,  while  the  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats  hated  with  his  enemies.  The 
late  Ralph  Huntington  had  a  lottery  ofllce  also 
in  the  basement  story.  Mr.  Edward  Flood,  the 
barber,  who  pursued  his  profession  in  the  neigh- 
borhood many  years  afterwards  and  other  ten- 
ants occupied  this  lower  story,  in  which  was  also 
an  extensive  kitchen  and  larder.  On  the  first 
floor,  with  the  hall,  were  also  a  convenient  coflfee 
room.abar  and  with  drawing  room  for  board- 
ers, besides  various  apartments  occupied  by  pub- 
lic corporations  and  private  individuals.  On  the 
second  floor,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  hotel,  upon 
the  southern  side,  there  was  a  dining  room,  sufii- 
ciently  spacious  to  admit  tables  for  three  hun- 
dred persons.  This  was  the  place  for  nearly  all 
the  patriotic  and  political  clubs  and  associations 
to  assemble  upon  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other 
occasions,  to  dine  and  make  speeches,  as  the  on- 
ly other  great  room  was  at  Concert  Hall,  and 
public  meetings  were  also  occasionally  called 
there.  On  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  ho- 
tel was  an  arched  ball-room,  immediately  over 
the  large  dining-hall,  extending  through  both 
'stories,  and  finished  with  great  taste  in  the  Conn- 
thian  order  of  architecture.  The  grandmothers 
of  many  of  the  belles  of  Boston  families  of  the 
present  day  have  tripped  to  the  sound  of  music 
in  this  magnificent  hall,  at  the  assemblies  which 
were  attended  by  the  best  society  of  the  old 
town.  Upon  the  northern  side  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  a  large  Masonic  hall  was  formed, 
w  here  the  "brethren  of  the  mystic  tie"  had  thei 
meetings,  and  here  were  their  lodge  rooms.  The 
other  rooms  were  appropriated  for  lodging  cham- 


bers, with  the  exception  of  an  observatory  for  a 
view  of  vessels  coming  up  the  harbor,  which  was 
connected  with  the  news-room  below,  and  was  on 
the  sixth  floor. 

Till)    CONC'liUT    KOOM. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Old  I'^xchange 
was  an  elegant,  well-appointed  concert  room,  of 
lanfficiont  capacity  to  seat  eight  hundred  persons. 
It  was  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  its  corner, 
'and  faced  south  upon  the  Quaker  burying-ground, ; 
and  easterly  upon  Congress  street.    This  fine  hall 
is  well  rccnllccted  bv  nr.any  of  our  older  citizens,  | 
as  the  hall  used  by  all  the  distinguished  musi- 
cians, vocalists,  and  others,  who  came  to  Boston 
to  exhibit  their  gifts  and  accomplishments.    In 
those  days  public  amusements  were  well  patron- 
ired  by  the  first  families  of  the  city;  ladies  went 
to  the  theatre  richly  and  elaborately  dressed,  and 
the  most  honored  citizens  were  often  seen  in  the 
boxes.    But  a  concert   at   the  Exchange  Coffee 
House  room  was  an  extra  occasion,  even  for  the 
elite,  and  the  ladies  dressed  accordingly,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  the  hall  when  well  filled  was 
said  to  be  magnificent.    The  youngsters  of  the 
day  always  esteemed  it  a  great  privilege  or  treat 
to  be  allowed  to  attend  a  concert  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House. 

THE  FAILURE. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  immense  pile 
which  was  found  to  be  a  gigantic  failure  in  all 
its  financial  bearings  and  connections.  In  those 
days  there  was  very  little  money  in  circulation, 
except  in  the  larger  towns,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  the  establishment  of  banks,  many  of  which 
had  very  little  real  capital,  and  their  bills  were 
merely  taken  on  sufferance.  In  Massachusetts 
most  of  the  banks  were  in  respectable  condition, 
and  the  Boston  banks  maintained  specie  pay- 
ments; but  some  were  merely  bubbles,  like  the 
Chelsea,  Lafayette,  and  other  like  institutions, 
which  flourished  thirty  years  afterwards. 

The  Berkshire  Bank,  which  was  controlled  by 
Mr.  Dexter,  was  one  of  the  weak  institutions,  as 
also  the  Northampton  Bank.  In  the  then  "Dis- 
trict of  Maine,"  which  was  a  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Hallowell  and  Augusta,  Lincoln,  Ken- 
nebec and  Penobscot  Banks:;  in  Vermont,  the 
Woodstock,  Middlebuiy  and  Burlington  branches 
of  the  Vermont  Bank,  in  New  Hampshire  the 
I  Hillsboro',  Concord  and  Coos  Banks,  all  failed  to 
redeem  their  bills,  which  were  bemght  at  discount 
by  brokers  in  Boston  though  ^ome  traders  in 
those  times  offered  to  take  them  at;\ar  for  f"?od^ 
excluding  the  Berkshire  and  the  Farmers'  Ex- 
change. Most  of  them  however  were  worthless, 
without  any  foundation  in  specie,  and  their  bills 
were  lent  out  to  speculators  in  real  estate,  with  no 
ability  to  pay  whatever.  The  feeling  against 
brokers  was  very  strong,  as  it  was  suspected  that 
many  of  them  were  connected  with  the  banks,  the 
bills  of  which  they  bought  at  a  shave.  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  of  1809, 
declared  that  a  "formidable  phalanx"  was  form- 
ing in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  mobbing  the 
brokers  for  cheating  the  people  out  of  their  hard 
earnings.  When  Mr.  Dexter  could  no  longer 
keep  the  banks  which  supplied  him  with  money 
afloat,  he  was  obliged  to  succumb.  He  was  over- 
whelmingly in  debt,  though  he  had  put  upon  the 
community  an  immense  amount  of  worthless 
bills  of  the  banks  of  which  he  had  the  control! 
and  management,  the  chief  of  which  was 

THE   FAEJIEES'    EXCHANGE   BANK. 

The  story  of  the  Old  Exchange  Coffee  House  is 
not  complete  without  that  of  the  Farmers'  Ex- 
change Bank,  which  was  certainly  the  most  rot- 
ten, as  its  mauaeers  were  the  most  reckless  of  all 
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the  financial  humbugs  of  the  day.  The  bank 
was  chartered  by  the  Lep;islature  of  Rhode  Island 
In  180i,  to  have  a  capital  of  $100,000  in  $50 
shares,  to  be  paid  in  seven  instalments  in  j^old  or 
silver,  the  last  payable  in  1807,  but  the  provisions 
were  never  complied  with,  though  the  bank  went 
immediately  into  operation.  The  directors  paid 
in  their  first  instalments,  but  in  a  few  days  drew 
out  the  amount  in  bills,  without  giving  any  se- 
curity, and  they  managed  the  bank  without 
knowing  anything  of  its  affairs  until  1809.  They 
drew  out,  what  money  they  pleased,  the  whole 
capital  paid  in  nominally  only  amounting  to 
$11,800  61,  and  when  the  directors  withdrew  the 
money  they  paid  in,  the  capital  stock  only 
amounted  to  $3,081  11.  They  never  declared  any 
certain  dividend  of  property,  but  once  a  year  paid 
about  8  per  cent,  to  the  stockholders  on  this  last 
sura,  and  divided  all  above  that  among  them- 
selves. In  February,  1808,  they  agreed  to  divide 
all  the  bank  money  and  securities  among  them- 
selves; to  pay  the  stockholders  interest  on  their 
stock,  and  to  issue  bills  to  the  amount  of  $500 
each  among  themselves,  all  such  bills  to  be  num- 
bered, and  each  director  held  liable  to  redeem  the 
bills  he  should  loan.  In  March  of  the  same  year, 
and  in  some  succeeding  months,  the  directors 
transferred  their  shares  to  John  Harris,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Simeon  Smith,  another  director,  who 
acted  as  agents  of  Andrew  Dexter,  Jr.,  in  the 
purchase.  The  payment  was  all  made  in  the 
property  of  the  bank,  the  directors  receiving 
$1,300  each,  and  Dexter  paying  the  cashier  $200 
above  bis  salary,  and  all  the  bank  plates  were 
delivered  to  him.  He  had  the  bank  bills  struck 
off  in  Newburyport,  under  his  direction,  the 
greatest  secresy  being  observed  to  prevent  the 
public  from  being  alarmed  at  the  immense  sum 
of  worthless  money  which  was  put  in  circulation 
in  this  clandestine  manner.  The  credit  of  the 
bank  became  so  low,  and  the  biUs  sold  at  such  a 
discount  that  the  directors  became  alarmed,  and 
hesitated  to  comply  with  Dexter's  demand  for 
bills;  but  he  and  Ms  agents  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  circulate  them.  The  directors  came  to  Boston 
to  consult  with  him,  and  Dexter  sent  bills  to  the 
nominal  value  of  $200,000  to  be  signed  in  secre- 
sy by  the  president  and  cashier,  and  they  were 
incessantly  employed  in  signing  them,  privately, 
using  whole  nights  in  their  work.  The  Farmers'  j 
Exchange  had  issued,  according  to  its  books, 
$644,7-15  signed  by  the  president,  and  $1,166 
signed  by  the  cashier  only,  when  it  became 
"dead  broke." 

"IRKEGULAEITIES"     OF  OLD    TIMES. 

Dexter  owed  his  bank  when  it  stopped  pay- 
ment,  altogether,  $845,771  in  notes,  payable  in 
eight  years  after  tbeir  dates,  with  interest  at  two 
per  cent,  per  annum.  His  brother,  Samuel 
Dexter,  attorney,  of  Providence,  was  one  of  the 
directors  in  the  last  year  of  its  existence,  he  hav- 
ing transferred  ten  shares  of  the  bank  stock  to 
the  latter.  The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  at 
its  February  session  in  1809,  instituted  an  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  afifairs  of  the  management 
of  the  Gloucester  Bank ;  a  committee  examined 
the  directors  and  cashier  under  oath,  and  from 
their  affidavits  and  the  committee's  report,  the 
facts  here  given  were  obtained.  Everything 
done  in  the  institution  was  loose  and  irregular; 
leaves  were  cut  out  from  the  bank  books,  th( 
paging  was  altered,  and  other  fraudulent  act! 
committed.  At  one  tiate  before  the  final  catas 
trophe  the  bank  was  in  danger  of  coming  to  : 


Stoppage  while  Dexter  was  engaged  in  bolsterini, 
up  his  Berkshire  Bank.  Tlie  report  and  aflldav 
Us,  and  Dexter's  correspondence  with  the  bank 
officers,  made  quite  an  elaborate  pamphlet, 
which  is  at  this  distant  day  quite  a  curiosity  of 
reading.  For  the  use  of  a  copy  of  the  publica- 
tion, which  must  be  very  scarce  now,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Charles  Sprague,  Esq.,  who  was  so 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Globe  Bank,  of 
Boston,  and  whoso  inherent  abhorrence  of  bo;j;u8 
banks  and  swindling  or  makeshift  bankers  was 
always  well  known  to  those  who  were  his  inti- 
mates or  associates.  The  committee  state  the 
facts  in  their  report,  but  come  to  no  conclusion 
except  to  state  that  a  new  election  of  directors 
was  made  in  February,  1809,  which  body  re- 
quested the  investigation  to  be  made,  and  stated 
that  the  books  of  the  bank  had  been  taken  away  a 
short  time  before  the  election,  but  were  after, 
wards  obtained,  together  with  the  stereotype 
plates,  which  had  been  in  Dexter's  possession  since 
1808.  No  bank  failure  in  New  England.was  ever 
such  a  subject  of  notoriety  as  that  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  and  the  name  was  a  by-word  of 
comparison  for  many  years  whenever  any  insti- 
tution was  unable  to  redeem  its  notes.  The  notes 
of  the  bank  were  used  as  counterfeits  of  other 
bank  biUs  by  alterations,  and  a  few  of  the  origi- 
nals, as  well  as  of  the  altered  notes,  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  Among  the  latter 
were  bills  purporting  to  be  of  the  Globe  Bank  of 
this  city. 

GILBERT   &   DEAX. 

The  Berkshire   Bank   went   down    with  Mr. 
Dexter,  and  when  the  institution  stopped,  the  firm 
of   Gilbert  &  Dean,   then   extensive   exchange 
brokers,  held  $138,C0D  of  its  bills.   .  The  bank 
deeded  to  them  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  as 
security,  and  the  directors  of  this  company  stated 
to  them  that  the  only  incumbrance  upon   the 
property  was  a  mortgage  of  $56,000,  but  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  the  estate  was  leased  to 
some   of    Dexter's    creditors  for   a   number  of 
years  for  the  sum  of   $25,000  and  interest.   This 
was  cunningly  inserted  in  the  deed,  which  pur- 
ported to  "  put  Gilbert  &  Dean  in  the  bank's 
shoes,"  and  the  papers  were  drawn  in  haste  by 
Hon.  Timothy  Bigelow,  father  of  the  late  ex- 
Mayor  Bigelow,  and  this  flaw  in  their  deed  was 
overlooked  by  the  lawyer.     The  property  was 
then  valued  at  $200,000,  which  -svas  considerably 
less  than  half  its  cost,  and  it  was  put  into  shares 
of  $350  each.    After  the  firm  had  settled  with  its 
creditors,  the  partners  had  126  of  these  shares, 
$44,100,  which  was  a  moderate  fortune  at  the 
time  if  disposed  of  at  par,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  in 
favor  of  this  arrangement,  but  it  was  opposed  by 
his  partner  and  other  friends,  and  he  unfortu- 
nately gave  in  to  them,  and  the  directois  of  the 
company  levyed  an  assessment  of  $170  on  a  share 
to  clear  the  property  of  incumbrances  and  put  the 
house  in  repair,  which  made  the  firm  bankrupt  a 
second  time.    While  the  trustees  were  settling 
their  affairs,  Mr.  Dean  was  employed  as  keeper  or 
superintendent  of  the  hotel.     Mr.  Gilbert  was 
then  affected  with  deafness,  though  not  to   so 
great  an  extent  as  in  his  later  years,  and  he  con- 
ceived the   project  of   collecting  shipping  and 
commercial  news  by  boarding  vessels  that  arrived 
in  the  harbor.    Mr.  Gilbert  had  previous  experi- 
ence, which  qualified  him  for  the  work,  as  he  was 
brought  up  in  the   Centinel  office,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  shipping  and  commercial  depart- 
ment.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Boston 
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MEHCIIANTS'    READING-UOOM, 

and  the  project  pleased  the  merchants,  who  in- 
sisted on  his  opening  a  subscription  book  for  the 
purpose,  the  most  prominent  men  being  Ignatius 
Sargent,  father  of  the  late  President  of  the  Globe 
Bank,  of  the  same  name.  They  purchased  a  boat 
for  him,  which  was  named  the  "  Exchange  Coffee 
House,"  and  thus  Mr.  Gilbert  first  boarded  vessels 
for  news  in  Boston  Harbor;  obtained  files  of 
newspapers  by  arrivals  from  foreign  ports,  and 
the  news  was  copied  upon  the  first  news 
books  ever  opened  in  Bostpn,  comprehending  all 
the  political  and  commercial  intelligence  which 
could  be  obtained.  The  subscription  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  $1,600.  This  was  probably  the 
"first  attempt  which  was  made  to  collect  news  of 
\  masters  of  vessels  systematically  in  the  country. 

II. 

MAJOR   BEN.    RUSSELL. 

After  the  English  papers  so  obtained,  or  pa- 
pers from  Halifax  or  other  Provincial  ports 
which  might  contain  later  European  news,  had 
been  examined  and  a  summary  written  upon  the 
general  news  book,  they  were  placed  upon  file  in 
the  reading  room.  They  were  also  loaned  to 
Benjamin  Russell,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Columbian  Centiael,  the  leading  Federal  journal 
of  the  day,  who  was  remarkably  expert  at  sys- 
tematizing and  setting  forth  distinctly  all  the 
news  from  the  seat  of  the  wars  in  Europe— intel- 
ligence which  came  in  the  most  irregular  man- 
ner, with  frequent  unintelligible  breaks  between 
the  imperfect  files  or  single  journals  which  came 
to  hand. 

The  country  was  agog  for  the  news— every  cit- 
izen, high  or  low,  wished  to  know  what  Bona- 
parte, the  then  leading  spirit  of  the  world,  was  I 
doing,— and  Ben.  Russell  was  set  down  as  the  I 
only  man  who  constantly  and  thoroughly  studied 
the  movements  of  the  generals,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  map  of  Europe,  which  he  kept ! 
hanging  in  his  editorial  closet  for  his  own  refer-  I 
ence,  as  well  as  for  the  edification  of  numerous 
anxiously  inquiring  visitors;  and  who  was  able  to 
give  an  intelligiW3  aad  satisfactory  account  to 
his  readers.  Those  were  high  party  times,  and 
the  Centlnel  was  an  extreme,  if  not  violent  party 
journal,  terribly  berated  and_  stigmatized  by  the, 
Republican  party  of  that  day,  but  faith  was 
placed  in  Russell's  fairness,  intelligence  and  abil- 
ity in  collating  and  arranging  European  news, 
though  he  was  a  most  pronounced  hater  of  Bon- 
aparte, and  sided  strongly  with  England  in  her 
inveterate,  ceaseless,  and  as  many  people  thought, 
blind,  unreasonable  and  unprofitable  hostility  to 
"The  Corsican ."  The  fame  of  Ben.  Russell's  compi- 
lations of  foreign  news  followed  him  long  after 
I  he  left  the  editorial  direction  of  the  Centinel. 
Very  many  who  were  boys  in  those  days  remem- 
ber it  now.  "The  Major,"  or  "Major  Ben,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  was  very  genial  and  pop- 
ular in  his  manners,  and  was  connected  with  mul- 
titudes of  associations,  military,  masonic,  etc., 
was  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  and  divers  persons  will 
remember  him  as  one  of  the  veterans  who  regularly 
paraded  with  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company,  upon  all  prominent  occasions. 

NEWS  ROOMS  AND   BROKERS. 

The  notice  of  editor  Russell  is  a  necessary  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  the  Old  Exchange  and  its 
times,  for  he  was  probably  the  best  known  man  of 
his  day  in  all  New  England.  The  affairs  of  Gil- 
bert &  Dean  were  settled,  all  their  property  could 
not  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  creditors,  but 
they  were  honorably  discharged  from  all  their 


debts,  and  commenced  business  again  in  1815, 
Mr.  John  Jones  succeeding  Mr.  I^ean  as  the  man- 
ager or  lessee  of  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Top- 
liff  succeeding  Mr.  Gilbert  in  the  work  of  board- 
ing vessels  in  the  harbor,  a  labor  which  that  inde- 
fatigable gentleman  continued  up  to  the  close  o( 
the  Merchants'  Reading  Room  at  the  Old  State 
House,  when  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Reading 
Room  was  established  in  State  street,  mainly  by 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Samuel  Henshaw,  Esq., 
who  projected  the  building,  and  formed  the  com- 
pany which  erected  it  on  the  old  State  Bank 
property.  It  was  intended  lor  the  merchants, 
though  the  merchants  are  thoroughly  ignored  by 
the  present  proprietorship  of  the  building.  The 
firm  of  Gilbert  &  Dean  returned  to  its  business 
of  exchange  and  money  brokerage  with  no  capi- 
tal whatever  except  its  character,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  The 
present  Mr.  Samuel  Gilbert,  relates  that  his 
brother,  who  was  the  ofHce  boy,  used  to  saj 
jocosely  that  they  had  an  account  book  and  "  a 
great  pocket  book,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it." 
But  the  same  generous-hearted— we  might  say 
princely— merchants  who  assisted  Mr.  Gilbert 
in  starting  his  news  room  arrangements  stood 
by  him  still,  and  as  about  all  the  foreign  business 
was  transacted  with  specie  at  that  time,  mer- 
chants brought  money  to  the  office  to  buy  Span- 
ish milled  dollars  for  their  trade,  as  those  com 
posed  the  circulating  standard  cash  of  the  day. 
The  firm  had  no  money  of  their  own  to  purchase 
the  specie.  Old  friends  of  Mr.  Gilbert  have 
heard  him  say  that  he  recommenced  business 
with  a  wife,  nine  children  and  an  aged  father  to 
support,  and  with  but  five  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
But  he  trusted  in  Providence.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  x^der  the  influence  of  the  banks 
of  Boston,  all  i^e  accredited  bartks  of  New 
England  maintaiaed  specie  payment*  throughout 
the  war  of  1812,  though  all  other  banks  through- 
out the  country  i  uspended,  and  paid  nothing  but 
paper.  Even  the  Government  paid  its  creditors 
in  treasury  notes,  which  were  below  par  in  spe- 
cie, for  which  as  for  current  bank  notes  they  were 
obliged  to  be  exchanged,  in  fluctuating  degrees  of 
depreciation.  Thus  the  firm  again  thrived,  and 
when  money  enough  had  been  made  to  pay  up 
its  old  debts  to  those  who  had  signed  off  all  their 
claims  Mr.  Gilbert  suggested  to  his  partner  that 
this  money  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  their 
creditors.  These  were  paid  up  to  the  last  dollar, 
and  the  firm  again  recommenced  its  business  upon 
the  sole  basis  of  its  good  name.  It  flourished 
successfully  in  the  city  for  many  years. 

SUNDAY  OBSERVANCES. 

Although  it  has  always  been  found  difficult  to 
induce  the  Boston  merchants  to  collect  in  a  hall, 
however  conveniently  it  might  be  situated  for 
them  to  "  talk  on  'Change,"  in  the  business  days 
of  the  week,  and  even  if  the  weather  was  stormy, 
a  large  portion  of  them  having  preferred  to  stand 
under  umbrellas  or  to  make  a  haven  in  the  in- 
surance offices  of  State  street,  yet  these  practices 
did  not  follow  on  Sundays.  On  that  day,  the 
mass  of  the  merchants  and  business  men,  after 
the  morning  services  at  the  churches,  would  pro 
ceed  down  town, — procure  their  letters  from  the 
post  office,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Exchange 
Reading  Room  to  digest  and  discuss  their  con- 
tents. Thus  it  was  frequently,  for  a  short  tine, 
the  busiest  day  of  the  week,  for  the  great  hall 
was  full  of  hum  and  chatter,  and  when  there  was 
late  news  from  Europe  by  an  arrival  at  Boston, 
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New  York  or  elsewhere,  the  newspapers  were 
eagerly  looked  over  for  commercial  intelligence. 
The  record  books  were  so  surrounded  in  the  sciircli 
for  ship  news  by  dozens  more  than  could  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  sight  of  it;  the  imports  were 
scanned,  and  the  conversation  was  mainly  ol 
cotton,  freights,  cotTee,  corn,  etc.,  though  often- 
times there  would  bo  political  or  miscellaneous 
subjects  of  discussion.  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  merchants  of  that  day  were  engaged  in  nav- 
igation in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  expected 
vessels,  or  ships  not  heard  from  for  a  long  time, 
were  subjects  of  anxious  curiosity  to  owners, 
consigners  and  underwriters,  who  repaired  to  the 
Heading  Koom  as  the  quarters  of  all  commer- 
cial intelligence,  and  who  ignored  the  day,  or  this 
portion  of  it,  in  the  keen  attention  to  secular 
concerns. 

This  practice  was  so  open  and  undisguised,— It 
had  become  to  be  such  a  regular  matter  of  course 
that  the  attention  of  the  clergy  was  drawn  to  it. 
The  late  Dr.  Charles  Lowell,  of  the  West  Church, 
a  most  popular  and  esteemed  preacher,  delivered 
a  sharp  aad  caustic  sermon  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  solemnly  reproached  what  appeared  to 
be  the  settled  custom  of  the  day.  He  declared 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  pure  Christian 
character  to  proceed  immediately  after  divine 
service  to  the  mart  of  trade,  to  mingle  in  matteis 
of  personal  interest— to  go  from  the  home  of  the 
Father  to  the  place  of  traffic  and  merchandise  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  day  and  for  other  similar 
purposes.  The  sermon  was  a  matter  of  great 
and  general  conversation  at  the  time,  and  it  had 
some  effect,  though  only  for  a  temporary  season. 
But  the  merchants  were  not  alone  the  subject  of 
the  preacher's  reproofs.  He  also  denounced  the 
"printing  of  Sunday  newspapers"  as  a  scandal 
to  religion,  which  attack  was  rather  severe  on 
William  Warland  Clapp,  Esq.,  at  that  time  pub- 
lisher of  the  Evening  Gazette,  the  only  Sunday 
paper  in  the  town.  Mr.  Clapp  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  Mr.  Lowell's  church,  and  as  the 
editor  naturally  considered  the  rebuke  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him  personally,  he  stood  up  in  his 
pew,  "  man-fashiOQ,"  heard  it  out,  and  sat  down. 
But  he  immediately  afterwards  sold  his  pew,  and 
with  his  family  attended  another  church,  indig- 
nantly determined  that  he  would  never  enter  that 
one  again. 

hull's  victoet. 
The  Exchange  Coffee  House,  during  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  1812-15,  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  and  of 
public  functionaries  who  were  called  to  visit 
Boston,  and  of  all  distinguished  strangers  from 
abroad,  Public  feasts  and  celebrations  were  held 
there,  and  the  Young  Repizblicans  and  their 
political  opponents,  the  Washington  Benevolent 
Society,  composed  mainly  of  Federalists  who 
|were  opponents  of  the  war,  each  held  their  meet- 
ings there,  and  had  their  public  dinners  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  anniversary  and  other  festive 
occasions.  One  of  the  most  memorable  scenes 
at  the  Exchange  was  upon  the  arrival  .there  on 
the  80th  of  August,  1812,  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull  upon  his  landing  from  the  Constitution,  on 
his  arrival  in  port,  immediately  after  the  capture 
of  the  British  ship  Guerriere,  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  Probably  the  old  town  had  never 
been  more  excited  since  the  State  street  massacre, 
or  the  throwing  overboard  of  the  tea  from  the 
British  ships  in  the  harbor  in  revolutionary  days. 
The  Commodore  was  received  with  every  dem- 


onstration of  atTcctlon  and  respect,  and  the 
"Washington  Artillery,"  which  was  posted  on 
the  wharf,  welcomed  him  with  a  Federal  salute, 
which  was  returned  from  the  Constitution.  An 
account  at  the  time  says:  "An  immense  assem- 
blage of  citizens  made  the  air  ring  with  loud  and 
unanimous  huzzas,  which  were  repeated  on  his 
arrival  at  State  street,  and  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  both  street  and  hotel  being  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  American  flags." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first 
naval  victory  of  the  war,  and  it  was  both  an 
important  and  decisive  one.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  in  Europe,  aad  to  a  measure  la  this 
country,  that  our  ships  and  sailors  could  not 
meet  the  British  men-of-war  on  the  ocean  upon 
equal  terms.  Even  the  celebrated  French  Gene- 
ral Moreau,  while  witnessing  the  evolutions  of 
some  American  ships  in  port,  some  months 
before  this  war,  after  expressing  his  admiration 
of  their  appearance,  gave  an  opinion  that  it  was 
impossible  that  men  so  inexperienced  should 
prevail  over  an  English  vessel.  The  result  of 
this  first  trial  between  war  ships  of  the  two  na- 
tions produced  the  greatest  astonishment  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  delight  at  home,  and  the  Bos- 
tonians  were  elated  beyond  all  measure.  The 
Old  Exchange  was  crowded  with  the  multi- 
tudes who  endeavored  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
Commodore  and  his  staff.  Agreeably  to  arrange- 
ments, "a  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  which  was  splendidly  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. State  street,  Long  whaif.  Merchants'  row, 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  etc.,  and  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  flags.  At  two  o'clock  the  procession,  con- 
sisting of  500  or  more  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  both  parties,  was  formed  and  marched 
from  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  preceded  by  an 
excellent  band  of  music  to  the  hall  of  entertain- 
ment." In  those  days,  all  high,  civil,  military 
and  judicial  officers  of  the  State  or  nation  were 
invited  to  such  entertainments,  with  the  "Rever- 
end Clergy,"  the  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  other  dignitaries,  for  all  of  whom  there  were 
appropriate  places  in  the  procession.  It  may  be 
well  to  repeat  the  names  of'  the  officers  of  this 
long  remembered  dinner,  of  which  Hon.  John  C. 
Jones  was  President,  and  theVice  Presidents,  taken 
alterjiately  from  the  two  great  divisions  of  parties 
were— Hon orables  Samuel  Dexter,  H.  G.  Otis, 
Tristram  Barnard,  James  Perkins,  George  Blake, 
Col.  Daniel  Messinger,  and  Hon.  Daniel  Sargent. 
The  late  Lucius  Manlius  Sargent  wrote  a  very 
neat  ode  which  was  sung  upon  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Stebbins,  a  distinguished  Boston  vocalist, 
and  the  ode,  we  are  told,  was  "received  with 
great  applause,  particularly  the  stanzas  where 
the  names  of  Hull  and  Morris  were  introduced." 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Commodore  Morris,  was 
second  in  command  in  the  action,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded.  There  has  always  been  a  tra- 
dition, more  or  less  well  received,  that  the  coun- 
try was  more  indebted  to  Morris  than  to  Hull  for 
the  victory. 

However  the  case  might  have  been.  Lieutenant 
Morris  for  h\s  bravery  and  conduct,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Constitution,  in  the  chase  and  the 
battle,  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  passing  the  step  of  master-com- 
mandant, as  had  been  the  case  of  Stephen  Deca- 
tur, who  was  similarly  promoted  by  Congress  for 
his  gallant  action  in  recapturing  and  burning  the 
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frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli. 
This  was  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Morris  had 
been  promoted  for  his  conduct  in  battle,  for  as 
midshipman  he  was  the  first  to  step  on  the  dccl? 
of  the  Philadelphia,  having  better  fortune  than 
Lieut,  Decatur  and  Midshipman  Jones,  all  three 
being  in  the  ship's  chains  together,  and  striving 
to  gain  the  deck.  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper,  in  his 
Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  observes  upon 
this  act:  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of 
the  officer  who  was  the  subject  of  this  exercise  of 
executive  power,  and  they  are  known  to  be  of  a 
very  high  order,  there  is  little  question  that  this 
precedent  set,  not  only  in  his  case  but  in  that  of 
Decatur,  is  of  a  very  dangerous  character." 
There  was  some  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  the 
promotion  of  Decatur  for  this  reason,  but  the 
precedent  was  set  for  him. 

The  stanzas  which  so  "brought  down  the 
house"  are  copied  below,  and,  though  fragments, 
may  be  read  with  interest  by  the  admirers  of 
"Hubert  and  Ellen,"  who  are  not  all  extinct  at 
the  present  day.  The  original  form  of  printing  is 
also  giren : 

"Still,  still  for  noble -Eji (7 ?ff»if/, 
^  BoM  DACRES'  streamers  flv ; 

'  And  for  Columbia,  gallant  HULL 

U   '  As  proudly  and  as  high." 

***** 

"Vain  were  the  cheers  of  Britons, 
Their  hearts  did  vainly  swell 
When  virtue,  skill  and  bravery, 
"With  gallant  NORRIS  fell,"  etc. 
The  Constitution  was  called  by  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  "the  pride  of  Boston." 

CHESAPEAKE    AND   SHANNOy. 

There  was  an  extremely  different  feeling  among  j 
the  dwellers  and  frequenters  of  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House  some  ten  months  afterwards, 
when  the  great  hall  was  draped  in  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  the  ill-fated  frigate  Chesapeake,  under 
the  gallant  Lawrence,  in  Boston  outer  harbor. 
The  Chesapeake  had  an  extremely  bad  name  in 
the  navy,  and  neither  officers  nor  men  were  fond 
of  serving  in  her.  She  and  the  President  were 
the  "unlucky  ships"  among  the  sailsrs,  while 
the  Constitution,  Constellation  and  Enterprise 
were  called  the  lucky  vessels  of  the  war  time. 
The  Chesapeake  had  a  bad  reputation  from  1807, 
when  she  was  attacked  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia 
by  the  British  ship  Leopold,  of  50  guns,— the 
Chesapeake  carrying  38— and  her  flag  was  hauled 
down,  when  the  British  captured  some  deserters 
from  their  fleet.  Since  the  war  commenced,  she 
had  sailed  in  the  same  latitudes  where  other  ships 
had  made  captures,  without  any  success  on  her 
part.  In  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  cruise, 
while  entering  Boston  harbor,  she  lost  a  topmast, 
and  several  men  who  were  aloft  at  the  time  were 
drowned.  She  was  then  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Evans,  who  retired  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  Lawrence,  who  had  j  ust  returned  home  after 
his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Peacock,  in  the  Hor- 
net, and  very  loath  he  was  to  assume  command  of 
the  disliked  ship,  together  with  that  of  the  Hornet, 
the  two  vessels  being  ordered  to  cruise  together. 
The  Chesapeake  was  lying  in  President  Roads 
when  the  English  ship  Shannon  appeared  in  the 
harbor  and  with  scanty  preparation  of  officers 
and  men,  the  latter  being  nearly  in  a  mutinouf 
state  on  account  of  their  prize  money,  a  previouF 
voyage  not  being  paid,  the  Chesapeake  went 
to  meet  her.  Capt.  Lawrence  was  a  general  fav- 
orite in  Boston,  and  a  dinner  was  given  to  him 


at  the  Exchange  just  before  he  sailed  for  thf 
fatal  combat.    The  reading-room  and  offices  of 
the  Coffee  House  were  crowded    with  anxiouf 
people  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  its  roof  and  that  of  other  lofty 
housep,  as  also  steeples  and  towers  were  crammed, 
and  vast  numbers  ot   people  went  to  Cohasset, 
Scituate,  Nahant  and  Cape  Ann,  while  the  Bay 
was  filled  with  craft  and  boats,  among   them 
several    gun-boats,    from     Salem,   Marblehead, 
Lynn,  etc.,  carrying  those  who  were  anxious  to 
see  the  combat.    The  most  strange  and  opposite 
reports    were  instantly  afloat  in  Boston.     Tbe 
battle  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  June,  1818,  com- 
mencing about  6  P.  M.,  and  was  very  short. 
Lawrence  and  his  young  first  lieutenant,  Ludlow, 
were  both  mortally  wounded,  and  it  was  in  thif 
sad  condition  that  Lawrence  uttered  his  oft  re- 
peated exclamation :  'Don't  give  up  the  ship!" 
There  was  great  mourning  in  Boston  at  the  result 
of  this  "National  duel,"  as  it  was  called,  though 
very  little  was  cared  for  the  loss  of  the  ill-omened 
ship.    This  bad  news  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  intelligence  received  by  express  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  house,  a  day  or  two  aftei wards,  of 
the  capture  of  Fore  George  on  Lake  Erie,  by 
forces  under  command  of    General  Lewis  and 
Commodore  Chauncey,  and  also  of  the  defeat  of 
the  British  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

The  remains  of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieuten- 
ant Ludlow  were  obtained  at  Halifax  by  Captain 
George  Crowninshield  and  ten  other  ship-mas- 
ters, who  went  from  Salem  in  the  flag-of-truce 
brig  Henry  for  that  purpose.  They  were  treated 
with  great  politeness  by  the  British  military 
authorities,  but  no  ie  were  allowed  to  go  ashore 
except  Captain  Crowninshield.  The  remains 
were  taken  to  Salem  and  interred  with  much 
ceremony  on  the  23d  of  August.  Six  Captains 
of  the  navy— Hull,  Stewart,  Bainbridge,  Blakely, 
Creighton  and  Parker — with  two  lieutenants, 
were  the  pall  bearers,  and  the  large  procession 
contained  clergy,  distinguished  gentlemen,  mili- 
tary and  navy  officers,  and  all  persons  of  note 
and  respectability  of  all  parties.  All  business 
was  suspended;  the  church  bells  were  tolled, 
and  every  token  of  respect  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased. 

Much  was  said  at  the  time  concerning  a  re- 
ported challenge  from  the  British  Captain  Broke 
to  Captain  Lawrence.  The  master  of  a  small 
vessel,  captured  by  the  Shannon,  brought  to 
Salem  a  letter  from  her  commander,  with  this 
superscription : 

"On  service.  To  the  Captain  of  the  United 
States  frigate  Chesapeake.    Shannon." 

It  was  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Capt.  Broke, 
and  under  the  seal  was  written : 

"We  have  thirteen  American  prisoners  on 
board,  which  I  will  give  you  for  as  many  British 
sailors,  if  you  will  send  them  out,— otherwise, 
being  privatcersmen,  they  must  be  detained." 

The  letter  came  to  Boston  from  the  Salem  post- 
office  after  the  battle.  The  inside  might  have 
contained  a  challenge,  but  the  contents  were  not 
known,  and  the  document  was  forwarded  to  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington. 

The  anxious  and  excited  people  of  Boston  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  detailed  information 
of  the  events  of  the  battle,  although  they  knew 
too  well  that  it  had  gone  against  their  hopes,  if 
not  against  their  expectations.  Vessels  had 
arrived  at  ports  on  the  North  shore  which  saw 
the  Chesapeake  in  company  with  the  Shannon, 
evidently  on  their  way  to  Halifax,  the  taen  naval 
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tbe  JtiMUsa,  auu  luuiu  were  enougu 
lonfirmations   of  the  unwelcome   intelli- 
ice  from  personal  observers  of    the  contest, 
with  rumors  and  reports  innumerable. 

One  account  of  the  engagement  stated  that  the 

Chesapeake  fired  more    than    two  shots  to  her 

eaemy'sone;  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  must 

have  suffered  severely  from  the  desperate  contest. 

The  Chesapeake  had  an  evident  disadvantage  in 

being:  directly  out  of  port,  whereas  the  Snan- 

I  non  had  been  some  time  preparing,  with  a  full, 

'  "irked  crew,  which  had  been  daily  exercised  and 

Iculatcd  for  boarding,  and  other  circumstances, 

,  ttud   "  the  probable   artifice  of    the  enemy  in 

mtking    use  of    combustibles    and    stinkpots, 

which  threw  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake  into  the 

greatest  confusion,  the  unfortunate  termination 

of  the  battle  is  generally  ascribed." 

The  political  journals  managed   to   make    a 

larreloutof  the  circumstances  of  the  contest, 

>  liich  did  not  make  the  matter  any  more  intelli- 

;,ible. 

III. 

The  Boston  Branch  Pilot  who  took  the  unhap- 
py Chesapeake  out  to  sea  from  President  Roads 
made  the  following  statement  after  his  return, 
which  was  a  very  incoherent  one : 

"At  5  P.  M.  I  left  the  Chesapeake,  Boston 
light-house  bearing  about  W.,  six  leagues  dis- 
tant—the Shannon  then  in  sight — the  Chesapeake 
prepared  for  action,  standing  for  her.  At  6  P.  M. 
the  action  commenced,  and  in  12  minutes  after 
')oth  vessels  were  yard  arm  and  yard  arm,  along- 
side of  each  other  as  if  in  the  act  of  boarding; 
at  this  moment  an  immense  explosion  took  place 
on  board  the  Chesapeake  which  spread  a  fire- 
from  the  foremast  to  the  mizzenmast  and  appar- 
ently as  high  as  the  tops,  on  which  both  vessels 
were  envelGped  in  smoke,  and  on  the  smoke 
clearing  away  the  English  colors  were  seen  fly- 
ing on  board  the  Chesapeake,  over  the  American, 
and  both  vessels  were  standing  to  the  eastward. 
From  every  appearance  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  was  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  explosion  that  took  place  on  board 
of  her.  RoBEKT  Knox." 

The  intense  feeling  that  was  excited  all  over 
the  country  by  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
her  gallant  commander,  and  the  injury  to  the 
tiag  by  breaking  the  chain  of  naval  victories  was 
cot  greater  than  the  strong  and  universal  sensa- 
tion which  was  excited  when  the  Chesapeake  was 
attacked  before  the  war  by  the  British  ship  Leo-  ! 
pold,  of  superior  force,  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia 
in  1807,  and  actually  taken  possession  of  for 
several  hours  in  time  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  This  insulting  outrage,  which  was  but 
a  type  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  which  being 
continued,  led  on  to  the  war  of  1812,  roused  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  there  was  but 
one  voice  of  indignation  and  resentment  in  re 
gard  to  it.  As  this  whole  affair  appears  to  have 
been  forgotten,  though  once  it  was  the  entire 
tcpic  of  the  people,  and  as  strange  confusion  has 
arisen  in  recounting  it  with  the  accompanying 
events,  a  short  sketch  of  the  aflTair  will  not  be  in- 
appropriate here.  To  show  how  dates  get  con- 
fused, even  in  the  most  careful  publications,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  Appleton's  American 
Cyclopjedia,  page  657  of  fifth  volume,  in  a  notice 
of  John  Rodgers  Cooke,  it  is  stated  that  "in  1813 
he  had  a  commission  in  the  Frederic  troop,  which 
marched  to  the  seaboard  when  the  Chesapeake 
was  fired  upon"— an  event  which  had  taken 
place  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  before. 

THE    CHESAPEAKE   AFFAIR. 

The  Chesapeake,  of  38  guns,  Captain  Gordon, 
bearing  the  penant  of  Commodore  Barron,  left 


iHampton  Roads  Juno  22, 1807,  bound  to  tht 
iterranean.     Three   British  ships  of  war   wt 
cruising  off  and  on  in  the  bay  or  lying  In  Lyr 
haven  harbor,  watching  some  French  frigates  thai 
lay  at  Annapolis.    On  this  day,  a  fourth  the  Leop- 

'  ard,  of  58  guns,  came  in  and  dropped  anchor,  and 
when  the  Ch'esapeake  left  Hampton  ItOads  raised  it 
ind  preceeded  her  to  sea.    She  kept  com- 


^nd  when  they  had  obtained  an  offing,  she 


pan;  ax, 

spoH  --^"nesapeakc,  with  the  word  that  she  had 
despa'fciies  for  the  latter,  which  vessel  hove  to  and 
was  boarded  from  the  Englishman.  The  officer  pro- 
duced an  order  from  Admiral  Berkley,  at  Halifax, 
directing  British  captains,  if  they  fell  in  with  the 
Chesapeake  to  search  her  for  deserters,  offering  to 
allow  a  similar  search  on  board  their  own  vessels. 
With  this  order  was  a  note  from  the  Leopard's 
commander,'expressing  a  hope  that  the  matter 
might  be  adjusted  so  that  "the  harmony  between 
the  two  countries  may  remain  undisturbed." 
Commodore  Barron  replied  that  he  knew  of  no 
such  deserters  as  described— that  his  recruiting 
officers  had  been  instructed  by  government  not 
to  enter  any  deserters  from  the  English  ships,  and 
his  orders  did  not  allow  him  to  suffer  his  people 
to  be  mustered  by  any  officer  but  their  own.  The 
officer  returned  to  his  ship.  Commodore  Barron 
gave  orders  to  get  the  gun  deck  clear,  but  the 
ship  was  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation,  having 
a  hostile  vessel  of  superior  force  within  pistol  shot, 
all  ready  for  action,  while  she  was  littered  and 
lumbered — with  a  crew  that  had  not  exercised  her 
guns.  The  Leopard  fired  a  shot  across  the  Chesa- 
peake's bows,  and  then  poured  in  a  whole  broad- 
side, and  continued  firing  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
minutes.  Commodore  Barron,  after  repeatedly 
requesting  that  one  gun,  at  least,  might  be  fired, 
when  there  was  no  one  in  condition,  hauled  his 
colors  down.  He  had  three  men  killed  and 
eighteen  wounded.  The  British  officers  mus- 
tered the  Chesapeake's  crew,  and  took  away  four 
men  claimed  as  deserters.  Barron  wrote  a 
note  to  Capt.  Humphries,  of  the  Leopard,  offer- 
ipg  to  give  up  his  ship  but  the  latt^ir  declined  to 
take  charge  of  her,  and  she  returned  (to  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  ^ 

Commodore  Barron  was  tried  by  co.xifrt  martial, 
found  guilty  of  not  clearing  his  ship  for  action 
after  he  had  received  a  threat  or  intimation  from 
the  British  captain  that  he  should  use  force  if  the 
men  were  not  delivered  up  to  him.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  suspension  for  five  years,  without  pay 
or  emoluments.  The  affair  was  a  great  scandal 
to  the  navy  officers,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  duel 
between  Barron  and  Stephen  Decatur  at  famous 
Bladensburg  in  1820,  in  which  the  latter  fell  and 
the  former  was  badly  wounded. 

THE   PEACE   OF  1815. 

The  news  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
a  great  occasion  at  the  Exchange  CoflFee  House. 
It  was  received  on  Monday  morning,  February  12, 
at  8  o'clock,  but  two  or  three  days  after  the  town 
had  been  wonderfully  excited  by  the  intelligence 
of  Jackson's  brilliant  and  important  victory  at 
New  Orleans. .  The  Exchange  hall  and  reading- 
room  were  soon  crowded  with  anxious  persons, 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  that  the  joyful  tid- 
ings were  without  all  question,  until  they  could 
obtain  every  particular.  Mr.  Carroll,  American 
messenger  from  Europe,  specially  charged  with 
the  news,  arrived  at  New  York  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  11th,  in  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Favorite,  and  Jonathan  Goodhue,  a   well- 


known  New  York  merchant,  caused  it  to  be  ex- 
pressed forthwith  to  Boston,  at  an  expense  of 
8225,  which  was  immediately  collected  at  the 
Exchange.  The  express  left  New  York  soon 
after  ten  o'clock  P.  M;  copies  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Goodhue  containing  the  much  desired  intel- 
ligence, were  immediately  printed  at  the  Centinel 
office,  as  the  express  packet  was  directed  to 
Benj.  Russell,  its  editor,  and  they  were  circulated 
in  all  directions. 

In  a  very  few  moments  after  the  promulgation  , 
of  the  news,  the  bells  of  the  old  town  announced 
the  receipt  of  the  happy  tidings,  and  expresses 
yiQK  posted  off  to  all  parts  of  the  State  to  diffuse 
them.  Business  of  every  kind  was  immediately 
suspended ;  stores  and  shops  were  closed,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the 
lountry,  devoted  itself  to  expressions  of  joy.  A 
oliday  was  directed  in  all  the  schools,  and  the 
thronged  streets— where  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
cheering  rounds  of  gratulation  and  loud  huzzas— 
were  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  commercial 
nations,  and  the  American  and  British  ensigns 
waved  together,  united  by  wreaths  of  olive  and 
laurel.  The  Exchange  Coffee  House  was  covered 
with  flags,  and  the  many  ships  which  had  been 
kept  lying  at  the  wharves  and  docks  again  dis- 
played their  colors,  and  their  owners  set  them- 
selves at  work  the  next  day  to  fit  them  out  for 
I  sea. 

Orders  were  immediately  sent  out  for  the 
parade  of  all  the  elite  of  the  military,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery,  the  Independent  Cadets,  Boston  Light 
Infantry,  Winslow  Blues,  Fusiliers,  Washington 
Light  Infantry  and  Rifle  Rangers  were  under 
arms,  and  made  a  brilliant  feu  dejoie  in  State 
street,  while  the  State  Fencibles,  the  New  Eng- 
land Guards  and  Major  Harris's  battalion  of 
artillery,  with  their  field  pieces,  made  the  air 
ring  with  their  salutes.  The  Exchange  Coffee 
House  had  never  seen  such  a  day  as  this  before. 
In  the  evening,  the  whole  immense  structure  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  as  were  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  buildings,  including 
Harvard  University,  at  Cambridg-?,  which  had 
a  most  splendid  display,  and  late  into  the  night 
the  streets  of  old  Boston  resounded  with  rejoic- 
ings. 

VISIT   OF  PRESIDENT    MTINROE. 

The  last  great  occasion  in  which  the  Old  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  shone  forth  in  its  array  of 
vast  superiority  to  all  other  similar  establishments 
in  the  land,  and  was  the  focus  of  a  great  popular 
excitement  and  jubilee,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  President  James  Munroe  to  Boston,  1817, 
when  he  was  making  a  friendly  and  semi-official 
tour  throughout  the  United  States.  No  Presi- 
dent had  adopted  this  mode  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  the  different  States, 
since  George  Washington  made  his  tour  and 
visited  Boston  in  1789,  and  the  event  incited  the 
whole  country  to  festivity  and  hospitality.  There 
was  something  peculiar  also  in  the  visit  of  a  Pres- 
ident to  this  State,  inasmuch  as  Massachusetts 
had  been  arrayed  politically  against  all  the  Re- 
publican Administrations,  and  although  her  Elec- 
toral vote  was  given  to  President  Jefferson  upon 
his  reelection,  she  returned  to  Federal  prin- 
ciples and  Federal  politics,  when  he  proclaimed 
the  celebrated  embargo ;  and  she  also  most  stren- 
uously opposed  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England  by  President  Madison  in  1812,  as  both  of 
these  measures  were  held  to  be   ruinous  to  her 


navigation  interests.    But  after  Mr.  Munroe  was 
elected  in  1816,  by  the  Republicans,  (they  took 
the  name  of  Democrats  afterwards,  in  General 
Jackson's  time,)  in  his  Inaugural  Address  he  pro- 
claimed an  "era  of  good  feelings,"  in  politics, 
and  this  doctrine  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  dis- 
comfited Federalists,  who  at  that  time  held  but 
two  States— Massachusetts  and  little  Delaware. 
All  parties  rejoiced  in  the  visit  of  the  President; 
and  although  his   peculiar  sentiments  were  not 
over  palatable  to  the  leaders  of  that  which  nomi- 
nated and  elected  him,  yet  he  carried  every  Elec- 
toral ticket  in  1820.  , 
The  President  left  Washington  on  his  tour  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  1817,  with  his    suite,  consisting 
of  his  private  Secretary,  Commodore  Perry,  Gen- 
eral Swift,  of  the  Engineers,  and  some  others  of 
less  note,  proceeding  north  through  Maryland, 
and  everywhere  his  reception  was  most  welcome 
and  enthusiastic.    It  was  remarked  soon  after  he 
set  out,  by  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  Wash- 
ington, that  although  he  travelled  unobtrusively, 
and  with  a  desire  to  avoid   parade,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  all  the  cities,  that  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  treat  him  with  distinguished  respect, 
with  such  salutations  as  become  the  citizens  of  a 
Republic,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  rival - 
ship  in  courtesy  between  the  political  parties,  in- 
dicative of  the  melioration  of  party  asperity  and 
the  prevalence   of  a  lofty  national  spirit.    The 
President  spent  a  day  in  Baltimore,  when  he  left 
by  steamboat  for  the  Eastward,  June  3d,  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th,  and  proceeded  on 
through  New  Jersey  on   the  7th,    stopping  at 
various  places,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9  th 
arrived  at  the  seat  of  Vice  President  Tompkins, 
at  Staten  Island,  by  steamer.    He  remained  at 
theVicePresident's  thenextday  to  recruit,  and 
arrived  at  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  on  the 
11th,  where  lodgings  had  been  taken  for  him  at 
Gibson's  Hotel,  Wall  street.    He  remained  three 
days  in  New  York,  was  feasted  and  feted  as  the 
public  guest,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Protection  of  American 
Manufactures,  of  which  Vice  President  Tompkins 
was  president,  he  was  made  a  member,  and  made 
I  a  pertinent  speech  upon  the  occasion.    At  the 
I  same  meeting,  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams  were  separately  admitted  as  mem- 
bers.   On  the  lith  he  left  the  city,  after  a  stay  of 
three  days,  in  the  steamer  Chancellor  Livingston, 
for  West  Point.     He  returned  to  the   seat  of 
ex-Governor  Tompkins,  at  Staten  Island,  on  the 
17th,  and  after  visiting  the  fortifications  in  New 
York  harbor  and  recruiting,  left  the  island  on 
the  20th  for  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

He  had  a  pleasant  reception;in  that  city  ;"visited 
Yale  College  went  on  to  Hartford  and  thence  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  visited  the  arsenal, 
&c.,  and  returning  to  Hartford,  went  on  to  New 
London,  thence  on  through  Rhode  Island,  being 
everywhere  received  with  extraordinary  testimo- 
nials of  friendship  and  respect,  and  exhibitions 
of  display.  He  entered  Massachusetts  through 
Bristol  County,  stopped  at  Fall  River  (then  Troy) 
"  visited  the  cotton  factory,  and  examined  the 
proposed  site  for  a  navy  yard."  He  had  the  same 
apartments  at  Chapotin's  Hotel,  Providence, 
which  were  occupied  by  President  Washington 
upon  his  visit  to  the  town.  He  came  towards 
Boston  through  Norfolk  County,  crowds  turning 
out  to  meet  him  at  every  stopping  place— men, 
women  and  children  all  greeting  him  with  joy 
and  exhibitions  of  welcome. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  BOSTON. 

Boston,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  bebind-liand  in 
the  demonstrations  of  respect  to  tiie  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  particularly  when  he  was 
received  with  so  much  Mat  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  selectmen  called  a  town  meeting  on 
the  5th  of  June  "  to  adopt  suitable  measures  for 
testifying  their  high  respect  and  consideration  for 
the  character  of  the  President   of  the   United 
States,  and  to  make  such  preparations  as  would 
render  his  visit  agreeable  and  satisfactory,"  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  be  joined  with  the 
selectmen  to  look  after  his  reception,  and  to  make 
"such  arrangements  as  would  comport  with  the 
reputation  of    this  ancient  metropolis,  and  be 
suitable  to  the  illustrious  character  of  its  guest." 
The  reception  committee  consisted  of  thirteen 
of  the  principal"  citizens  of  Boston,  and  as  they 
were  taken  alternately  from  the  two  political 
parties,  it  may  be  Avell  to  repeat  their  names 
here:   Of  the  Federalists,  there  were  Hon.  H.  G. 
Otis,  a  member  of  the  famous  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, and  in  his  latter  years.  Mayor  of  Boston; 
Gen.  Arnold  "Welles;  William  Sullivan,  Esq.,  son 
of  Governor  Sullivan,  who  had  been  Republican 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  btit  the  sons  did  not 
follow  the  father's  politics;  Col.  Wm.  H.  Sumner, 
afterwards  Adjutant  General  of    the  Common- 
wealth; Major  Ben  Russell,  of  the  Centinel,  Hon. 
Israel  Thomdyke,  and  Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  both 
eminent  merchants,  and  the  latter  afterwards  the 
founder  of  the  Perkins  Asylum  for  the  Blind.    Of 
the  Republicans,  first  came  Hon.  William  Gray, 
the  most  extensive  shipowner  and  merchant  in 
New  England,  father  of  Francis  C.  and  John  C. 
Gray,  whom  sailors  who  liked  his  employ  famil- 
iarly called  "  Billy  Gray";  Col.  James  T.  Austin, 
Hon.  George  Blake,  for  many  years  U.  S.  District 
Attorney  for  Massachusetts;  Gen.  Henry  Dear- 
bom,  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  father  of 
Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  for  some 
time  Collector  of  Boston;  James  Prince,  Esq., 
U.  S.  Marshal  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Aaron 
Hill,  Postmaster  of  Boston.    The  selection  was 
made  of  "the  most    respectable   gentlemen  ol 
both  political  parties."    It  was  announced  in  the 
journals  in  advance,  that  the  Committee  had  se- 
cured lodgings  for  the  President  in  "  that  mag- 
nificent edifice,  the  Exchange  Coffee   House." 
He  was  never  lodged  in  such  a  spacious  castle 
fore. 

THE  ESCORT. 

;  At  about  12  o'clock  on  the  2d  of  July,  an  ar- 
^ttery  salute  at  South  Boston  announced  that 
President  had  arrived  at  "the  southern  bar- 
Hfier  of  the  town,"  where  he  was  welcomed  on  the 
p&tt  of  the  citizens  by  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis,  in  a  few 
Jbrief  and  pertinent  words.  When  the  proces- 
ion  was  formed  and  proceeded,  with  a  cavalry 
iscort  under  Major  Phelps,  also  U.  S.  Marshal 
Prince,  Generals  Crane,  Guild  and  Dearborn  and 
their  suites,  Sheriff  Bradford,  Mr.  Otis  and  oth- 
ers, and  following  the  Prseident,  all  being  on 
jiorseback,  were  his  private  secretary,  Commo- 
lores  Perry  and  Bainbridge,  General  Miller  ol 
pmndy's  Lane,  General  Swift  and  numerous  other 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  cavalcade 
as  formed  in  divisions  of  sixteen,  with  mar- 
ihals,  numbering  about  fifty,  and  then  came  the 
«ttalion  of  Boston  truckmen,  150  in  number, 
der  Capt.  Roulstone,  all  well  mounted  and 
ressed  in  white  frocks.  The  truckmen  at  thai 
time  were  among  the  most  substantial  citizens, 
and  they  made  a  most  impressive  appearance. 


Col.  T.  H.  Perkins  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bos- 
ton cavalcade.  After  these  were  field  and  com- 
pany officers  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  from  thi 
Norfolk  militia,  mounted  citisens  of  that  count} 
and  a  long  line  of  carriages.  This  processiOD 
was  more  than  a  mile  in  extent,  and  it  moved 
through  over  two  miles  and  a  half  of  streets' 
before  it  reached  the  Exchange  Coffee  House, 
It  was  one  of  Boston's  great  days,  the  weather 
being  fine  and  moderate,  and  the  sidewalks, 
avenues,  windows,  roofs  and  even  "chimney 
tops"  were  thronged  with  a  delighted  population, 
which  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000,  of  whom  it  was  said  "our  fair  country- 
'  women  formed  a  most  interesting  and  animat- 
ing part."  With  all  the  crowd  in  the  streets, 
there  was  not  the  least  disorder  or  obstruction, 
and  cheeiings  loud  and  numerous  were  given  at 
all  such  stations  as  the  boundary,  "Liberty  Place," 
the  Mall,  State  street,  and  when  the  President 
dismounted  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House. 

THE   SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  reception  is  still  vividly 
remembered  by  numbers  of  our  people  of  the 
present  day,  and  which,  as  all  admitted  at  the 
time,  was  peculiarly  interesting.  On  entering 
the  beautiful  lawn  of  the  Common  from  Boyl- 
ston  street — Tremont  was  then  Common  street 
—besides  the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  an  organized  avenue  of  nearly /ou?*  thousand 
children  presented  itself  in  full  view  to  the  spec- 
tators. As  described  then, — "The  President 
stopped  for  a  moment— almost  unconsciously— 
to  witness  the  scene ;  and  when  he  passed,  re- 
ceived the  graceful  homage  of  this  rising  genera- 
tion with  parental  complacency." 

The  young  lads  of  fifty  odd  years  ago  are  the 
grey  heads  of  the  present  time,  but  few  of  those 
who  participated  in  that  day's  exciting  enter- 
tainment have  ever  forgotten  it.  Some  of  them 
say  now  that  they  remember  being  disappointed 
in  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of  the  day;  they 
had  expected  a  magnificent  figure  such  as  their 
imaginations  gave  them  of  Washington,  and 
they  saw  a  little  man  in  dark  dress  upon  a  small 
dark  horse,  but  both  so  covered  with  the  light 
dust  of  the  then  unpaved  "JSTeck,"  and  the  roads 
and  streets,  that  they  looked  as  if  both  had  come 
out  of  a  grist  mil),  as  did  most  of  his  company. 
The  young  people  were  of  both  sexes,  about  two- 
thirds  boys,  who  are  described  as  being  "princi- 
pally dressed  in  blue  coatees  with  white  under- 
clothes, and  the  girls  in  white."  The  pupils 
were  under  the  charge  of  their  several  instructors, 
and  their  interesting  appearance,  decent  attire, 
correct  discipline  and  graceful  manners,  were 
subjects  of  general  praise  and  admiration.  Many 
of  the  girls  bore  on  their  bosoms  an  emblem  of 
the  union  of  parties  Avhich  existed  in  this  demon- 
stration of  respect  to  the  "Head  of  a  great  na- 
tion,— the  representative  of  seven  millions  of 
People" — and  entwined  in  a  bouquet  "the  roses 
red  and  white  together."  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  occasion  this  juvenile  display  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
similar  one  since. 

DECORATIONS. 

The  whole  route  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
insignias,  and  bands  of  mtisic  were  placed  along 
the  route,  at  numerous  points,  and  enlivened  the 
movements  with  national  and  patriotic  airs. 
State  street  and  all  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  presented  a  gay  and  enliv- 
ening appearance.      Streamers  were  suspended 
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ou)  side  to  side,  and  the  windows  of  all  the 
Itories  of  the  spacious  public  buildings  and 
0U8M  were  filled  with  ladies— "whose  smiling 
ountenances  added  to    the  brilliancy  of    their 

tiire." 

■n  the  arrival  of  the  President  in  State  street, 
Bounted  and  was  escorted  by  the  Indepen- 
ompany  of  Cadets,  under  Col.  Rogers,  to  the 
Itaperb  apartments  furnished  for  him  at  the 
"■rlianRo  Coffee  House.  In  the  second  gallery 
;liis  spacious  edifice,  he  received  the  address 
ji  Uoa.  Charles  Bulfinch,  Chairman  of  the 
ISelectmen,  speaking  for  the  citizens  of  Boston,  to 

■ch  he  immediately  replied.  He  dined  at  the 
Biange  at  5  P.  M.,  with  Com.  Perry,  Gen. 
It  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  his  suite,  and  among 
tha  guests  were  ex-President  John  Adams,  Gov. 
I  Brooks  and  ex-Governor  Phillips,  President 
IlLirkland,  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman,  Chief  Justice  Par- 
ker, Judges  Story,  Jackson,  Davis,  Dawes  and 
Adams,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
I,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  a  large  number 
Ihers,  citizens  and  dignitaries. 

IV. 

the  3d,  President  Monroe  left  the  Coffee 
House  early  in  the  morning  to  view  the  town, 
■took  a  walk  in  the  mall,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
{breakfasted  with  General  Miller  in  Winter 
jstreet."  At  nine  o'clock  he  embarked  at  Long 
|Wharf  with  his  suite.  Commodores  Bainbridge, 
jHuU  and  Perry,  Generals  Dearborn  and  Miller, 
jCollector  Dearborn,  Marshal  Prince,  the  Com, 
mittee  of  Arrangements,  etc.  They  were  saluted 
from  the  Independence  74  in  the  harbor  and 
passed  to  Long  Island  Head,  where  they  viewed 
the  Narrows  and  the  outside  harbor.  He  took  a 
collation  with  Col.  Eustis  at  Fort  Independence, 
and  with  Major  Brooks  at  Fort  Warren,  returned 
to  the  Exchange,  which  was  surrounded  by  peo- 
ple whUe  he  was  present,  and  went  out  to  Medford 
to  return  the  visit  of  Governor  Brooks;  had  an 
elegant  collation,  returned  to  town  and  dined 
with  his  family  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House. 
In  the  evening  the  President  and  suite,  with  the 
Boston  Committee,  visited  the  Amphitheatre,  or 
Circus,  at  Charlestown,  where  the  pit  was  trans- 
formed to  accommodate  ladies  who  could  not  get 
seats  in  the  boxes  to  have  a  view  ol  him.  The 
place  was  "  full  to  overflowing  with  a  brilliant 
and  fashionable  audience,  who  all  rose  on  his 
entrance  and  welcomed  him  with  hearty  cheers 
by  one  sex,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by 
tbe  other."  The  President  finished  the  day, 
must  have  been  somewhat   a   fatiguing 

at  a  large  evening    party  given  by  Mrs. 

General  Dearborn,  where,  among  a  select  circle  of 
ladles  he  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  personal  and  particular 
friend,  the  widow  of  the  late  Yice  President 
Gerry. 

FESTIVITIES  AND   HOSPITALITIES. 

On  the  -Ith,  which  was  celebrated  with  extraor- 
diaaiy  spirit  and  festivity,  the  President,  early 
in  the  morning,  "examined  several  specimens  of 
inventions  in  the  arts."  At  7  o'clock  he  visited 
Commodore  Bainbridge  at  Brookline  and  break- 
fasted with  him.  Afterwards  rode  through 
Brighton  to  Watertown  Arsenal,  then  visited 
"the  superb  factories"  at  Waltham,  viewing  also 
the  "rich  and  highly  cultivated  gro  unds  of  Col. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  the  rich  and  elegant  enclosures 
of  Theodore  Lyman,  and  the  tasteful  and  classic 


r.treat  of  Hon.  C.  Gore."  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic services  at  the  Old  South  Church,  where  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Ivlward  T.  Channing, 
and  with  his  suite  went  in  procession  to  the  State 
House  where  an  tlegant  collation  was  prepared, 
and  he  toasted  ''the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts." He  was  addressed  afterwards  by 
committees  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  at 
his  quarters  in  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  and 
made  replies  to  botli.  In  the  evening  he  was 
received  by  Mrs.  William  Gray,  "at  her  mag- 
nificent mansion  in  Summer  street,  which  was 
filled  with  a  large  and  fashionable  company,  and, 
with  the  spacious  gardens  in  the  rear,  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated." 

On  the  5th  Mr.  Monroe  visited  Commodore 
Hull,  Commissioner  of  Charlesto'^fn  navy  vard,  in 
the  morning,  whose  lady  gave  »  splendid  enter- 
tainment to  some  two  hundred  persons,  including 
all  the  public  officers,  State  and  national.  Gov- 
ernor, congressmen,   commodores,  judges,  etc., 
and  many  strangers  of  eminence.    Among  the 
incidents  related  in   the  journals  at  the  time,  it 
was  stated  in  describing  the  scene,  that  "  the 
breakfast  table  was  ornamented  with  the  superb 
vases  and  services  of  plate  presented  to  the  Com- 
modore by  the  dtizena  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Philadelphia."      He    visited    tlie    Constitution, 
Java,  Macedonian  and  Guerriere  frigates,  then 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  was  rowed  on  board  the 
Independence  with  Co  nnjodore  Bainbridge.    At 
noon  he  had  a  public  reception  in  Charlestown 
similar  to  that  given  to  him  in  Boston,  though 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  visited  Breed's  and  Bunker 
Hill,  reviewed  General  Austin's  brigade  of  21 
companies,  and  had  a  public  collation  in  a  mar- 
quee on  the  "Heights  of   Bunker."    He  then 
embarked  on  the  Middlesex  canal,  passed  through 
a  lock  and  over  an  aqueduct,   stopped  at  the  de- 
lightful seat  of  Peter  C.  Brooks,   and  dined  at 
the  house  of  Governor  Brooks,  at  Medford,  with 
a  distinguished   company,    including   President 
Adams.     He  returned  to  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House  at  six  o'clock,  and  immediately  afterwards 
attended  a    sacred   concert   at    the  ■  church    in 
Chauncey  place,  produced  in  honor  of  his  visit 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.    After  this 
he  honored  an  entertainment  given  by  Mrs.  II. 
G.  Otis,  where  tbe  numerous  apartments  of  her 
spacious  mansion  exhibited  brilliant  constella- 
tions of  taste  and  beauty.    There  were  music  and 
fireworks  in  the  gardens,  and  one  of  the  chroni- 
'  cles  of  the  day  says—"  The  tout  ensemble  of  the 
scene  was  never  surpassed  in  splendor  or  effect." 
On  the  6th,  Sunday,  the  President  attended  di- 
vine worship  at  Christ  Church,  and  received  the 
communion  from  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton.    In  the  after- 
noon he  heard  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  in 
Federal  street.     He  visited  Senator  Lloyd,  and 
took  a  Fiew  of  the  harbor  and  vicinity  from  his 
beautiful  garden  on  tri-montane;  saw  Col.  Sar, 
gent's  painting  of  Christ  entering  Jerulalem,  and 
viewed   the    delightful    residence    of    Gardiner 
Greene,  on  Pemberton  Hill.    The  President,  Vice- 
President  and  many  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Mechanics'  Association  were  also  presented 
to  him  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House.    In  the 
evening  he  visited  Mrs.  Humphreys    at  the  Gen. 
eral's    elegant  mansion    on  Olive,  now  Mount 
Vernon  street.     The  portion  from  Belknap  to 
Beacon  streets  was  called  Sumner  street,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  ran  from  Belknap  street,  now 
Joy,  to  the  water,  was  OJive  street. 
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On  Monday,  the  8th,  and  last  day  of  the  visit, 
the  President  breakfasted  with  Lieutenant  Gov. 
^rnor  Phillips,  in  Tremont  street.  He  afterwards 
visited  the  Athentuum,  and  at  10  o'clock  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  university  at  Cambridft-e,  attended 
bj  a  numerous  procession,  and  met  a  iarf^c  coi- 
tion of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  chapel. 
iere  he  Avas  addressed  by  President  Kirkland, 
,ve  a  reply,  and  was  made  Djctor  of  Liavs. 
hen  came  aji  oration  in  latin  by  the  since  cele- 
brated Caleb  Gushing,  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
liege,  which  was  much  admired  for  its  classic 
leauty.  The  protean  statesman  of  the  future,  the 
lOst  wonderful  American,  if  not  the  most  won- 
derful mau  of  the  present  age,  was  even  then- 
early  fifty-five  years  ago— distinguished  above 
is  fellows,  and  displayed  precocious  illustrations 
JBf  his  future  ambition,  as  well  as  of  his  masterly 
papacities.  After  this,  the  President  passed 
(hrough  ranks  of  the  students,  examined-  the 
Hbrary,  chemical  apparatus,  etc.,  and  witnessed 
Home  veteran-like  evolutions  of  the  Harvard 
Washington  corps,  which  escorted  him  to  Presi- 
dent Kirkland's  house,  where  a  beautiful  repast 
was  provided.  There  were  over  six  hundred  peo- 
ple in  the  chapel. 

GRAND   MILITARY   REVIEW. 

On  his  return  to  Boston  he  stopped  at  the  house 
"Of  General  Welles,  in  Park  street,  and  i-eviewed 
the  General's  brigade  of  the  militia  of  Boston, 
consisting  of  a  batallion  of  cavalry,  three  com- 
panies of  artillery,  six  companies  of  light  infan- 
try, six  batallions  of  infantry  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Cadets,  who  did  guard  duty  at  the  marquee 
pitched  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  coramander- 
•  in-chief. 

i  To  illustrate  the  interest  which  was  manifested 
I  upon  the  occasion  of  the  whole  visit,  and  as  a 
i  suggestion  to  our  military  young  men  of  the 
I  present  day,  it  may  be  stated  that  these  infantry 
batallions  were  composed  of  the  young  men  of 
eighteen  and  upwards,  who  were  obliged  to  per- 
form military  service  whether  they  would  or  not, 
!  and  it  was  then  said  of  them—"  Never,  upon  any 
i  prior  occasion,  has  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
been  more  full  and  their  discipline  been  more 
perfect;  amounting  to  nearly  3,000  of  themselves, 
there  was  not  a  deficiency  of  a  single  necessary 
equipment."  After  receiving  the  marching 
salute  of  the  brigade,  the  President  and  Gov. 
Brooks,  with  their  suites,  alighted  at  head-quar- 
ters and  "  partook  of  refreshments,"  a  routine 
as  necessary  then  as  now.  Some  accounts  state 
that  this  review  upon  the  Common  "  was  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  spectacles 
ever  exhibited  in  Boston."  The  principal  officers 
under  Gen.  Welles  were  Colonels  Messinger, 
Whitney  and  Fairbanks,  Major  Phelps,  and  Cap- 
tain Smith,  of  the  artillery,  and  "  the  vast  con- 
course of  spectators,  including  all  the  taste, 
fashion  and  elegance  of  the  metropolis,  who 
surrounded  the  large  square,  in  the  adjacent 
houses,  and  even  on  the  house  tops,  in  carriages, 
in  the  extensive  malls,  on  seats  within  the  lines, 
etc.,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  elegance  of 
the  scenes." 

The  President,  Governor  Brooks  and  a  large 
cortege  then  took  carriages  and  proceeded  to 
Qaincy  to  dine  with  ex-President  Adams,  having 
with  them  Josiah  Quincy,  Henry  Dearborn,  Wil- 
liam Gray,  etc.  On  the  return  after  dinner,  the 
President  and  company  stopped  at  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Quincy,  and  arrived  at  Boston  at  8  o'clock, 
when  the  President  called  on  Benj .  Hichborn,  Esq., 
in  Liberty  Square,  and  George  Sullivan,  Esq.,  in 


Beacon  street,  and  then  honored  Mrs.  George 
Blake  with  his  company,  and  "  spent  the  residue 
of  the  evening  in  a  brilliant  circle  of  beauty, 
accomplishment  and  fashion.  A  iuU  band  of 
music  enlivened  the  gala,  and  a  roiind  of  har- 
monious festivity  of  five  days  was  concluded 
with  a  brilliant  ball." 

DlirAKTUKE    {)!•    TUK    I'inCSI  DKNT. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
President  Monroe  broke  up  his  quarters  at  the 
Exchange  Coifee  House,  which  had  been  greatly 
thronged  throughout  his  visit,  and  under  the 
escort  of  the  troop  of  dragoons,  Capt.  Prentice, 
proceeded  eastward,  proceeding  first  to  Marble- 
head  and  then  to  Salem. 

Such  a  continued  round  of  festivity  extending 
about  a  week,  had  never  been  known  before  in 
Boston.  For  a  short  time  it  broke  up  the  much 
embittered  strife  and  dissention  of  party,  and  as 
was  said  by  the  Patriot,  then  the  organ  of  the 
old  Eepublican  party  in  Boston,  "  The  visit  of 
the  President  seems  wholly  to  have  allayed  the 
strifes  of  party.  People  now  meet  in  the  same 
room  who  would  before  scarcely  pass  the  same 
street — and  move  in  concert,  where  before  the 
most  jarring  discord  was  the  consequence,  of 
accidental  recontres."  Our  fathers  made  politics 
a  matter  of  severe  principle,  and  every  member 
of  a  party— Republican  or  Federalist— believed  in 
his  own  politics  and  hated  the  other  side  honestly 
and  conscientiously.  Renegades  from  either  side 
stood  but  a  poor  chance  of  respect  in  those  days, 
and  ail  such  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  army 
deserters  or  hostile  spies.  Those  whose  ranks 
they  quitted  never  forgot  them. 

THE   NEWS   RECORD. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Gilbert  first  conceived  the  plan  of  making  a 
regular  record  of  all  shipping  and  commercial 
intelligence,  obtained  by  him  from  different 
sources,  after  he  temporarily  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  news  collector  for  the  Boston  commercial 
public.  The  plan  which  he  laid  out  has  been 
followed  in  this  and  in  other  cities;  but  the 
business  has  been  more  thoroughly  systematized, 
and  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  increased  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  the  city  and  the  whole 
country.  He  commenced  with  keeping  two 
books  at  the  first  Exchange  reading  room,  one 
of  whicb  was  simply  a  record  of  arrivals  and 
clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston,  the  arrivals 
having  set  against  them  their  cargoes  and  con- 
signees, except  when  the  former  was  composed 
of  a  large  variety  of  articles,  and  came  to  more 
than  one,  two  or  three  firms.  The  contents  of 
the  other  book  were  miscellaneous,  but  they 
mostly  were  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  commercial  and  shipping  matters,  foreign 
and  domestic.  Political  events  were  of  great 
interest  to  business  men  at  that  time,  most  par- 
^  ticularly  to  merchants,  and  the  legislation  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the 
European  governments,  who  were  in  almost  con- 
stant war  during  the  domination  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  were  likely  to  have  important  effects 
upon  American  trade  on  land  or  sea.  Some  of  these 
books  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  family,  and 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  present  Mr.  Samuel 
Gilbert  for  a  loan  of  the  first  volumes. 

THE    CARRYING   TRADE 

During  these  European  wars,  American  ships 
did  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  commerce  ; 
thus  employed  was  owned  in  New  England — a  j 
great  part  in  Boston  and  other  ports  of  Massa- 1 
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chusetts.  The  business  was  carried  on  amid 
considerable  peril,  for  the  belligerents  were  in  no 
wise  respectors  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
our  ships  were  liable  to  detention,  capture  and 
ccndemnation  by  the  cruisers  and  authorities  of 
both  England  and  France  where  each  dominated, 
and  they  were  also  frequently  at  the  mercy  ol 
the  privateers  of  both  nations,  but  with  all  these 
disadvantages  the  business  was  pursued  in  the 
most  determined  spirit  of  Yankee  ardor  and 
enterprise. 

THE  CAPTURES. 

The  British  had  issued  Orders  in  Council,  de- 
claring a  paper  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  ol 
France  and  all  the  ports  in  its  possessions,  and 
Bonaparte  had  issued  his  famous  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan decrees,  decreeing  the  capture  and  condemna- 
tion of  all  vessels  with  the  produce  or  manufac- 
tures of  England  on  board.  In  regard  to  the  po- 
sition of  our  vessels  under  these  orders,  they  were 
like  a  shuttle-cock  between  two  battle-doors;  or, 
as  the  famous  William  Cobbatt  remarked  of  them 
at  the  time— like  a  passenger  whom  one  bully 
hits  without  cause,  while  another  knocks  the 
man  down  because  the  rival  bully  has  struck 
bim.  Sometimes  news  would  come  as  disastrous 
to  shipowners  as  the  marine  reports  during  the 
rebel  war,  when  the  Alabama  and  other  piratical 
craft  were  capturing  and  destroying  our  mer- 
chantmen on  the  seas.  In  one  of  the  opening 
pages  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  "News  Book  for  Mer- 
cantile and  Political  Information,"  commenced 
April  2, 1810,  there  is  an  account  of  American 
vessels  which  had  been  captured  in  Tonuingen, 
on  the  river  Eider,  near  the  North  Sea,  a  port  of 
Danish-Sleswig,  Denmark  then  being  under  the 
ruling  influence  of  Napoleon.  At  this  little  port 
— which  is  not  of  consequence  enough  to  have  its 
name  mentioned  in  the  English  and  American 
encyclopedias  of  the  present  day— and  in  its  har- 
bor there  lay  twenty  or  more  American  merchant- 
men in  the  Winter  of  1809-10,  which  had  been 
siezed  on  the  ostensible  charge  that  some  of  them 
had  loaded  in  England.  There  had  thus  been 
discharged  the  Pickering  and  Telegraph,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  the  Three  Sons,  of  Salem,  and  two  New 
York  and  one  Philadelphia  ship.  Finally,  the 
Danish  commissioners  appointed  upon  this  mat- 
ter discharged  all  but  three  of  the  fleet,  which 
were  proved  to  have  loaded  in  England.  They 
remained  all  winter  and  were  much  cut  by  the 
ice,  and  when  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring  thir- 
teen more  loaded  American  vessels  came  into  the 
river  and  harbor.  Captures  and  detentions  like 
these  were  also  made  at  Frederickstadt  and 
other  Danish  ports,  though  they  were  not  so  ex- 
tensive. 

A  SWOOP   OS  AMEEICAN   SHIPS. 

Similar  captures  on  even  a  larger  scale  were 
made  at  Naples  and  St.  Sebastian  in  Spain, 
which  country  was  then  beleaguered  by  French 
troops  whose  mission  it  was  to  seat  Joseph  Bona- 
parte on  the  throne,  and  the  land  was  full  of 
sanguinary  conflict.  A  terrible  swoop  was  made 
upon  American  commerce  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  by 
the  invaders  as  was  reported  at  the  time  as  follows : 
"  Brig  Camilla,  Shaler,  arrived  at  New  York  May 
18th  as  a  cartel  vessel,  37  days  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian, having  76  seamen  belonging  to  American 
vessels  under  sequestration  by  France.  Most  of 
the  American  property  had  already  been  con- 
veyed to  Bay^nne,  and  the  remainder  was  on  its 
way,  and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  all  be 
condemned."  The  American  minister,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, had  chartered  a  vessel  and  would  soon 


sail  for  home  with  his  I'amily.  Ihc  list  of  vesseh 
seized  in  this  summary  manner— or  those  of 
them  which  were  reported— comprised  21  ships, 
2  brigs  and  20  schooners. 

Besides  the  government  captures,  the  American 
shipping  was  in  constant  danger  from  English 
and  French  privateers.  One  Boston  ship  was 
captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  burnt,  and 
the  captain  and  crew  put  into  a  boat  without 
provisions  or  water  and  with  one  oar.  One 
American  ship  which  arrived  at  Tonningen  had 
been  taken  by  a  British  privateer,  and  then  le 
captured  by  her  crew.  The  privateer  captain 
told  the  master  that  he  had  orders  t©  capture  all 
American  vessels  that  he  fell  in  with,  and  had 
taken  ten,  which  had  so  weakened  his  force  that 
he  had  to  return  home  for  more  men.  There 
were  a  great  many  destitute  American  seamen  in 
the  British  ports,  as  may  be  understood  from  the 
fact  that  a  single  English  ship,  which  left  Liver- 
pool at  that  time  on  a  voyage,  out  of  seventeen 
sailors  had  sixteen  Yankees. 

BELIGERENT   OUTRAGES. 

Every  arrival  at  United  States  ports  from 
Europe  brought  intelligence  of  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels  and  cargoes.  The  messenger 
from  the  American  minister  at  France  who  came 
out  with  the  cartel,  reported  that  American  pro- 
perty was  still  constantly  seized  upon  in  the  con- 
tinental ports,  which  were  principally  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  or  were  virtually  in  their 
hands,  and  the  amount  seized  was  estimated  at 
$7,CO0,OOO,  exclusive  of  that  captured  at  Tonnin- 
gen. Our  merchants,  shipowners  and  seamen 
suffered  from  all  the  beligerents  who  could  get 
possession  of  them  and  their  property.  One 
Boston  schooner  was  reported  to  have  touched 
at  Malaga  "  to  try  the  market."  The  Spaniards 
wanted  her  cargo,  and  the  Governor-General 
obliged  the  master  to  discharge  there,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  French  forces  captured 
the  place  and  seized  upon  the  American  victim's 
goods,  leaving  him  without  a  dollar  of  remunera- 
tion. Some  of  the  captured  ships  had  very 
valuable  cargoes,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
greater  reason  for  their  seizure,  many  of  them 
being  reported  to  be  loaded  with  cotton,  sugars, 
East  India  goods,  and  other  costly  merchan- 
dise. 

NO   REDRESS. 

A  letter  from  the  American  minister  at  Paris, 
speaking  of  these  seizures  of  American  property, 
most  of  which   was  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  says 
the  excuse  given  for  the  outrage  was  that  the 
Emperor  would  not  consent  that  his  allies  should 
have  a  commerce  which  he  systematically  denied 
to  France.    He  had  to  his  address  the  cargoes  of 
eighteen  American  vessels,  some  with  very  valua- 
ble cargoes,  part  of  which  had  been  landed  and 
consigned  to  the  custom  house  at  Bayonne,  and 
would  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  held  subject  to 
the  orders  of    the   French   government.    They 
were  under  three  keys,  one  of  which  was  held  by 
our  minister.  There  were  thirty  ships  and  cargoes 
under   sequestration,   add  in  the  list    of    their 
cargoes  were  indigo,  coffee,  spices,  cocoa,  gums, 
etc.    A  letter  from  Naples,  dated  in  February, 
gave  a  list  of  thirteen  vessels  which   had  arrived 
there,  of  which   one  ship,  one_  brig  and  seven 
schooners,  belonged  to  Salem,  one  to  Boston,  to 
Beverly  and  to  Duxbury.      All   these   cargoes 
were  confiscated,  though  they  had  cleared  direct 
for  that  port,  and  the  fate  of  the  vessels  had  not 
then  been  decided.    A  letter  from  Amsterdam,  of 


QlarcD  a*.  to  a  lioston  House,  said:  "  Uur  decrees 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  American  ves- 
sels remains  in  full  operation.  The  French 
privateers  capture  everything  they  fall  in 
with."  The  nomination  of  a  new  minister  to 
Amsterdam  States  had  given  some  hopes  of  an 
arrangement,  but  the  letter  went  on  to  say, 
three  American  ships  have  arrived  here,  two  of 
which  are  loaded  with  articles  all  admissible  in 
our  country,  but  they  have  not  been  permitted  to 
dischart;c  and  must  return.  This  measure  gives 
the  last  blow  to  the  American  trade  here;  all 
hopes  of  the  rccstablishmeut  of  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  is  now  prostrated." 
A  little  later  it  was  stated  that  French  craft  in 
tlie  Toxel  boarded  every  vessel  that  came  in,  and 
ihe  Dutch  government  ordered  all  vessels  off 
unless  they  were  taken  by  the  Frenchmen.  Their 
King  was  absent,  but  was  expected  soon  after 
Uonaparte's  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  when 
it  was  hoped  there  would  be  some  relaxation  of 
commercial  restrictions. 


TIIK   SEIZURES   AND   IMPRESSMENTS. 

This  pleasing  anticipation  was  not,  however, 
to  be  immediately  restored.    Louis  Bonaparte 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1806,  but  he  treated  his  subjects  so  kindly  that 
in  this  same  year  of  1810  he  was  deposed  by  his 
brother,   and   his   kingdom   incorporated   with 
France.    He  was  the  best  of  all  the  Bonapartes, 
and  had  no  traits  in  common  with   the  creature 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  the  son  of  his  wife 
Hortense,  and  who  was  the  last  French  Emperor. 
Napoleon  L  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
which  began  to  wane  two  years  afterwards,  with 
the  battle  of  Borodino   and  the   catastrophe  of 
Moscow.    America  appeared  to  stand  in  as  much 
fear  of  him  as  Europe  did,  but  the  United  States 
could  gain  nothing  by  declaring  war;-  the  Na- 
tional  Administration   was   favorably  disposed 
towards  him,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  people 
justified  his  measures  as  being  taken  in  self-de- 
fence in  his  great  contest  with  England.    The 
latter  power  was  equally  unj  ust  and  contempt- 
uous in   her  treatment  of  the   Republic  and  its 
commerce,  and  she  exercised  also  the  right  Vfhich 
i  she  claimed  of  searching  our  vessels  whenever 
I  bis  cruisers   fell  in  with  them,  and  impressing 
I  American  seamen  upon  the  pretence  that  they 
were  British  subjects.    It  used  to  be  said  by  old 
Boston  tars  who  served  in    the  vessels  of  that 
'day,  that  when  a  British  officer  boarded  our  mer- 
lchantmen,if  any  sailor  was  suspected  of  being 
jan  Jrishman,  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  shib 
boleth  of  pronouncing  such  words  as  beans,  peas, 
'vs,  etc.,  to  see  if  he  would  render  them  banes, 
,  ■>js,  or  Icays,  which  was  considered  a  sure  test  of 
Ibis  nativity.    But,  besides  taking  British  sub- 
ijects,  wherever  they  could  find  them,  the  British 
officers  frequently  took  their  pick  of  American 
crews,  which  was  a  subject  of  terrible  exaspera- 
tion among  our  seamen.    There  are  many  people 
in  Boston  now,  who,  when  they  were  in  their 
I  early  youth,  have  heard  sailors  repeat  the  story 
of  their  wrongs,  and  of  the  iniquities  which  our 
seamen  had  to  suffer  after  being  perfidiously  im- 
pressed on  British  men-of-war,  whose  officers,  or 
many  of  them,  were  represented  to  be  not  only 
tyrants  but  scoundrels. 

THE   NATIONAL  HONOR. 

-  I'his  insolent  assumption  of  the  British  gov- 
pent  was,   as  has  been  seen,  carried  to  the 
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extent  of  firing  into  and  boarding  a  United  States 
ship  of  war,  a  most  aggravated  and  contemptu- 
ous insult;  and  both  groat  powers,  if  not  all 
Europe,  agreed  on  one  thing  only,  which  was 
in  entertaining  the  most  profound  disrespect  for 
our  Uepul)lic,  suffering  as  our  people  had,  these 
contin\ied  injuries,  without  retaliation.  This 
conduct  brought  on  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  capture  of  the  (Juerriere  by  the 
Constitution  was  the  first  event  which  broke  the 
charm  attached  to  England's  long  success  in  war 
upon  the  ocean— her  invincibility  as  "  sovereign 
of  the  seas."  Out  of  this  war  we  came  forth 
with  honor  and  prestige,  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  awarded  to  our  nation.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  Boston  as  elsewhere,  all  parties  re- 
joiced in  the  advent  of  peace,  and  the  Republicans 
and  Federalists,  bitterly  as  they  had  been  opposed 
to  each  other,  joined  together  harmoniously  to 
celebrate  that  consummation  so  devoutly 
wished  for.  Our  people  had  been  generally  suc- 
cessful in  the  contest  on  land  and  sea,  and  Ameri- 
ca wanted  nothing  so  much  as  a  national  char- 
acter. The  conduct  of  England  ever  since  the 
war  of  the  revolution  had  been  peculiarly  haugh- 
ty, overbearing  and  insolent  towards  the  United 
States,  and  this  had  been  a  great  cause  of  lessening 
the  nation  and  its  flag  in  the  estimation  of  other 
powers. 

Reports  of  seizures  of  American  vessels  and 
cargoes  like  those  which  have  been  given  run 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  news  record 
book,  and  they  were  disagreeable  enough  to  the 
Boston  merchants  and  shipowners  of  the  day. 
One  of  the  last  in  the  volume  of  these  melancholy 
stories  of  captures  and  confiscations,  was  in  the 
report  of  a  vessel  which  arrived  at  this  port  from 
Alicant,  which  had  on  board  fifteen  men  picked 
up  at  sea  in  the  longboat  of  the  ship  Margaret  of 
Salem,  which  vessel  had  been  upset  in  a  squall 
41  days  out  from  Naples.  Ttey  were  the  survi- 
vors of  forty-five  passengers  and  crew  of  the  ship, 
the  passengers  being  captains  and  supercai^^oes 
of  vessels  that  had  been  confiscated,  and  their 
cargoes  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  sweeping  extent  of  this  destruction  of 
American  commerce,  in  which  the  Boston  mer- 
chants of  that  time  were  so  deeply  interested  and 
the  excitement  which  it  occasioned  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  are  illustrated  by  melan- 
choly letters  from  the  continent,  one  of  which 
was  received  here  from  Gottenburg,  stating  tliat 
the  writer  had  advices  from  Hamburg  concern- 
ing the  sequestration  of  all  American  property 
in  France,  Holland,  Spain  and  Naples.  This 
roundabout  information  was  contained  in  a  letter 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Hamburg 
to  Mr.  Armstrong,  American  minister  in  Paris. 
However  indirect  the  information  might  appear 
to  have  been,  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
positive  advices  that  145  American  vessels  were 
sequestered  in  the  ports  of  the  above  named 
nations. 

The  excitement  of  politics  at  the  time  was  such 
that  persons  frequenting  the  room  took  occasion 
sometimes  to  make  remarks  upon  the  intelli- 
gence given,  by  writing  with  pencil  their  iirlta- 
ble  opinions  concerning  it,  which  was  noticed 
by  the  proprietor,  who  requested  that  a  stop 
might  be  put  to  the  practice,  and  "  the  books 
kept  free  from  all  political  remarks." 

THE     CLAIMS. 

Claims   for  these  spoliations  against  France, 
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Spain,  Holland,  Denmark  ana  JNapies  were  pre- 
sented to  our  government,  and  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  Europe  by  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  they  were  urged  against  the  nations 
whose  governments  had  made  or  permitted  the 
seizures.  Many  of  them  hung  along  a  great 
many  years,  and  petitions  were  constantly  before 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  wrong.  Those  against 
Spain,  which  were  very  heavy,  were  mostly  set- 
tled by  a  commission  after  the  treaty  was  made 
with  that  power,  which  annexed  Florida  to  the 
United  States  in  1821.  The  late  Daniel  Webster 
was  engaged  to  principally  manage  the  business 
on  the  part  of  the  claimants  some  time  about  the 
year  1825,  and  his  fee  was  to  be  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  obtained.  He  received  $50,000  for 
his  labors,  a  great  sum  at  that  time,  which  started 
him  ahead  pecuniarily  la  the  world,  but  which, 
with  his  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters,  he 
managed  to  get  rid  of  in  no  great  time.  The 
French  government  agreed  to  pay  what  was  its 
particular  share,  but  delayed  it  until  after  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  elected  President  in  1832,  when 
he  threatened  war  upon  Louis  Phillip pp,  and  ob- 
tained a  setMeuent,  which  many  of  our  people 
did  not  consider  to  be  a  remuneration,  as  a  con- 
cession was  made  in  our  tariff  upon  French  pro- 
ducts, which  more  than  compensated  the  French- 
men for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

A  great  many  of  these  claims  had  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  original  holders,  who  were  so 
impoverished  that  they  were  unable  to  hold  them, 
or  they  were  sold  by  their  assignees  and  heirs. 
The  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  some  rich  men 
were  laid  in  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  numer- 
0D8  claims  which  these  illegal  seizures  gave  rise 
to. 

COMMERCE   AND  NAVIGATION. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  manufactories  of 
any  consequence  in  the  United  States— about  all 
goods  and  merchandize  were  imported,  and  im- 
porters made  great  profits  in  trade.  We  are 
told  that  when  they  offered  their  fresh  arrivals, 
particularly  of  dry  goods— silks,  cottons,  woolens 
and  other  fabrics— dealers  from  town  and  coun- 
try almost  fought  to  obtain  them  at  the  high 
prices  of  the  day.  The  capital  of  the  country 
was  largely  interested  in  coiaHQerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  the  latter  was  not  so  much  concentrated 
then  at  important  ports  as  it  is  now.  It  is  set 
down  on  the  reading-room  book,  as  an  item  of 
intelligence,  that  the  New  York  baxette  of  May 
16, 1810,  had  advertiaecients  of  98  vessels,  many 
of  thew  for  sale,  but  15  were  up  for  Liverpool, 
four  for  Greenwich,  four  for  Belfast,  two  for 
Dublin  and  others  for  "France,"  Londonderry, 
Leith,  Bristol,  Falnaouth,  Madeira,  ports  of  the 
West  Indies,  ete.  Of  tho  value  of  the  imports  of 
that  day,  an  item  is  stated  of  a  ship  which  ar^ 
rived  at  New  York  about  that  time  frow  Calcutta, 
with  a  cargo  valued  at  $Q0O,00O.  Arrivals  of 
ships  from  China  at  Salem  and  Providence  are 
also  reported.  The  Calcutta  ships  brought  "  In- 
dia eottOQS,"  which  constituted  the  general  wear 
before  our  factories  were  established,  as  also  silk 
handkerchiefs,  bandannas,  etc.,  and  the  China- 
men also  brought  silks  among  their  cargoes. 
The  American  Republic  was  then  but  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  its  progress  in 
commerce  and  trade,  particularly  upon  the  seas, 
where  it  was  pursued  under  such  disadvantages 
as  we  have  related,  was  truly  astonishing. 

COMMERCE   OF   BOSTQ^^. 

By  a  monthly  record  kept  in  the  books  of  the 
Exchange  Co^pe    House   Reading-Roomi   from 


April  21  to  May  21,  1810.  there  was  Mtt  arrivals 
and  clearances  at  the  Boston  ^ustam  house.  The 
arrivals  from  torelgh  ports  were  IBj,  vl?.,  seven 
ships.  20  brigs,  18  schooners  and  one  sloop.  The 
clearanpes  were  eight  ships,  22  brigs,  KJ  schoon- 
ers and  one  sloop.  From  ports  in  the  United 
States  i]\e  {vrrivala  were  four  ships  25  brigs,  180  : 
achoonera  and  OU  sloops.  Coastwise  clearances, 
nine  ships,  22  brigs,  114  schooners  and  77  sloops. 
Many  of  the  sloops  of  that  day  were  quite  bur- 
densome vessels,  carrying  a  very  large  main- 
sail, and  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  econon\y 
of  seamen  or  hands.  The  record  iox  the  next 
month,  from  May  21  to  June  9,)^,  stands;  Foreign 
arrivals  62;  foreign  clearances  t>6.  Arrivals  from 
United  States  ports  25^;  coastwise  clearances  208. 
There  was  a,  gain  of  38,  vessels  v).  tt\e  WQuUi  over  i 

'  tbe  Usti  '1 

The  commerce  of  Boston  at  that  ti'me  extend- 
ed to  most  of  the  ports  with  which  our  mer- 
chants have  intercourse  now,  and  to  a  great 
many  ports  from  which  we  have  no  imports,  and 
to  which  no  vessels  are  dispatched  from  Boston. 
In  Mr.  Gilbert's  book  of  arrivals  and  clearances 
from  November  1,  1810,  to  June  11, 1811,  there 
are  reported  arrived  at  Boston  vessels  from  the 
following  named  ports,  in  more  or  less  numbers. 
They  are  set  down  in  the  order  of  arrival,  and 
are  given  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare  with 
our  commerce  of  the  present  day, 

THE  ARRIVALS, 

Ports  from  which  the  vessels  arrived:  Dublin, 
St.  Mich'aels,  Cadiz,  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel, 
Liverpool,  London,  Cronstadt,  Gottenburg,  Me- 
mel,  Greenock,  Gibraltar,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
China,  St.  Helena,  Prince's  Island,  (Africa),  St. 
Vincent's,  Martinique,  Surinam,  Fort  Royal,  Lis- 
bon, Demarara,  Tobago,  St.  Bartholomew,  Ha- 
vana, Campeachy,  Vilaville,  (Spain),  Cape  de 
Verds,  Bermuda,  Turks  Island,  Riga,  Lagnira, 
Port  au  Prince,  Barbadoes,  Guadaloupe,  Bor- 
deaux, Marenham,  Aux  Caves,  Bonavista,  St. 
Pierres,  Aquin,  Ivica,  Hull,  (Ena:.),  Oronoco,  St. 
Salvador,  Rochelle,  Alicant,  Isle  of  France,  Per- 
nambuco,  Matanzas,  St.  Ubes,  Cayenne.  From 
some  of  these  ports  the  arrivals  were  quite  nu- 
merous, as  for  instance,  on  the  9th  and  lOth  of 
November,  1810,  among  the  arrivals  at  Boston 
there  were  12  vessels  from  Liverpool;  4  from  Got- 
tenburg; 2  from  Dublin,  Lisbon  and  Cadiz;  1 
from  Cronstadt;  1  from  St.  Petersburg,  (thus  re- 
ported); 1  from  Archangel,  Memel,  Greenock, 
Lisbon,  Isle  of  May,  Havana,  Turks  Island,  Bris- 
tol, Eng.,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  etc.  There 
were  not  many  arrivals  from  the  British  Prov- 
inces, and  they  were  mostly  from  Halifax,  N.  S  , 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
There  were  a  very  few  from  Liverpool,  N.  S. ;  and 
Windsor,  N.  S.  then,  as  now,  furnished  Boston 
with  plaster. 

CLEARANCES. 

Of  custom  house  clearances  within  the  same 
time,  there  were  vessels  for  Algiers,  Teneriffe, 
Naples,  Madras,  St.  Malo,  Bordeaux,  London, 
Marseilles,  Liverpool,  Gibraltar,  Calcutta,  Cay- 
enne, Brazil,  Archangel,  Cork,  Porto  Rico,  Cadiz, 
St,  Domingo,  Cape  di  Verds,  South  America, 
Lisbon,  Havana, Valentia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Cnnstian- 
stadt,  Gottenburg,  3amaica,  St.  Croix,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Nantes,  Tangier,  Sumatra,  Curacoa, 
Civita  Vecchia,  Madeira,  Oporto,  Spanish  Main, 
Brazils,  East  Indies,  Africa,  "Market  in  Europe," 
as  well  as  to  other  West  India  ports,  and  the 
British  Provinces. 
.    In   entering   arrivals    and   clearances  on  the 
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b09k8  at  that  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  news 
room  paid  respect  to  the  standing  of  eminent 
merchants  who  had  also  been  elected  to  rospccta- 
bleofflcea,  as  thus:  "Cleared  ship  Aurora,  Mas- 
tew,  for  Naples,  by  Hon.  William  Gray."  "Ar- 
rived  ship  Lucia,  Haskell,  from  St.  Petersburp, 
to  Hon.  Wm.  Gray." 

OLD   MKUCI1ANT3. 

Many  of  the  clearances  were  by  merchants  who 
may  bo  still  remembered  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, such  as  Isaac  Winslow,  T.  &  E.  Motley, 
Wm.  B.  Swett,  U.  D.  Tucker,  L.  Tope,  J.  &  T. 
II.  Perkins,  Jas.  Andrews,  D.  Goddard,  N.  Par- 
sons, Cornelius  Coolidge,  W.  R.  Gray,  I.  Thorn- 
dike,  Kobt.  G.  Shaw,  T.  C.  Amory  &  Co.,  Wm. 
Hopes,  T.  K.  Jones  &  Co.  Edward  Crult,  Alanson 
Tucker,  T.  B.  Wales,  Munson  &  Barnard. 

CHANGE    OF    TRADE. 

The  commerce  of  Boston  with  Russia  and  other 
Xorth  of  Europe  ports,  was  evidently  much  larger 
then  than  it  is  n«w,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
arrivals  from   St.   Petersburg, —  Cronstadt,    the 
newer  port  being  rarely  mentioned— from  Arch- 
angel, Gotienburg,  Christianstadt,  etc.    Boston 
was  a  great  market  for  Russian    goods    then, 
and  one  or  two  vessels  from  St.  Petersburg,  are 
reported  arrived  via  New  York,  where  the  cargo 
was  not  80  saleable.    One  long  passage  is  re- 
ported of  the  "bng  Federal  George,  100  days 
from  Russia,"  arrived  January  7, 1811.    There 
was  also  a  remarkable  commerce  between  this 
port  and  Lisbon,  whence  there  were  very  frf- 
t  arrivals  with  cargoes  of  salt,  and  twj  and 
clearances  of  vessels — not  of  a  large  class — 
_     that  port  are  reported  in  single  days.    These 
jf^Sga  and  schooners  carried  out  cargoes  of  fish, 
tt^  traffic  in  which  was  an  extremely  valuable 
one  to  our  fishermen  and  merchants,  but  which 
is  now  centered  principally  at  Halifax  and  New- 
tonndland.    The  loss  of  this  rich  trade  to  Boston 
has  been    greatly   regretted,    and   enterprising 
merchants  who  are  engaged  in  this  department 
of  commerce  are  endeavoring  to  get  it  back  to 
onr  city,  which  is  the  grand  headquarters  of  the 
fidiing  business  of  the  country. 

A  RELIC. 

,  -  Enclossd  in  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  news  books 
Nil  a  "  list  of  arrivals  from  the  United  States  at 
Tonningen,  from  March  2  to  June  17, 1810."    It 
is  "written  upon  three  pages  of  large  foolscap 
paper,  in  the  handsome  supercargo  hand  which, 
in  later  years,  made  out  lists  of  ships  at  Calcutta  ] 
and  China,  for  masters  of  vessels  who  were  about 
to  take  their  voyage  homewards,  before   mail 
steamers  and  telegraph   lines  made  this  labor  i 
superfluous.    They  are  numbered  from  one  up  to 
98,  and  in  straightly  ruled  lines  are  the  ships' 
names,  masters,  ports  of  departure,  cargoes  and 
consignees.    There  were  several  from  Charleston, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  one  from  Norfolk 
and  one  from  Alexandria,  a  large  number  from 
New  York,  15  from  Boston,  nine  from  Salem  and 
one  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    The  cargoes,  -which 
were  all  very  valuable,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton  and  tobacco;  the  Salem 
Ships  had  pepper  -with  their  other  freight,  and 
Boston  and  Salem  ships  were  all  consigned  to 
Jos.  Pitcaim.    There  is  no  wonder  that  intelli- 
gence from  the  now  forgotten  port  of  Tonningen 
in  Schleswig,  was  at  that  time  full  of  the  deepest  ■ 
pecuniary  interest.  I 

SLAVE   INSTJRRECTION   TERROR. 

The  news  received  at  the  Exchange  Reading 
Room  at  that  day  was  a  subject  of  greater  inter- 1 


est  to  the  merchants  oi  those  times  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  as  there  were  then  not  the  same 
abundant  means  of  information  which  exist  now 
in  the  daily  morning  and  evening  journals,  rail- 
roads, telegraphic  lines,  etc.  Merchants  brought 
letters  to  the  Exchange,  containing  important 
news  which  was  transcribed  on  the  books.  In 
the  record  of  April  25, 1810,  there  was  a  startling 
rumor  of  an  apprehended  slave  insurrection  in 
North  Carolina,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Jas. 
L.  Edwards,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  dated  April  9th, 
1810,  to  Messrs.  Everett  &  Munroe,  merchants  of 
Boston,  which  was  full  of  panic,  and  for  a  time 
caused  great  sensation  among  the  people.  The 
country  had  not  many  years  before  been  shocked 
by  the  details  of  the  massacres  in  Hayti  by  the 
insurgent  slaves,  and  the  "horrors  of  St.  Do- 
mingo" were  recited,  with  the  apprehension  that 
a  similar  outbreak  might  at  any  time  be  precipi- 
tated and  repeated  in  the  Southern  States. 

The    letter  contained    a   circular  from    Gen. 
Thomas  Blount  from  North  Carolina,  with   a 
letter  addressed  to  ex-Governor  Milledge  of  Geor- 
gia, containing  also  an  intercepted  accidentally 
discovered  letter  from  "  Captain  James,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  intended  insur- 
rection, which  was  not  to  be  confined  to  North 
Carolina,  but  was  to  spread  over  the  Southern 
States."  "  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  note  to  Everett 
&  Munroe,  evidently  wrote  in  great  fear,  for 
he  said :    "  Perhaps  ere    the   prefixed    circular 
reaches  you  I  may  be  no  more.    The  letter  from 
Captain  James  is  but  small  evidence  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  blacks  in  this  part  of  the  country.] 
The  most  rigorous  measures  are  adopted  to  de-J 
feat  their  infernal  designs.    May  God  preserve 
us  from  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo.    I  communicate 
this  to  you  for  publication,  as  the  papers  here 
will  observe,  for  obvious  reasons  a  total  silence 
on  the  occasion.    I  cannot  say  any  more  as  the 
mail  is  on  the  eve  of  closing."    The  int»lligence 
created  considerable  excitement  at  the  time,  but 
the  reports  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the 
outbreak,  if  anticipated  at  all,  never  took  place. 

THE    INSURRECTIONARY    LETTER. 

The  letter  which  caused  such  a  panic  at  the 
South,  and  was  the  cause  of  considerable  excite- 
ment in  Boston  and  elsewhere  at  the  North,  was 
picked  up  in  the  road,  as  Gen.  Blount  writes,  and 
was  most  likely  to  have  been  a  work  of  mischief 
on  the  part  of  some  ill-designing  white  man.  As 
transcribed  on  the  news  record  reads  literally 
thus: 

"  Dear  Sir— I  received  your  letter  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  1809,  with  great  freedom  and  juy  t)  hear  and 
understand  what  great  proceedance  joa  have  made, 
and  the  resolution  yon  have  ia  proceeding  on  in  busi- 
ness as  we  U4ve  ■nndertook,  and  hops  you  will  con- 
tintje  in  the  same  mind.  We  have  f  pread  the  nuse 
nearly  over  the  continent  in  our  part  of  the  Couatry, 
and  have  the  day  in  wliich  we  are  to  fall  to  work, 
and  you  must  be  sure  not  to  fail  on  the  day,  and  that 
is  the  22d  day  of  April,  to  begn  about  midnit,  and  to 
do  llio  work  at  hom  first,  and  then  to  take  the  armes 
of  them  you  Blay  lirst,  and  that  will  strengthen  us 
more  in  armes. — for  freedom  we  want  and  will  have, 
for  we  have  served  this  cruel  land  locg  anuif,  and  be 
as  secret  concerning  your  nuse  as  possible,  and  be 
sure  you  send  it  by  some  careful  hand,  and  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  discovered,  fiill  not  on  the  day,  for  we  are 
full  abell  to  conquer  by  any  means.— Sir,  I  am  your 
Captain  James,  living  in  the  State  of  Jorgy,  in  Green 
county,  so  no  more  at  present,  but  remaing  your 
friend  and  Captain  unfel  death.— direct  to  Cornell 
Lukes,  North  Carolina,  in  Marijn  Oounty,  near  Eoan- 
oak  river."  ;• ..  a 
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n.  Blount  adds,  that  another  letter  was  found 

wiih  it,  dated   in   Tennessee,    and    directed  to 

I  Brunswick  county  in  Virginia,  purporting  to  be 

'       rly  the  same  in  substance,  and  agreeing  ex- 

as  to  the  time  tlxed  for  carrying  the  scheme 

I  iinu  ClfcCt. 

j  The  style  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  of 
'  '^'leral   Blount  indicated  clearly   enough    that 

(•  was  an  exceeding  panic  among  the  South- 

peoplo,  and  the  withholding  from  the  news- 
is  all  of  the  rumors,  false  or  true,  in  relation 
rising  of  the  slaves,  illustrates  the  effect 
li  the  St.  Domingo  massacre  had  upon  the 

>e8  of  the  slave  masters.  The  manner  in 
h  the  letter  was  discovered,  however,  and  its 

eof  mla-spelling  some  words^  while  most  of 
>!hers  we  of  correct  orthography,  would  have 

lifiiedits  eflect  upon  the  minds  of  the  slave- 

iicrs,  if  fear  had  not  been  the  controlling  pas- 

11  of  the  hour. 


VI. 

INCIDENTS   OP  1810. 

The  record  books  kept  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  from 
which  much  of  the  matter  in  the  last  number 
was  collated,  will  have  given  to  the  Boston  mer- 
chants of  the  present  day  an  insight  in  respect  to 
the  difflcnlties  under  which  their  predecessors 
pursued  business  "sixty  years  since,"  when 
everything  was  hazardous  which  was  trusted  to 
the  sea,  and  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  The  Exchange  Coffee  House 
was  the  headquarters  for  merchants,  shipmas- 
ters and  supercargoes,  where  all  persons  connect- 
ed with  commerce  and  navigation  met,  to  hear 
and  to  communicate  the  latest  news,  to  digest  it, 
talk  over  plans  and  prospects  and  to  mark  out 
new  projects  of  enterprise.  Here  were  kept  the 
letter-bags  for  all  foreign  ports,  and  advertise- 
ments of  the  same  were  daily  posted,  announcing 
that  the  bags  of  vessels  to  sail  for  London,  Liv- 
erpool, Dublin,  Cronstadt,  other  European  ports, 
Halifax,  etc.,  were  then  open.  At  the  same  time, 
I  balls  and  concerts  were  occasionally  given  in  the 
I  spacipus  halls  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
prei»arations  for  some  of  the  latter  were  made  in 
the  most  extensive  manner.  The  concert  room 
wag  almost  a  fairy  scene,  with  trees  and  foliage 
attached  to  the  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the 
room;  all  lighted  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
ihe  whole  of  which  is  described  as  being  enchant- 
ingly  beautiful. 

That  year  the  political  association  of  Young 
Republicans  took  their  first  public  dinner  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  on  the  iih  uf  July."  El- 
bridge  Gerry  had  been  chosen  Governor  that  year 
I"  over  the  Federal  candidate,  with  William  Gray 
as  Lient.-Governor,  and^the  party  was  in  high 
glee.  Mr.  Gray  presided  at  the  dinner,  and 
among  the  prominent  Young  Kepublicans  pres- 
ent, were  gentlemen  who  were  active  democratic 
politicians  twenty  and  thirty  years  afterwards, 
such  as  John  K.  Simpson,  and  Charies  Hood, 
afterwards  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  Com- 
j  monwealth  Bank,  which  went  down  in  the  crash 
of  1837.  Politics  entered  quite  intimately  into 
business  relations  at  that  time,  and  the  North 
American  Insurance  Company  had  William  Gray 
for  President,  with  Perez  Morton,  John  Brazier, 
(from  whom  comes  the  name  of  Brazier's  Build- 
ing in  State  street),  David  Tilden  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  same  politics,  as  Directors. 

As  a  morsel  of  interest  to  those  concerned  in 
the  question  of  the  salt  duties  at  the  present  time, 
a  paragraph  in  a  Boston  newspaper  ef  that  year 


may  lie  mentioned,  which  stated  that  Mes-rs. 
Stevenson  and  Schcnck,  of  its  town,  had  com 
menccd  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  man- 
ufacture of  coarse  and  fine  salt.  The  samples 
produced  were  pronounced  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
blown  Liverpool,  and  the  cost  was  estimated  as 
not  over  ten  cents  a  bushel. 

MKKiNO  sm:i;p. 

The  year  1810  was  also  celebrated  for  the  furor 
which  existed  in  relation  to  the  importation  of 
Spanish  merino  sheep  into  New  England  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  existing  breeds,  in  the 
matter  of  raising  the  product  of  wool  to  a  higher 
grade.  Cornelius  Coolidge  &  Co.,  at  that  time 
enttrprising  Boston  merchants,  were  quite  active 
in  fostering  this  speculation,  which  became  quite 
a  mania,  and  was  most  abundantly  satirized  by 
the  wits  of  the  day.  Mr.  Coolidge  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
known  citizens  of  Boston  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards.  Vessels  which  arrived  at  various 
ports  of  New  England  at  the  time— at  Provi- 
dence, Portland,  Newburyport,  etc.,  as  well  as  at 
at  Boston— brought  consignments  of  these  sheep, 
and  every  farmer  of  note  or  ambition  entered 
into  this  speculation  personally  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  Mr.  Jarvis,  American  Consul  at  Lisbon, 
purchased  2,000  sheep  of  the  confiscated  flocks  of 
Manuel  Godoy,  the  celebrated  "  Prince  of  Peace," 
a  remarkable  man  in  his  day,  reported  to  be  the 
richest  person  in  Europe,  whose  relations  with 
the  Queen  of  Spain  were  matters  of  considerable 
scandal.  Godoy  was  in  part  an  instrument  in 
placing  the  inadequate  and  deficient  Joseph 
Bonaparte  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  ren- 
dered him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  jealous 
and  revengeful  Spaniards  of  the  lower  classes. 
Lord  Byron,  in  his  Childe  Harold,  alludes  to  this 
now  forgotten  personage  while  describing  the 
semi-savage  Spanish  mulateer,  who 
"  As  he  speeds,  he  chaunts :  '  Viva  el  Rey  ."  " 

And  eliecks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles;  and  curse  the  day 

When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy, 

And  gore-faced  treaoon  sprung  from  her  adulterate 

j>>y- 

The  merino  sheep  speculation  ruined  a  great 
many  persons.  The  New  England  sheep  pro- 
duced finer  wool,  but  the  merino  breed  made  very 
poor  mutton.  The  Avhole  programme  has  been 
changed  of  late  years,  and  the  New  England 
sheep  now  produce  coarser  wool,  larger  fleeces, 
and  better  mntton. 

perry's  victort. 

Correspondents  of  the  Commercial  Bulletin 
have  called  the  writer's  attention  to  various  re- 
miniscences connected  with  the  history  of  old 
Boston,  and  while  he  knew  Geor;^e  Schaffer  very 
well  in  the  latter  days  of  the  celebrated  joker,  and 
had  heard  many  anecdotes  of  "  Bobby  New,"  the 
barber,and  Ned  Harris,  he  dares  not  be  too  volumi- 
nous for  fear  of  wearying  the  patience  of  the 
publisher  and  the  public.  But  a  notice  of  Oliver 
Hazeard  Perry,  and  his  celebrated  victory  upon 
Lake  Erie,  as  he  was  one  of  Boston's  most  cher- 
ished favorites,  and  as  his  victory  caused  more 
public  rejoicing  here  than  in  any  other  Atlantic 
town  or  city,  belongs  so  intimately  to  the  history 
of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  and  its  times,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  omitted  with  impunity  or 
through  temporary  forgetfulness.  Very  hearty 
and  general,  rejoicings  were  had  upon  the  re- 
ceipt in  Boston  of  the  victory  of  Commodore 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  September  10, 1813,  and  the 
greater  interest  was  felt  in  the  affair  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  Perry's  expedition 
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went  with  him  trom  JNc.v  Knglancl.  J.icutcnant 
Brooks  of  the  marines,  son  of  Governor  Brooks 
of  Medford,  was  killed  in  the  battle.  This  was 
called  the  "  seventh  naval  victory,"  and  ^rcat 
\v;is  the  display  in  Boston  of  ihv^^s  and  other 
symbols  of  joy.  The  news  of  the  victory  was 
three  days  in  reaching  Cleveland,  and  a  week 
more  in  arriving  at  Washington,  and  then,  as  it 
did  not  come  by  mail,  it  was  discredited,  as  the 
British  fleet  was  known  to  be  superior  in  guns 
and  men  to  that  of  the  gallant  Perry,  I'crrj'.s 
dispatch  to  General  Harrison,  who  commanded 
the  land  forces  of  the  United  States  in  that  quar- 
ter, was  remarked  upon,  at  the  time  as  a  model  of 
brevity.    It  ran  thus: 

"Dear  (U'licral .—'We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
fheyaroour«!  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner 
and  one  sloop.    Yours  with  great  respect  and  exteein, 

O,  II.  Pi-:uuY, 
As  a  "  tribute  to  valor,"  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  was  called  at  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee House  immediately  after  the  intelligence  was 
received,  at  which  the  Hon,  John  Coffin  Jones 
presided,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  ex  Gov- 
ernor Gore,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  William  Gray 
and  others  were  appointed  to  present  a  sword 
and  other  tokens  of  respect  to  Commodore  Perry. 
The  celebrated  Thos.  0.  Selfridge,  who  killed 
yonng  Austin,  son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Austin,  in 
State  street  in  a  quarrel  growing  out  of  politics, 
was  secretary  to  the  committee.  A  brief  sketch 
of  this  unhappy  affair  will  be  appended.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  on  the  ith  of 
October,  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  when  it 
was  voted,  on  motion  of  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter, 
"  that  an  elegant  sword  be  presented  to  Commo- 
dore Perry,  accompanied  with  a  piece  or  pieces 
of  plate,  suitably  engraved  and  inscribed.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  voted  that  the  committee  who  had 
charge  of  the  subject  should  transmit  the  surplus 
of  the  fund  to  be  provided,  to  Commodore  Perry, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  distribute  it  to  all 
or  any  of  the  indigent  widows  or  dither  distressed 
relatives  of  the  brave  Americans  who  fell  in  the 
contest."  A  committe  of  48,  consisting  of  four 
gentlemen  from  each  ward  in  the  town,  was 
selected  to  collect  the  subscriptions,  and  upon  it 
were  the  names  of  many  gentlemen  who  have 
lived  in  the  city  down  to  within  a  dozen  or  twen- 
ty years.  TDe  object  of  so  large  a  committee 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  "that 
none  may  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying their  feelings  for  a  success  so  signal  and  a 
victory  so  glorious." 

THE     commodore's   BOSTON   RECEPTION. 

Bitter  as  were  the  feelings  of  the  two  political 
parties  towards  each  other,  they  cordially  agreed, 
one  and  all,  in  the  manifestations  of  respect 
which  were  paid  to  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Boston, 
after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  in  company  with 
his  wife,  on  Sunday  evening  May  1st,  1814. 
The  Commodore  was,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
contemporary  of  those  times,  understood  to  be 
a  connection  of  Hon.  John  Coflin  Jones,  who 
resided  in  Hanover  street,  about  opposite  Port- 
land street,  and  the  Commodore  and  his  lady 
made  their  first  stop  in  the  town  at  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Jones.  Very  few  people  knew  of  his  ar- 
rival, but  Monday  was  a  charter  fi^ld  day  of  that 
always  high  and  reputable  corps,  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery,  which  never  omitted  times 
and  opportunities  to  perform  military  duty,  and 
the  company,  under  Captain  Whitney,  having 
paraded  on  this  stated  occasion,  waited  on  their 
gallant  countryman  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones, 


and  desired  permission  to  pay  him  due  military 
honors.  At  the  same  time  they  presented  him 
with  an  invitation  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  wine 
and  the  collation  usually  prepared  upon  those  oc- 
casions in  Fancuil  Hall.  The  company  then  paid 
the  marching  and  standing  salutes,  and  having 
fired  three  vollies,  escorted  the  Commodore  with 
Hon.  Mr.  Jones,  General  Winslow,  and  other 
honorary  members  to  the  Halt.  After  the  colla- 
tion, toasting  began  and  was  kept  up  for  .some 
time,  the  Commodore  toasting  the  corps,  and 
after  ho  retired,  amid  bursts  of  applause,  the 
company  drank  standins— "Our Intrepid  Guest —  ', 
the  hero  of  Lake  Erie."  j 

The  news  that  the  gallant  Commodore  was  at 
Fancuil  Hall  spread  like  wild-fire,  though  the' 
public  had  no  previous  opportunity  of  being 
apprised  of  this  voluntary  and  spontaneous 
mark  of  attention  and  esteem.  The  information  j 
of  the  escort,  after  it  moved,  was  spread  so  rap- 
idly that  before  the  procession  reached  State 
street  and  Faneuil  Hall,  the  streets  were  literally 
filled  with  citizens,  who  made  the  air  resound 
with  their  continued  and  hearty  hurrahs.  The 
highest  honors  which  had  ever  been  accorded  to 
any  distinguished  guest  of  the  town  were  bestowed 
upon  the  favorite  naval  hero.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  a  public  festival  in  honor  of 
the  heroic  commander. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Washington  Light  Infantry, 
Capt.  Green;  the  Boston  Fusiliers,  Capt.  Fair- 
banks; Windsor  Blues,  Capt.  Parker,  and  the 
Boston  Light  Dragoons,  Capt.  Cook,  waited  on 
the  Commodore  at  his  residence,  at  Mrs.  Miles's, 
in  Southac  court,  and  paid  him  military  honors 
and  salutes.  A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House  the  same  day,  when 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Benj.  Rich,  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Col.  Henry  Sar- 
geant,  Robt.  G.  Shaw,  Alex.  Townsend  and 
others  were  chosen  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
festival.  They  waited  on  the  Commodore,  who 
accepted  the  invitation. 

On  Friday,  the  Commodore  visited  Harvard 
College,  having  the  escort  of  a  well-disciplined 
company  composed  of  the  two  upper  classes  of 
students.  After  inspecting  the  rooms,  he  was 
escorted  back  with  the  president  and  government 
of  the  college  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Waterhouse. 
The  evolutions  and  solder-like  conduct  of  the 
young  sons  of  science  drew  forth  from  the  Com- 
modore many  expressions  of  satisfaction.  Some 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  escort  are  among  our 
citizens  at  this  time. 

The  grand  dinner  was  given  to  the  Commodore 
at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  on  the  10th.  The 
company  assembled  at  the  Senate  chamber  of  the 
State  House,  and  then  proceeded  to  State  street 
and  the  Coffee  House  under  escort  of  the  Boston 
Light  Infantry,  Winslov  Blues,  New  England 
Guards  and  Rifle  Rangers,  in  battalion,  command- 
ed by  Col.  Hy  Sargeant.  Major  Tilden  was  chiel 
marshal  of  the  procession,  which  consisted  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  clergy,  selectmen, 
subscribers,  etc.  Hon.  Arnold  Welles  presided  at 
the  dinner,  which  was  served  up  by  Mr.  Jones, 
then  the  keeper  of  the  House,  which  was  long 
afterwards  spoken  of  for  its  elegance,  as  also  the 
delightful  manner  in  which  the  grand  hall  was 
decorated.  Popular  singing  and  a  good  band  of 
music  assisted  ia  the  festivities  which  were  pro- 
longed to  a  late  hour,— the  company  and  the 
guest  were  mutually  delighted,  and  the  occasion 
was  long  afterwards  spoken  of  by  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  proceedings  as  one  of  the  most 
joyous  and  agreeable  which  they  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. 
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THE  BOSTON  MILITARY. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  military  of  the 
State  was  an  important  institution,  and  its  racm- 
Iters  were  liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  time,  a;* 
there  were  always  apprehensions  that  an  attack 
might  bo  made  on  our  coast  from  the  Hritish 
fleets.  Military  men  were  to  bo  always  ready  to 
march  to  any  point  of  danger  within  the  State, 
and  officers  of  militia  and  of  the  light  or  uni- 
formed companies  were  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
on  Sundays  in  full  dress  military  array— cap, 
plume,  epaulettes,  sash,  etc. — and  marching  to 
church  with  their  wives,  sweethearts  or  friends 
as  if  ready  lor  an  emergency.  This  will  be  recol- 
lected by  many  Boston  people  of  the  present  day, 
who  were  boys  and  girls  at  the  time.  They  al- 
ways produced  something  of  a  sensation  in 
church  when  they  thus  appeared,  which  was 
never  remarked  upon  as  being  offensive  to  their 
modesty.  At  Dr.  Lowell's  church,  the  appear- 
ance of  Captain  Roulstone— a  well  known  glazitr 
of  the  west  part  of  the  town,  (afterwards. Colonel 
Roulstone)  who  commanded  a  AVard  company  of 
infantry— in  his  pew  in  the  gallery  on  Sundays, 
in  full  uniform,  always  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  the  youngsters.  The  readiness  with  which 
the  Boston  light  infantry  companies  turned  out 
to  welcome  Commodore  Perry  may  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  this  custom  of  the  day. 

GENERAL   HULL. 

A  different  feeling  was  experienced  by  the 
friends  of  General  William  Hull,  of  whom  there 
were  many  in  Boston,  as  at  this  same  time  came 
the  report  of  his  trial  at  Albany  by  court  mar- 
tial for  his  famous  surrender  at  Detroit  with  his 
army.  The  charges  against  him  were  treason, 
cowardice,  neglect  of  duty  and  unofHcer-like  con- 
duct. General  Henry  Dearborn  presided  over  the 
military  court,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members 
concurred  in  the  verdict  of  guilty,  with  the  sen- 
tence to  be  shot  to  death,  but  which  also  com- 
mended him  to  mercy.  President  Madison  ap- 
proved the  verdict  but  remitted  the  sentence.  A 
very  angry  discussion  was  carried  on  between 
the  journals  of  the  two  political  parties  concern- 1 
ing  the  merits  of  this  case,  which  has  been  seve- 
ral times  revived  in  later  years,  and  newer  writers 
have  taken  part  in  it  as  they  favored  the  Hull  or 
Dearborn  side  of  the  question.  The  late  Hon. 
David  Henshaw  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  favor 
of  General  Hull.  He  succeeded  Gen.  H,  A.  JS. 
Dearborn  as  Collector  of  Boston,  when  the  latter 
was  dismissed  by  President  Jackson,  and  had  ivo 
affection  for  the  Dearborn  family.  The  Federal- 
ists inclined  to  his  support  or  defence,  the  Re- 
publicans were  extremely  violent  against  him. 
The  public  feeling  was  very  severe  towards  the 
unfortunate  general,  and  the  writer  well  remem- 
bers one  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  printed 
by  the  celebrated  publishers  of  this  class  of  sen- 
sational literature  at  that  time,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Coverly  of  Milk  street,  which,  in  most  lugubrious 
verse  was  devoted  to  the  story  of  Hull's  surren- 
der. This  curiosity  of  rhyme  and  metre  began  :— 
"  Ye  Columbians  so  bold,  attend  while  I  sing; 

Sure,  treason  and  treachery  are  not  quite  the  thing. 
At  a  time  like  the  pre^'ent,  we  ought,  one  and  all. 
In  defence  of  our  rights  to  stand  nobly  or  fall. 
Chobtts- 
And  sing,  God  send  a  peace ! 

And  let  every  true  American  sing,  God  send  a  peace ! 
Wifh  a  brave,  gallant  army,  Hull  went  to  Detroit- 
Went  there  to  accomplish  some  gallant  exploit ; 
The  British  and  Indians  he  would  all  cause  to  run- 
Then  this  general  gave  up  without  firing  a  gun. 
Chorus— 
And  sing,  God  send  a  peace,  etc. 

The  illustrative  cut  which -adorned  this  queer 


rhyme  was  of  the  coarsest  Sescription.  It  repre 
scnted  the  figure  of  an  American  officer,  sitting 
under  the  loop  of  a  gallows.  By  his  side  was  a 
figure  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  as  black  and  ugly 
as  ho  could  be  drawn  and  painted,  with  an  im- 
mense coiled  up  tail,  and  with  him  was  a  box 
lablcd  "  British  gold."  Copies  were  printed  and 
sold  long  after  the  war  was  over,  as  well  as  at 
the  time  of  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 

The  refrain  issued  upon  the  news  of  Perry's 
victory  began, 
"  Ye  SOHH  ot  Columbia,  give  cir  to  my  story, 

Who  fougiit  with  brave  Perry  where  cannon  did  roar ; 
Your  valor  has  gained  you  immortal  glory— 

A  fame  that  shall  last  until  lime  is  no  more." 

NATHANIEL   COVERLV. 

Mr.  Coverly,  who  was  the  publisher  of  about 
all  the  war  songs  of  the  day,  and  other  literature 
of  the  same  sort,  had  a  shop  for  a  long  time  in 
the  South  side  of  Milk  street,  not  far  from 
Theatre  alley,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Devonshire  street.  He  kept  a  poet,  or 
ready  writer,  who  manufactured  for  him  all  prose 
and  verse  artides  which  were  called  for  by  the 
occasions  of  the  time.  His  songs  of  the  naval 
battles  sold  wonderfully  among  the  sailors,  .the 
Ann  street  population  of  that  day — most  of  the 
shops  of  which  neighborhood  retailed  them— and 
the  juveniles.  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  this 
miscellaneous  matter,  was  a  comical  genius,  who 
could  do  the  grave  or  the  gay,  as  necessity  de- 
manded, and  with  equal  facility.  It  used  to  be 
said  of  Mr.  Coverly  that  when  a  culprit  was  hung 
he  had  his  "  last  words  and  dying  speech"  all 
printed  beforehand,  and  ready  for  sale  to  the 
multitude  which  surrounded  the  gallows  to  have 
a  sight  of  the  execution.  The  same  gallows  draw- 
ing answered  for  all  the  candidates,  although  there 
was  a  necessity  for  alteration  when  more  than 
one  was  hanged,  as  additional  cofHns  were  re- 
quired to  adorn  the  picture. 

Mr.  Wright  was,  however,  most  celebrated  for  his 
"bobolition  celebration"  * 

—caricatures  of  the  negro  processions,  speeches, 
toasts,  &c.,  made  at  the  time,  when  the  negroes 
walked  in  procession,  and  had  a  celebration  to 
commemorate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Hancock.  Many  people  are  living  now,  in  and 
out  of  Boston,  who,  in  their  younger  days,  have 
nearly  split  their  sides  with  laughter  at  the  droll 
conceits  ot  this  funny  writer,  who  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  negroes  the  most  odd  and  most 
characteristic  expressions.  The  procession  itself 
at  the  outset  was  as  respectable  in  character  and 
appearance,  as  the  circumstances  admitted.  The 
members  carried  appropriate  banners,  with  in- 
scriptions suitable  to  the  occasion,  among  them 
a  portrait  of  Governor  Hancock,  though  the 
freedom  acts  which  abolished  slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  result  of  popular  feeling  acting 
upon  the  State  Legislature— and  more  than  all 
this,  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  England.  The  procession  was, 
however,  always  a  prime  source  of  fun  for  the  mis- 
chievous Boston  boys,  who  looked  forward  to  this 
celebration  with  as  much  anticipative  delight  as 
they  did  to  that  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  all 
know  how  the  boys  down  to  this  day  make 
ready  for  the  advent  of  the  National  Anniversary. 

The  most  respectable  of  the  colored  men  of 
Boston  at  that  time  were  the  principals  of  the 
exhibitions;  they  had  good  music,  for  the  colored 
bands  of  musicians  at  that  time  furnished  a  great 
portion  of  the  martial  music  for  the  military  and 
the  civic  processions,  but  the  day  was  looked  upon 


as  one  of  "fun  and  pure  ridicule  by  most  peo- 
ple.   The  boys  would  collect  the  dust  of  the  street 
in  pans  or  scrape  it  up  in  their  hands  and  fling  it 
over  the  heads  of  the  pompously  marching  mem- 
bers of  the  African  procession,  many  of  whom 
would  be  whitened  from  head  to  foot  with  these 
sweepings  and  scrapings,  while  their  eyes  would 
bo  blinded  and  their  faces  smeared  in  the  hot  day 
with  a  mixture  of  sweat  and  fine  gravel.    Serious 
quarrels  would  arise  between  the  celebrators  and 
tJieiT  tormentors,  and  the  impulsive  negroes  would 
iiiiu^s  retaliate  in  such  a  serious  way  that 
ukl  bo  taken    from  the  ranks  by  ofll- 
1  lodged  in  jail  for  assault.    The  whole 
Ml"  rtt  last  became  such  a  farce  that  its  practice 
is  abandoned,  the  better  portion  of  the  colored 
"'    linding  that  its  continuance  was  only  a 
{  exasperation  to  themselves  and  of  bur- 
.     10  the  laughter-loving  white  spectators, 
.St  of  whom,  however,  hugely  enjoyed  the  queer 
liibition  in  which  the  negroes  at  the  beginning 
>k  so  much  pride. 

VII. 

The   pictorial   illustration  which  surrounded 
the  fanciluUy  reported  proceedings  of  "  Boboli- 
lion  Day,"  was  a  representation  of  the  procession 
upon  the  march,  with  individual  imitations  of 
African  physiognomy  in  most  exaggerated  propor- 
tions of  general  expression;  and  the  heels  of  the 
;  charicatnred  members,  with    the    spurs  of  the 
horsemen,  were  pictured  to  match. 
The  members  did  not  have  a  general  dinner,  or 
nation,  though  the  officers  might  regale  them- 
selves quietly  with  crackers  and  cheese  in  some 
!  retteat  of  their  own,  but  the  reporter  who  fur- 
I  nished   Mr.  Coverley's   bulletin  of  the   doings 
I  always  gave  them  a  dinner,  with  speeches  and 
toasts.    Among  the  latter  were  many  which  were 
long  rememberei  and  repeated,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Dc  African  Fair  Sex—Ttsy  hab  no  need  of  perfum- 
ery, caase  rteir  natural  smell  am  always  trong  enough 
ob  deir  own  accord." 

"  fleorge  JVash^ngton—Tle  no  inpt'S  to  l>9  compared 
to  Peior  Gussdan  put  ■Nour  finger  iiito  de  tire  and 
take  liiin  right  out  again."  . 

'■  West  Bosson—'M.ny  de  time  come  when  she  no  moie 
cease  to  be  honor  oif  the  town,  and  make  de  black 
man  blush  for  de  white  man's  debilty." 

PETER  GUSS, 

referred  to  in  the  toast,  was  in  his  day  the  dandy 
negro  of  Boston.  He  aped  gentility  in  his  showy 
dress,  wore,  or  preended  to  wear,  three  or  four 
watches,  with  half  a  dozen  great  brass  seals 
banging  from  his  pockets,  had  rings  on  his  fin- 
gers and  sparkling  buckles  on  his  shoes.  It  used 
to  be  said  of  him  that  he  would  go  into  the  mar- 
ket to  purchase  some  article,  and  if  the  price  was 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  he  would  answer  thus: 
Placing  his  finger  on  the  article  to  show  his  rings, 
he  would  say,  "I  gib  you  a  pisaleen"  (pistereen,or 
20  cents)  and  drawing  back  to  display  the  buckles 
on  his  shoes,  he  would  pull  out  a  pinchback 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  add,  "  and  gib  you 
"ve  minutes  to  tink  ob  it."   When  Peter  died  and 

.13  buried,  he  had  a  grand  funeral,  and  on  the 
same  day  there  was  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
^uD,  which  people  were  looking  at  through  their 
smoked  glasses,  the  only  article  which  has  held 
its  necessity  to  this  time,  and  has  not  gone  out  of 
fashion.  A  colored  man  asked  permission  to 
look  through  one  of  the  glasses,  which  being 
accorded,  he  asked  what  the  black  thing  before 
the  sun  was.  The  reply  was  given  to  his  great 
satisfaction  that  it  was  "Pete  Guss  going  to 
heaven." 

Mr.  Coverly's  name  in  the  Boston  Directory 
was  omitted  about  1824,   and  in  1825,  appeared 


the  substitution,  "  Eunice  Coverly,  pamphlet- 
seller,  16  Milk  street."  The  number  was  soon 
afterwards  changed  to  40.  He  imitated  the  old 
8chool  in  dresp,  wore  the  old  style  ruffled-bosom 
shirts,  and  took  a  profusion  of  snuff. 

"l5IG   DICK." 

Richard  Seavers,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Boston  in  the  years  which  succeeded  the  war, 
was  a  herculean  negro,  who  floated  as  a  waif 
into  the  town;  fie  was  understood  to  have  been 
in  the  national  service  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  with  some  people  had  even  arrived  at 
the  digni'y  of  being  a  Dartmoor  prisoner,  which 
carried  a  good  deal  of  popularity  with  it.  He 
was  probably  a  Virginia  negro,  and  while  in  the 
United  States  service  he  had  learned  the  aft  of 
boxing,  rather  crudely,  and  he  set  up  a  boxing 
school  and  a  second  hand  watch  establishment 
on  a  small  scale,  in  the  centre  of  what  was  then 
called  "  Boston  Hill,"  as  also  a  dance-hall.  He 
was  considerably  more  than  six  feet  high,  his 
huge  limbs  being  very  well  ]';i  portioned,  and  he 
had  great  muscular  strength.  "  Big  Dick"  was 
"  king  of  the  hill  "  at  night,  but  he  was  never 
ugly  or  vengeful,  and  by  day  he  exhibited  his 
huge  proportions  in  the  street,  a  little  fancifully 
dressed,  frequently  taking  with  him  a  short  man 
for  comparison's  sake,  and  always  carrying  seals 
for  watches  in  fobs  on  both  his  sides.  Sporting 
boxers  occasionally  gave  exhibitions  in  Boston, 
in  which  Dick  would  usually  be  invited  to  take  a 
part,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  enter- 
ta'ners.  He  was  however  once  worsted  by  a 
Boston  Boy,  a  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  merchants, 
who,  having  travelled  in  Europe,  had  learned  the 
art  of  self-defence  to  perfection.  He  had  dispro- 
portionate upper  limb",  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  hard  customer,  to  engage,  and  when  he  met 
Dick,  the  negro  giant  thcught.  little  of  his 
antagonist,  until  ije  was  knocked  '^.rt^tt  twice  by  i 
the  more  scientific  practices  of  the"  art  pugilistic. 
Dick  was  a  big  man  in  his  day  in  more  than  one 
sense,  and  his  skeleton  was  held  to  be  such  a 
prize,  that  before  his  death  he  is  said  to  have 
sold  it  to  half  a  dozen  surgeons,  and  received  the 
money  from  each.  At  his  death  his  wife  did  not 
recognize  the  claimants  of  his  bones,  and  the 
legend  was,  that  the  afterwards  murdered  Dr. 
George  Parkman  paid  $100  extra  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  skeleton  to  science  and  curi- 
osity. The  bones  now  hang  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege on  Grove  Street,  or  common  report  testifies 
in  vain. 

SOUTHAC  COURT   AND   ITS   STORY. 

Sonthac  Court,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Commodore  Perry  in  Boston,  should 
not  in  any  wise  be  connected  with  Southac  street, 
which  at  that  time  was  our  Richmond  street — 
"  Boston  Hill,"  or  '•  Nigger  Hill,"  as  the  North 
part  of  Beacon  Hill  was  called;  where  "Big 
Dick,"  the  monster  negro  of  Boston  flourished, 
amid  low  dance  houses,  "  highbinders,"  and  all 
the  vicious  and  depraved  of  every  color.  That 
street  is  now  called  Revere  street.  SonthacCourt 
was  then  a  cul  de  sac,  and  was  that  part  of  what 
is  now  Howard  street,  eas't  of  Somerset  street. 
Commodore  Perry,  for  the  better  convenience  of 
meeting  his  numerous  friends,  took  lodgings  at 
the  private  boarding-house  in  this  court,  which 
as  Mrs.  Carter's  boarding-house  had  long 
been  celebrated  as  the  first  of  its  class  in  Bostoi, 
the  most  fashionable  and  genteel  of  the  young 
bachelors  of  Boston  being  among  its  habitants. 
Here,  at  this  house  years  before.  General  Alex- 


ander  Hamilton,  whose  statue  is  now  in  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  was  lodj^ed  upon  his  first 
visit  to  Boston.  All  may  not  know  that  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  shot  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr,  at 
VVeehawken,  N.  J.,  was  Washington's  favoritt' 
aid-decamp  in  war,  his  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  man  whom  Washinj^ton  loved 
and  respected  more  than  any  other,  save,  perhaps, 
General  Henry  Knox.  Hamilton  was  hated  by 
the  Democrats  or  Republicans  of  that  day  more 
than  any  other  man,  and  he  was  the  very  idol  of 
the  Federalists,  and  here  in  Boston  he  was  a  most 
welcome  social  guest  in  the  highest  circles  of  tLe 
town. 

The  famous  French  General  Morean,  the  hero 
of  Hohenlinden,  who  at  one  lime  divided  the 
favor  and  admiration  of  the  fickle  multitude  of 
France  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  also  honored 
Southac  Court  with  his  residence  at  Mrs.  Carter's 
boarding-house  while  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston 
at  the  time  when  he  was  under  order  of  banish- 
ment from  France  through  the  hostility  of  Napo- 
leon. He  received  great  attentions  from  persons 
of  all  parties  during  his  residence  in  Boston. 

A  FATAL  DUEL. 

Another  incident  connected  with  this  some- 
what celebrated  and  fashionable  house  is  of  a 
tragic  character— one  of  a  kind  which  has  never 
been  common  to  our  peculiar  latitude  or  locality. 
Some  years  before  this  visit  of  Commodore  Perry, 
there  boarded  at  Mrs.  Carter's  house  two  young 
■  gentlemen,  Boston  merchants,-  Charles  Miller,  a 
partner  with  his  father  in  Merchants'  Row,  and 
Edward  Rand  of  the  firm  of  Phelps  &  Rand. 
They  were  social  friends,  and  both  were  much 
liked  in  their  circle  of  acquaintances.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler had  been  paying  attention  to  or  had  been 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Topping  of  Pro- 
vidence, who  had  for  some  reason  suddenly 
thrown  up  her  engagement,  and  as  it  was  sup- 
posed much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  her  late  lover. 

The  affair  was  the  occasion  of  considerable 
conversation  and  gossip  at  the  time,  and  while  it 
was  on  its  nine  days'  wonder.  Mr.  Miller  en- 
tered the  di  ling  hall  of  the  house  when  the  table 
was  set  for  dinner,  with  a  rose  in  the  breast  but- 
ton-hole of  his  coat,  such  practice  being  fashion- 
able at  the  time.  Mr.  Phelps  was  opposite  to 
him  at  the  table,  and  asked  him  somewhat  taunt- 
ingly—"Is  that  the  rose  which  Miss  Topping 
sent  you?"  Miller  replied  by  seizing  a  bottle  of 
wine  fron  the  table  and  hurling  it  at  Rand's 
head,  the  botil  j  missing  its  mark,  and  passing 
through  a  window  behind  him.  A  challenge  was 
the  consequence  and  the  two  parties  met  at  Dor- 
chester, with  their  seconds.  J^verything  had 
been  arranged  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  car- 
riages in  which  they  proceeded  to  the  ground, 
which  was  destined  to  be  fatal,  having  on  them 
only  the  principals,  with  a  surgeon  and  seconds, 
and  the  drivers  outside.  Rand  was  shot  dead  at  the 
first  fire.  Miller  and  his  second  was  driven  to 
Providence  in  their  carriage,  whence  they  went 
to  New  York  and  were  concealed  or  proceeded  to 
parts  unknown.  Mr.  Rind's  brother  was  in 
business  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  left  the  coun- 
try. There  was  no  witness  of  the  duel,  save  the 
driver  of  the  carriage  in  which  Miller  and  his 
friend  went  to  the  ground,  and  be  testified  very 
hardly  against  his  employer  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  and  discharged  his  pistol.  He 
met  with  an  accident,  however,  about  a  year 
afterwards  and  was  killed,  and  Miller,  who  de- 
clared that  the  driver  had  testified  falsely  against 


hinj,  returned  to  Boston.  Sheriff  Bradford  was 
asked  if  he  did  not  intend  to  have  him  arrested, 
but  ho  understood  the  case;  the  government  had 
no  witnesses,  and  Miller  remained  unharmed. 
Tiie  writer  is  indebted  t)  these  particulars  to  Mr. 
Timothy  Dodd,  the  oldest  of  Boston  leading  mer- 
chants, who  is  a  miracle  of  memory  as  well  as 
health  and  longevity.  Mr.  Dodd  was  a  neighbor 
to  Messrs.  Miller  &  Son,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances,  which  made  a  great 
sensation  in  that  day,  but  passed  off  like  the  ex- 
citements which  preceeded  them  and  those  which 
have  followed  them. 

HOWARD    STREET. 

At  that  time  the  land  between  Somerset  and 
Bulfinch  Streets,  where  is  now  Howard  Street, 
was  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Dixwell  who  resided 
on  Bulfinch  Street,  where  is  now  the  north-east 
corner  of  Howard,  and  had  a  spendid  garden, 
with  fruit  trees,  &c.,  which  extended  l)ack  to 
Southac  Court  and  Somerset  Street.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  passage  through  was  often  dii-cusscd 
but  it  was  thought  to  be  too  bad  to  spoil  such 
splendidly  ornamented  grounds  even  for  a  public 
necessity.  There  were  also  those  people  then  as 
now,  who  never  are  able  to  see  the  advantage  or 
necessity  of  making  such  improvements,  who 
did  not  believe  in  extending  or  widening  streets, 
and  like  enormities;  while  others  there  were,  of 
whom  there  are  a  few  of  similar  characier  in  the 
present  generation,  who  always  objected  to  the 
expense  of  such  improvements.  The  cost  of  the 
extension  which  gave  the  name  to  Howard  Street 
was  about  $10,000,  and  some  persons  considerel 
it  excessive  at  the  time. 

THE   STATE   STREET   HOMICIDE. 

The  name  of  Thomas  0.  Selfridge  having  oc- 
curred as  Secretary  of  the  Boston  meeting  which 
assembled  to  express  its  gratification  at  the  vic- 
tory on  Lake  Erie,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  gallant 
American  commander,  an  account  of  his  deadly 
encounter  with  young  Austin  in  State  Street, 
several  years  before,  which  belongs  so  particular- 
ly to  the  neighborhood  of  our  history,  should  not 
be  omitted.  It  was  a  most  exciting  event  in  its 
day.  Charles  Austin  was  a  Harvard  Colleg*^ 
youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  son  of  Hon.  Benj. 
Austin,  the  celebrated  Democratic  politician  who 
took  the  name  of  "  Honestus  "  in  his  numerous 
political  writings.  Self  ridge  was  a  young  law- 
yer, having  an  office  in  the  Old  State  House,  and 
an  ardent  Federalist.  The  difficulty  arose  absut 
the  settlement  of  a  bill  for  expenses  which  had 
been  incurred  at  a  Democratie  celebration  of  the 
4th  of  July.  Selfridge  had  one  application  from 
Eben.  Eager,  a  tavern-keeper,  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  Republican  committee,  at  whose 
instance  the  landlord  had  provided  a  dinner  for 
the  party  at  Copp's  Hill.  The  bill  was  $650. 
Benj.  Austin — "  Old  Hony,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  political  friends  and  opponents— .vas 
one  of  the  committee.  It  was  the  general  report, 
and  was  stated  in  evidence  afterwards  that  Sel- 
fridge put  the  man  off  several  times,  and  advised 
him  not  to  take  out  a  writ,  but  as  the  man  in- 
sisted upon  it,  the  writ  was  at  length  issued. 

I  THE   PROVOCATION. 

Mr.  Austin  had  told  persons  who  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  that  "  there  would  not  have 
been  anything  done  about  the  business  had  it  not 
been  for  that  damned  Federal  lawyer."  Out  of 
this  came  the  germ  of  the  quarrel  and  Austin 
repeatedly  called  him  a  rascal,  &c.  Selfridge 
was  indignant;  he  said  he  had  Austin  in  his 


power;  that  he  could  prove  that  he  had  tried  to 
settle  the  difficulty,  and  that  Austin  had  prom- 
iced  him  to  contradict  the  aspersion  in  the  samo 
public  manner  and  in  the  same  places  in  which 
it  had  been  made.  He  applied  personally  to  Mr. 
Austin  to  contradict  his  report,  but  as  Self rid'T- 
stated,  he  did  not  do  it,  though  he  had  confcBscd 
it  was  wron?,  had  promised  to  contradict  it,  and 
afterwards  refused  to  comply  with  his  promise. 
The  controversy  between  the  two  men  was  ex- 
ceedingly bitter,  and  a';  the  end  of  it  Mr.  Selfridge 
published  an  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
of  that  day,  signed  in  his  own  name,  in  which 
the  strongest  and  most  abusive  language  was 
used  toward  Mr.  Benj.  Austin.  Epithets  of  this 
kind  in  that  day  meant  something,  and  it  was 
understood  that  no  person  would  utter  them  in 
reference  to  another,  if  the  latter  moved  in  re- 
spectable society  without  being  called  to  account 
therefor. 

Mr.  Selfridge  understood  this,  and  expected 
that  Mr.  Austin  would  retaliate  upon  him  per- 
sonally for  his  words,  or  that  Austin  would 
attempt  to  horsewhip  him  or  employ  some  one  to 
do  so.  Selfridge  had  said  to  a  friend,  in  regard 
to  the  controversy,  that  if  Austin  would  recall 
his  expressions  he  would  be  satisfiel;  that  he 
had  ordered  the  publication  of  his  card  to  be 
suspended  for  several  days  in  order  to  give  Austin 
an  opportnnityof  retracting  what  he  had  said,  but 
that  the  last  answer  he  had  from  Austin  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  (Selfridge)  was  a  damned  ras- 
cal, and  "I  might  help  myself  as  I  could." 

Neither  young  Austin  nor  Selfridge  were  reck- 
oned in  the  class  called  "  fighting  men."  Austin 
was  weakly  and  Selfridge  had  partly  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs.  The  idea  which  possessed  Selfridge 
was  that  he  should  be  attacked  by  Mr.  Austin, 
senior,  or  by  some  one  employed  by  him,  and  as 
he  was  not  a  person  to  fight  with  fisticuffs  he 
had  armed  himself  with  a  pistol.  Two  publica- 
tions appeared  the  same  day — one  from  Mr. 
Austin,  in  the  Chronicle,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Selfridge,  in  the  Gazette.  Both  parties  were  in 
Uie  highest  iitate  of  exasperation^  up  to  the 
fetal  day.      ^ 

THE  OFFENSIVE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Selfridge  had  written  letters  to  Mr.  Austin, 
senior,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  Thomas 
Welsh,  Esq.,  who  had  interviews  with  Austin  on 
the  29th  and  30th  of  July,  in  which  the  latter  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  accusation, 
but  stated  that  he  had  not  used  Selfridge's  name, 
but  he  made  no  public  retraction.  Selfridge  was 
dissatisfied,  and  on  the  4  th  of  August  he  issued 
the  following  advertisement  in  the  Gazette  : 

"Benjamin  Austin,  Loan  Officer,  having  acknnwl- 
eaged  tbat  he  h«  circulated  an  infamous  iaUehood 
concerning  my  professional  con'luct  in  a  certaiu  cause, 
and  having  refused  to  give  the  satisfaction  due  to  a 
sentleman  in  similar  causes -I  hereby  publish  s^id 
Austin  as  a  coward,  a  licir  and  a  scoundrel ;  and  if  the 
said  Austin  has  the  effrontery  to  deny  any  part  of  the 
charge  he  shall  be  silenced  by  the  most  irrefragable 
P'$P'-  Thomas  O.  Selfkidge. 

Boston,  4th  Angus*-. 

P.  S.— The  various  editors  In  the  United  States  are 
requested  to  insert  the  above  notice  in  their  journals 
and  their  bills  shall  be  paid  to  their  respective  asents 
m  this  town." 

This  note  Messrs.  Russell  &  Cutter  publishers 
of  the  Gazette,  were  ordered  to  suppress,  if  Mr. 
Welsh  should  receive  an  explanation  from  Mr. 
Austin.  It  was  written  several  days  before  the  4th. 

Mr.  Austin  obtained  knowledge  that  he  was 
posted,  and  published  in  the  Independent  Chroni- 
cle of  the  same  morning  the  following,  viz. : 


"Considering  it  rterogstory  to  enter  mto  a  newspaper 
(Controversy  with  one  T.  O.  Selfrl<lBe,  in  reply  to  liis 
insolent  falFO  publication  lu  the  C'ar.ette  of  this  day; 
it  any  gentlonian  is  desirons  to  know  the  facts,  on 
which  hii  impertinence  is  founded,  any  information 
will  be  given  by  me  on  the  subject. 

Boston,  Aug.  4.  Bknjamin  Austin. 

5C^  Those  who  publish  Selfridge's  statement  are 
reiiiiested  to  insert  the  above,  and  thoy  shall  be  paid  on 
presenting  their  bills." 

Mr.  Welsh  met  Mr.  B.  Austin  on  the  morning 
of  the  publication  of  the  two  pronimciamentos, 
and  after  some  immaterial  conversation,  he  told 
Welsh  "  he  should  not  meddle  with  Selfridge 
himself,  but  some  person  on  a  footing  with  him 
should  take  him  in  hand.  Probably  this  con- 
versation was  communicated  to  Selfridge.  He 
expected  to  be  attacked,  and  procured  a  pistol  to 
be  prepared  for  it;  but  it  was  not  expected  then 
or  afterwards  that  he  supposed  the  assailant 
would  be  young  Austin. 

THE    FATAL  MEETING. 

The  tragedy  was  enacted  soon  after  one  o'clock 
on  that  day.  Mr.  Selfridge's  office  was  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Old  Sate  House,  and  about 
that  time  he  came  out,  having  his  pistol  in  his 
right  hand,  which  was  in  his  pocket.  He  took  a 
line  of  walk  towards  the  Branch  Bank  building, 
which  was  on  the  South  side  of  State  street, 
between  Congress  and  Kilby  streets,  without 
stepping  upon  the  sidewalk.  Young  Austin, 
whose  usual  practise  was  to  carry  a  rattan  in  his 
hand,  came  out  that  morning  and  purchased  a 
larger  cane  of  William  Schaffer.  He  met  his 
young  friend,  William  Tales,  in  State  street, 
about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  who  returned  with 
him  to  his  father's  house,  where  Fales  left  him 
and  went  to  Charlestown.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock,  Austin  was  at  the  house  of  Capt.  Prince, 
afterwards  United  States  Marshal  Prince, 
in  Chamber  street,  where  he  metRjv.  Charles 
Lowell,  who  had  called  on  a  visit,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
afterwards  testified  that  "he  appeared  to  be  a 
very  pleasant  young  man,  and  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  my  mind."  Between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  Fales  met  Austin  again  in  Court 
street,  and  with  two  other  young  men  fiey  went 
into  Concert  Hall,  when  Austin  took  something  to 
drink  with  a  Mr.  Prince.  The  two  then  walked 
up  to  Judge  Donnison's,  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Summer  streets,  to  see  his  son. 
About  one  o'clock  they  walked  down  State  street, 
intending  to  visit  a  Mr.  Dexter  in  Broad  street, 
whom  they  had  engaged  to  call  upon.  Conver- 
sation ensued  in  relation  to  his  resenting  the 
insults  offered  to  his  father,  and  he  said  as  long 
as  he  remained  connected  with  the  College  he 
could  not  consistently  with  that  connection  take 
any  notice  of  the  publication  of  that  morning, 
but  that  after  he  left  College,  neither  T.  0.  Sel- 
fridge nor  any  one  else  should  asperse  his  father 
or  his  connections,  or  words  to  that  effect.  When 
they  had  gone  as  far  as  Kilby  street  Austin  said 
he  would  go  no  farther,  and  they  returned  up 
State  to  Congress  street. 

THE   SCENE   OF   CONFLICT. 

On  the  corner  of  State  and  Congress  Streets, 
where  the  Traveller  building  now  stands,  Mr. 
Townsend  had  a  watchmaker's  shop,  and  oppo- 
site to  this  shop  they  met  Mr.  Horatio  Bass,  with 
whom  Austin  conversed  uatil  the  moment  of  the 
fatal  affray,  though  the  reports  differed  slightly 
on  this  point.  Mr.  John  Bailey,  who  worked  for 
Mr.  Townsend,  but  who  occupied  the  shop,  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  testified  that  he  saw  Austin  pass 
down  State  Street  and  back  again;  he  passed  by 


^/ 


the  shop,  and  then  returned  and  stood  in  front, 
talking  with  Mr.  Fales  and  playing  with  his  cane 
Bailey  said  to  a  person  in  the  shop—"  Now  we 
shall  have  a  caper,"  and  he  went  to  the  open 
doorway  In  front.    When  Self  ridge  came  in  sight 
and  met  the  eye  of  Austin,  the  latter  moved 
quickly  off  the  sidewalk,  changing  his  cane  from 
the  left  to  the  right  hand  and  with  it  raised  went 
towards  Selfridge,  then  passing  along  the  street. 
They  met  about  seventeen  paces  from  the  place 
Austin  had  left,  and  the  uplifted  cane  was  des- 
cending upon  Selfridge's  head,  when  the  latter 
discharged  his  pistol  into  Austin's  left  breast, 
inflicting  a  fatal  wound.    The  blow  was  a  heavy  1 
one  and  staggered  Selfridge,  and  several  others 
of  less  force  were  made  upon  him,  and  he  struck 
at  Austin  with  his  pistol  before  the  latter  fell 
with  the  blood  issuing  from  his  mouth.    He  was 
shot  through  the  lungs,  the  ball  having  entered 
I  a  little  below  the  left  pap.    He  was  taken  into 
Mr.  Townsend's  shop  and  Dr.  Thos.  Danforth 
who  examined  the  wound  immediately  afterwards 
said  it  was  upward,  and  the  ball    must  have 
passed  through  some  principal  blood-vessel.    A 
moment  afterwards  he  gave  a  last  gasp  and  ex- ; 
Ipired. 
t  ' 

THE  HOMICIDE,    AFTER   THE    KILLING. 

Mr.  Selfridge  received  a  very  severe  contusion 
on  the  forehead  by  the  first  blows  from  Austin's 
cane,  which  were  described  as  having  "staggered" 
him.  The  late  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  was  his 
classmate  in  College,  called  upon  him  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  described  ths  wound  as  being  a  large 
contusion  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  three 
inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in 
depth.  The  skin  was  not  broken  and  Dr.  War- 
ren said  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  would" 
have  been  the  consequence  had  the  hat  been  ofi", 
as  the  bone  is  thinner  there  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  scull.  Selfridge  did  not  immediately 
leave  the  ground,  although  there  was,  of  course, 
considerable  commotion,  as  the  multitude  in- 
creased. On  the  north  side  of  State  street,  the  site 
where  was  afterwards  built  the  United  States 
Bank,  now  the  Merchants'  Bank  building,— on 
the  eastern  part  of  the  site,  John  M.  Lane  kept  a 
barber's  shop,  and  in  it  at  the  time  were  Major 
Melville,  "  the  last  of  the  cocked  hats,"  well  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  Old  Boston  harbor  tea 
party,  and  Dudley  Plckman,  of  Salem.  Mr. 
Lane  was  at  the  door  when  the  pistol  was  fired, 
and  cried  out  that  Selfridge  had  ahot  a  man. 
Major  Melville  asked  if  it  was  Mr.  Austin — mean- 
ing the  senior.  Lane  said  "  No.  It  is  a  very 
young  man."  They  went  out,  and  the  courteous 
Major  tapping  Selfridge  gently  on  the  shoulder 
said,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  killed  a  man, 
and  desired  him  not  to  go  away.  He  answered, 
civilly,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  going  away. 
Major  Ben.  Russell,  who  was  among  the  excited 
crowd,  called  out  loudly  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  stop  him.  Selfridge  resided  in  Medford,  but  he 
went  with  Mr.  Wm.  Ritchie  to  his  house,  leaving 
word  for  Deputy  Sheriff  Bell  where  he  might  be 
found,  and  to  come  to  him.  He  had  an  engage- 
ment to  dine  with  Mr.  Bell  that  day  at  Julian's, 
a  celebrated  restaurant  which  was  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Congress  and  Milk  streets. 

THE   SPECTATORS. 

There  was  soon  an  immense  crowd  which  al- 
most instantly  gathered  on  that  usually  well 
filled  locality  at  the  'Change  hour,  or  near  it; 
but,  although  there  was  much  indignant  conver- 
sation, with  some  threats  and  execrations,  no  one 


attempted  to  lay  hands  on  him.  The  feeling  of 
the  assemblage  was  well  pictured  afterwards,  by 
the  counsel  of  Selfridge,  describing  that  from  the 
age  and  relation  of  young  Austin,  to  the  cause 
which  produced  the  fatal  event,  the  most  unfa 
vorable  conclusions  were  made  against  Selfridge. 
The  murdered  victim  was  young,  just  emerginji 
from  a  state  of  pupilage  to  a  state  of  manhood, 
glowing  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  pride  oJ 
strength ;  to  behold  his  graceful  and  well  propor- 
tioned form,  of  athletic  muscle  and  nervous  arm, 
in  a  moment  stretched  lifeless  to  the  ground,  hit 
heart's  blood  gushing  in  copious  streams  from 
his  manly  face  and  breast,  called  forth  the  com- 
miseration and  regret  of  every  beholder.  Those 
feelings  almost  as  instantly  changed  to  resent- 
ment against  the  author  of  the  deed— for  of  the 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  who  saw  the  last 
part  of  the  tragic  scence,  there  were  not  ten,  per- 
haps five,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and 
knew  the  details  of  the  homicide,  though  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  were  known  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  and  in  that  time  of  hi^h  political  feel- 
ing, were  almost  universally  discussed,  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excitement,  and  not  without  con- 
siderable partizan  inclination  upon  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  conversation  was  excited  and 
emphatic,  but  no  violence  was  offered. 

THE   RUMORS. 

The  news  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  State 
street,  quickly  spread  over  the  city,  in  most  in- 
definite, contradictory  and  exaggerated  form. 
The  names  of  Selfridge  and  Austin  were  mixed 
with  the  rumors,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in 
all  these  cases  the  inference  was  natural  that  it 
was  the  elder  and  not  the  younger  Austin,  who 
was  in  the  affray,  or  was  killed.  The  late  Lucius 
Manlius  Sargeant,  who  was  down  to  State  street 
immediately  after  the  event,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  particulars,  used  to 
relate  that  as  he  passed  up  to  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  accosted  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Coolidge,  at  her  residence,  on  the 
corner  of  Cambridge  and  Bowdoin  streets,  with 
the  excited  interrogatory—*'  Mr.  Sargeant,  have 
they  caught  the  villain?" 

f  MR.   BENJAMIN  AUSTIN. 

One  of  the  most  singular  complications  of  this 
unexpected  tragedy  is  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Austin 
Senior  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
spot  of  its  consummation  at  the  time,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  event  until  it  was  over;  wbUe  all 
those  who  anticipated  a  collision  espeeted  that 
it  would  occur  bet\Yeeii  bim  and  Selfridge,  no 
one  connected  the  young  man  with  the  affair. 
Mr.  Lewis  Glover,  who  afterwards  testified  on 
Selfridge's  trial,  when  asked  if  he  vrent  on 
'Change  with  the  expectation  o^  seeing  an  affray, 
said  he  went  there  on  pviypose  to  see  it;  adding, 
so xewhat  depreaatingly,  "  though  I  own  I  might 
be  better  employed,"  He  stated  that  he  saw  old 
Mr.  Austin  go  up  and  down  the  street,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  "  expecting  a  fracas  would  take  place 
between  him  and  Mr.  Selfridge."  Mr.  Austin 
went  through  that  part  of  the  street  several  times 
between  eleveii  and  one  o'clock,  went  into  Rus- 
sell's insurance  office  a  little  before  one  o'clock, 
and  passed  up  the  street  a  few  minutes  after  his 
son's  death,  and  when  all  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. Mr.  Austin  himself  stated  ttyit  he  went 
down  about  half-past  twelve  to  Russell's  insur- 
ance office,  near  what  is  now  'Change  avenue; 
that  be  saw  his  son  go  by  the  window  with  young 
Fales,  and  it  could  not  be  more  than  four  or  five 


minutes  before  the  event  took  place.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  him  there,  and  had  never  spoken  a 
word  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  or  the 
pulilication.  After  his  card  in  the  OhrQiikle,  he 
intended  to  take  no  further  notice  of  the  matter. 
He  had  an  interview  with  Mr,  SeUridge's  friend 
Welsh  that  foycnooa,  who  stated  that  Mr.  Austin 
bad  said  he  would  yet  somebody  else  to  handle 
Selfridge,  which  Mr.  Austin  denied,  sayintr 
that  he  did  not  know  that  any  one  else  would. 
He  said,  "  If  Mr.  Selfrid}j;e  attacks  me,  I  hope  to 
have  such  support  from  friends  at  hand  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  any  injury,"  and  had  no 
thought  of  assaulting  him.  When  asked  if  he 
had  any  intention  of  employing  any  person  to 
attack  or  assault  Mr.  Selfridge,  he  replied,  "  1 
appeal  to  God,  he  would  have  passed  me  as  safely 
as  he  stands  here  at  your  bar." 

"WILLIAM   l^A^K.S. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Benj.  Austin  on  the  evening  of  the 
fatal  day,  mostly  his  personal  friends,  among 
whom  were  James  T.  Austin,  his  nephew,  after- 
wards city  attorney,  and  also  State  attorney-gene- 
ral, Perkins  Nichols,  John  Osborn  and  Wm. 
Fales,  young  Austin's  friend.  Mr.  Austin  was 
very  much  agitated,  and  put  many  inquiries  to 
Mr.  Fales  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
rencontre.  Tales  was  equally  agitated,  and  Mr. 
James  T.  Austin  afterwards  stated  that  they  could 
get  nothing  from  him,  and  that  everything  there 
was  in  confusion.  Mr.  Fales  afterwards  wrote 
down  the  circumstances  as  nearly  as  he  could 
remember  them,  and  did  this  at  the  request  or 
advice  of  Major  Ben.  Russell  and  others  of  Sel- 
fridge's  friends.  Mr.  Austin's  friends  made  no 
request  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Fales  was  a  young  lawyer,  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  and  son  of  Stephen  Fales,  a  shop- 
keeper of  Boston.    He  died  some  years  ago. 

THE   NEWSPAPERS. 

.  At  that  time,  there  were  three  principal  Fede- 
ral newspapers  printed  in  Boston,  all  of  them 
issued  semi-weekly,  the  Commercial  Gazette,  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays;  the  Neio  England  Pal- 
ladium on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  Co- 
j  lumbian  Centinel  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
I  They  thus  made  up  one  paper  each  day.  The  In- 
,  dependent  Ohronicle  was  published  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  and  was  the  organ  of  the 
Republicans,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  journalism 
was  conducted  in  a  very  different  manner  in 
those  "good  old  times,"  from  th^  style  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  now.  There  were 
no  local  editors  in  those  days,  and  three  times 
the  space  was  devoted  to  foreign  intelligence, 
than  was  given  to  home  news. 

THE  PUBLISHED  ACCOUNTS. 

The  catastrophe,  which  was  the  town's  talk, 
and  had  shocked  the  neives  of  one-half  its  peo- 
ple, made  verj^  little  note  in  the  newspapers.  The 
Centinel,  the  leading  Federal  journal,  two  days 
afterwards,  published  the  death  of  young  Austin, 
"  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  from  Thomas  0. 
Selfridge,"  and  said  the  particulars  of  the  unfor- 
tunate and  melancholy  affair  were  so  variously 
represented  by  contradictory  reports  that  were  it 
proper  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  detail. 
The  editor  merely  understood  that  a  dispute  of  a 
personal  nature  having  taken  place  between  the 
father  of  the  young  gentleman  deceased  and 
Mr.  Selfridge,  the  unhappy  event  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Austin  on  the 
spot.    Mr.  Selfridge  had  surrendered  himself  for 


trial,  and  the  friends  and  relations  of  Mr.  Benj  a- 1 
min  Austin  were  requested  to  attend  the  funeral,  I 
on  the  8th,  at  the  house  of  his  father,  which  then 
was  on  Cambridge,  corner  of  Hancock  street. 

The  Chronicle,  which  in  a  very  late  edition  had 
published  Benjamin  Austin's  retaliatory  reply  to 
Selfridge,  was  more  elaborate,  and  surrounded 
the  notice  of  the  young  man's  death  with  black 
lines.  The  eulogy  was  brief,  but  somewhat 
ornate— reciting  that  when  the  beauty  of  youth, 
blooming  in  science,  excellent  in  virtue  and  rich 
in  expectation,  is  taken  from  life  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  mortality,  the  tears  of  sympathy  flow 
spontaneously;  but  when  the  grave  reluctantly 
receives  its  untimely  prey  from  the  hand  of 
violence,  gloomy  silence,  burdened  with  astonish- 
ment, denies  to  sorrow  its  usual  utterance."  The 
funeral  of  young  Austin  was  attended  by  a  vast 
multitude  from  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  Chronicle  in  its  notice  of  his 
death,  stated  that  "he  was  to  have  taken  his  first 
degree  at  Cambridge  at  the  ensuing  commence- 
ment. The  government  had  assigned  him  an 
honorable  part  in  the  literary  exhibitions  on  the 
very  day  of  his  funeral,  and  his  fond  parents  were 
providing  an  entertainment  on  the  occasion  for 
a  large  number  of  his  and  their  friends;  the 
guests  were  invited  and  "  the  agreeable  topic  of 
Commenaement  Day  floated  spontaneously  on  all 
their  language.  His  heart,  glowing  with  filial 
piety,  received  the  fatal  ball,  which  probably  had 
been  prepared  for  the  iond  bosom  of  his  father!" 
The  editors  cautiously  declared  that  they  would 
not  anticipate  the  trial,  which  would  be  "more 
affecting  and  interesting  than  any  one  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  country." 

The  most  decisive  exhibition  of  newspaper 
reticence,  or  forced  indifference,  however,  was 
seen— or  rather  not  seen— in  the  New  England 
Palladium,  conducted  by  Young  &  Minns,  a 
journal  famous  for  publishing  all  things  wonder- 
ful, from  the  description  of  a  mammoth  squash 
or  turnip  to  that  of  a  most  "  horrible  murder" 
or  most  "  shocking  piracy,"  a  two-headed  child, 
and  all  such  monstrosities.  That  journal,  printed 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  fatal  encounter^ 
on  the  morning  after  its  occurrence,  had  not  a 
single  word  in  relation  to  it,  its  fatal  result  or 
any  of  the  concomitants  connected  therewith. 
All  that  the  editors  vouchsafed  to  say  concerning 
it  was,  that  the  funeral  of  young  Charles  Austin 
would  take  place  the  next  afternoon,  to  which 
friends  and  relations  were  invited.  This  course 
was  probably  the  result  of  consultation  among 
the  personal  and  political  friends  of  Mr.  Selfridge. 
The  Commercial  Gazette  was  equally  reticent,  but 
it  contained  a  short  communication  in  relation 
to  an  allusion  to  the  coroner's  inquest  upon 
the  homicide,  in  the  Chronicle,  which  stated 
that  that  body  had  returned  a  verdict  of  murder 
against  Selfjidge,  and  which  was  the  only 
notices  taken  of  its  proceedings.  The  writer 
deprecated  all  public  allusion  to  the  affair  or  its 
sad  accompaniments  until  the  proper  time  came, 
when  the  accused  man,  then  in  prison,  could 
have  a  fair  trial  before  his  peers  and  his  country. 

THE  GRAND   JURY. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  opened  at 
Boston  on  the  24tli  of  November  following,  and 
the  grand  jury  was  empanneled.  The  judges 
were  Theophilus  Parsons,  Chief  Justice,  Theodore 
Sedgewick,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Isaac  Parker. 
The  grand  jury  was  empanneled  and  sworn,  all 
being  of  Boston  save  Caleb  Pratt  of  Chelsea. 
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rhomas  Handyside  J'erkins,  founder  of  the  I'er- 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  foreman,  and 
the  lato  Wm.  Shimmin  was  one  of  the  members. 
iii(i(je  Parsons  delivered  "  a  learned  and  impres- 
..i; charge"  to  the  grand  jury,  in  which  he  de- 
flned  the  different  phases  of  homicide  before  the 
iffw— murder— in  which  he  included  killinu;  in  a 
deliberately  fought  duel— manslaughter  and  ac- 
cidental homicide.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  thai 
two  persons  were  on  the  libt  returned  by  the  jail- 
keeper  as  being  charged  with  felonious  homicide, 
and  he  would  mention  to  them  the  principles  oi 
ihe  law  on  the  subject.  As  applied  to  the  case  ol 
Selfridge,  there  were  the  two  following  sentences 
in  the  charge: 

"  Neither  words  of  reproach,  however  grievous",  nor 
contemptuous  or  insulting  gestures,  without  aa  as- 
sault on  the  parson,  are  suflicient  to  free  tlie  pan j' 
killing  from  the  guilt  of  murder. 

"If the  party  killing  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  tLe  peison  slain  had  a  felonious  design 
•»g«in8t  him,  and  under  that  supposition  kill  him; 
although  it  should  aferwards  appear  that  there  was 
00  such  design,  it  will  not  be  murder,  but  it  will  be 
manslaughter  or  excusable  homicide,  according  to  the 
•legrce  of  caution  used  and  the  probable  grounds  oi 
Huch  l)eUef." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1806,  the  Grand  Jury 
presented  their  indictment  against  Thomas  Oliver 
Selfrldge,  of  Boston  or  Medford,  drawn  up  with 
ill  the  legal  technicalities  and  excrescences,  whicb 
ooarked  the  construction  of  those  documents, 
•  ith  their  multitudinous  repetitions,  the  senst 
and  coiclusion  of  which  was  that  he  "did  kib 
and  slay  Charles  Austin."  The  bill,  however, 
contained  no  intimation  of  malice  or  premedita- 
tion, so  that  the  crime  fell  under  Judge  Parsons't 
definition  of  manslaughter.  The  prisoBier  was 
brought  into  court,  and  he  asked  for  a  postpone- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  some  witnesses  froa. 
other  States,  which  was  consented  to,  and  a  mo- 
tion of  his  counsel  that  he  be  admitted  to  bail  was- 
not  opposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  government. 
He  was  ordered  to  recognize  in  the  sum  of  $2,000, 
with  other  sureties  in  a  like  sum  for  his  appear- 
ance daily  during  the  term. 

THE  JURT   TRIAL. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  trial  commenced 
before  Judge  Parker,  in  the  old  brick  court  house, 
which  partly  occupied   the   site  of  the  presem 
1  structure  in  Court  square,  though  it  was  very 
I  ■'mall  in  oomparison  with  its  successor,  and  camt 
flush  out  to  the  sidewalk  on  Court  street.    lu  tfer 
rear,  separated  by  a  passageway,  was  the  fcounty 
j»iJ,  wbere  prisouers  for  trial  were  confined.  The' 
.court  house  was  omwded  with  spectators,  and 
many  came  from  other  parts  of  the  State  to  wit- 
loess  the  trial,  far  more  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated.   Notwithstanding  the  great  interest  of  the 
case  upon  which  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  almost 
every  one  had  made  up  his  mind,  the  trial  jury 
was  made  tip  immediately,  Paul  Revere,  of  revo- 
lutionary memory,— and  in  honor  of  whom,  as 
one  of  their  Presidents,  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
j  Itable  Mechanic  Association,  named  the  Rsvere 
I  House,— was  the  foreman.    Mr.  Self  ridge  asked 
fwo  of  the  jurymen,  Thomas  Fracker  and  Ware! 
Jackson,  if  they  had  not  formed  an  opinion  on 
the  case,  and  as  each  severally  responded  "  No," 
the  order  of  Judge  Parker  was,  "  Swear  him." 
Only  thirteen  jurors  were  called,  and  but  one  was 
set  aside.    Mr.  Self  ridge  objecting  to  Henry  Sar- 
I  ^ent,  because  he  was  one  of  the  jury  of  inquest. 
.The  jurors  were:   Paul  Revere,  Thos.  Tracker. 
fsaac   Parker,  Micajah  Clarke,  Ward  Jackson, 
Erancis  Tufts,  Lemuel  Gardner,  Elisha  Learned, 


Eben  Goffe,  John  Fox,  John  West  and  Dexter 
Dana.  James  Sullivan,  Attorney  General,  and 
Daniel  Davis,  Solicitor  General,  conducted  thf 
prosecution,  and  Christopher  Gore,  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  celebrated  Samuel 
I  Dexter  appeared  for  the  defence. 

CONDUCT   or   COUNSEL. 

The  case  was  opened  by  the  Solicitor  General 
who,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  stated  that  ht 
should  lay  all  the  facts  before  them,  but  thougl; 
they  should  find  them  approach  the  degree  ol 
murder,  they  must,  '*from  every  principle  of  pub- 
lic justice  say  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  mbu- 
■jlaughtcr."  Mr.  Selfridge's  friend,  James  Rich- 
ardson, esq.,  was  the  first  witness  placed  upoi. 
the  stand,  and  he  was  asked  to  state  what  conver- 
sation occurred  between  him  and  the  prisoner  in 
the  latter's  ofllce  on  the  morning  the  event  took 
place,  considerable  conversation  following  be- 
tween the  opposing  counsel  and  the  court  as  tc 
what  was  intended  to  be  proved  by  the  witness. 
The  Attorney-General  then  developed  his  theory, 
and  said  he  offered  this  testimony  to  prove  that 
the  homicide  was  not  done  on  a  sudden  occasion, 
but  that  the  defendant,  intending  to  destroy  tht 
life  of  Benj.  Austin,  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
or  that  expecting  to  find  some  one  on  the  'Change 
employed  by  him,  or  Benj.  Austin  himself,  thf 
defendant  went  out  with  a  pistol  concealed  in 
his  pocket,  meaning  to  kill  some  person,  bui 
shot  the  young  man.  Upon  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting this  testimony  there  was  much  discussion. 
Mr.  Gore  contending  that  from  the  opening  the 
government  counsel  meant  to  prove  premeditated 
malice,  which  would  be  murder;  if  they  could  d(- 
this  it  would  aggrevate  the  case  to  murder.  Hf: 
objected  to  this  evidence  because  it  would  go  tc 
prove  a  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  not 
indicted.  Many  authorities  were  introduced  on 
both  sides,  but  finally  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  admitted. 

THE    ORIGINAL     PROVOCATION. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called 
upon  both  sides,  in  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  killing,  and  the  details  connected  there- 
with, though  varying  in  some  not  very  important 
particulars,  differed  in  no  essential  character  from 
the  statements  which  have  been  given  previous]} 
in  these  numbers,  condensed  and  concentrated. 
Upon  the  particular  matter  of  the  provocatior; 
given  by  Mr.  Benj.  Austin,  whicb,  after  much  ill 
blood  and  some  negotiation  brought  out  the  offen- 
sive card  from  the  defendant,  there  was  consid- 
erable evidence  as  well  as  argument,  and  Mr. 
Selfridge  felt,  doubtless,  that  this  was  a  tender 
point,  upon  which  he  was  on  trial  before  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  before  the  j  ury.  He  took  part  in 
the  examination  and  cross-examination  at  differ- 
ent points  during  the  trial,— questioning  witnesses 
in  relation  to  his  action  and  appearance  at  tht 
time  of  the  homicide,  and  also  in  relation  to  his 
endeavors  to  induce  Mr.  Austin  to  publicly  deny 
what  he  had  stated,  that  a  Federal  lawyer  (mean- 
ing Selfridge)  had  caused  all  the  difficulty  re- 
specting the  payment  of  the  bill  of  the  tavern- 
keeper  for  the  4th  of  July  celebration.  Mr.  Aus- 
tin had  stated  that  the  lawyer  went  to  Eager,  the 
tavern  keeper,  to  induce  him  to  sue  the  account, 
in  which  he  was  mistaken,  as  he  acknowledged 
afterwards.  Selfiidge  told  James  Richardson, 
his  friend  and  classmate,  that  he  had  himself  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Austin  to  contradict  the  reporc,  but 
he  had  not  done  it.  On  the  trial,  Selfridge  asked 
Richardson,  who  was  a  government  witness,  on 
cross-examination,  "Did  I  not  say  that  if  he 


(Austin)  would  recall  his  expressions  I  would  be 
satisfied?"  but  Mr.  Richardson  did  not  recoiled 
this.  The  conversation  was  on  the  day  ot  the 
fatal  collision,  and  in  Self  ridge's  office. 

Thomas  Welsh,  Esq.,  was  the  person  selected 
by  Self  ridge,  on  the  29  th  of  July,  to  deliver  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Austin,  in  which  he  charged  the  latter 
with  having  to  various  persons  and  at  various 
times  and  places,  alleged  "  that  I  sought  M/. 
Eager  and  solicited  him  to  institute  a  suit  against 
the  committee,  (of  whom  you  were  chairman) 
who  provided  the  public  dinner  on  the  4th  of 
July  on  Copp's  Hill,"  or  words  of  similar  import. 
Mr.  Selfridge  continued  that,  as  the  allegation 
was  utterly  false,  highly  derogatory  to  any  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  his  professional  pursuits,  con- 
ducts himself  with  integrity  to  the  courts  and  with 
honor  to  the  bar,  "  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
dime  the  justice,  forthwith,  to  enter  your  pro- 
test against  the  falsehood,  aod  furnish  me  with 
the  means  of  giving  the  same  degree  of  publicity 
to  its  retraction  that  yon  have  probably  given  to 
its  propagation."  Selfridge  alluded  to  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Mr.  Austin  the  day 
before,  and  said  he  had  hoped  that  the  latter 
would  make  a  voluntary  reparation,  but  he  now 
believed  that  Austin  intended  a  wanton  injury 
from  the  beginning,  whicli  he  would  never 
receive  from  any  man  with  impunity. 

SEtfEIbGE'S    LETTERS. 

Mr.  Austin  I'ead  thS  letter  from  Mr.  Selfridge, 
and  told  Mr.  Welsh  that  he  coiild  say  nothing 
further  concerning  the  thing  that  he  had  done 
to  Mr.  Selfridge  the  day  before.  He  had  heard 
the  thing  from  anotlief  gfenilelhftti,  and  merely 
mentioned  it  as  a  report;  had  not  mentioned 
Mr.  Selfridge's  name,  but  had  stated  before  per- 
sons that  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Eager  had  not 
called  upon  the  attorney,  but  that  the  attorney 
had  called  upon  Eager,  which  conduct  he  consid- 
ered to  be  disgraceful.  He  would  call  upon  the 
person  from  whom  he  heard  the  story,  and  would 
advise  with  him  whether  it  was ,  proper  he, 
AustiUj  should  give  up  his  name.  The  next  day 
Austin  met  Welsh  in  the  street,  and  told  the  lat- 
ter that  he  had  inquii?ed  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report  and  found  that  it  was  false ;  he  had  been 
to  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  mentioned  it  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  impression  from 
their  minds.  He  had  not  at  the  first  used  Mr. 
Selfridge's  name  and  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  attorney,  and  this  was  the  only  apology  he 
should  make.  He  had  convinced  the  person 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  information  con- 
cerning Selfridge's  conduct  in  Eager's  suit  that 
it  was  not  true,  but  he  would  not  give  up  the 
name  of  his  Informant  to  Mr.  Welsh. 

Mr.  Welsh  reported  the  result  of  his  mission 
to  Selfridge,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory; he  said  that  what  Austin  8tatef',T?as  not 
true;  that  he  had   heard   from  various  persons 
that  his  name  had  been  used  by  Austin,  upon 
j  whom  he  requested  Welsh  to  call  again,  and  the 
j  latter  met  him  at  2  P.  M.  on  the  30th,  at  Russell's 
I  insurance  office,  and  called  him  outside.    Con- 
I  siderable  conversation   ensued    between    them, 
I  Welsh  representing  that  as  Austin  had  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  circulated  a  report  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  reputation  of  Selfridge  as  a  lawyer, 
which  investigation  had  proved  to  be  a  falsehood, 
Selfridge  insisted  upon  an  answer  to  his  letter  re- 
tracting the  assertion.    Austin  repeated  that  he 
had  never  used  Selfridge's  name.    Capt.  Daniel 


Scott,  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  Austin  had 
spoken  of  the  affair,  came  out  of  thi  office  at 
that  moment,  and  Austin  asked  him  if  he  had 
used  Selfridge's  name  when  he  spoke  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  "  Federal  lawyer,"  who  had  sued  the 
gentlemei  of  the  Democratic  committee.  Mr. 
Scott  said  he  had  not,  and  they  separated,  Mr. 
Welsh  reporting  to  Selfridge  the  result  of  the 
conversation,  and  he  despatched  the  following 

sharp  letter  to  Mr.  Austin : 

"  July  30tli,  1806. 
Mr.  B.  Austin  1 

^jVj_The  declarations  yon  have  made  to  Mr.  Welsh 
are  Jesuitically  false,  and  your  concession  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  You  acknowledge  to  have  spread  a 
base  falsehood  against  my  professional  reputation.  Two 
alternatives,  therefore,  present  themselvea  to  you; 
either  give  me  the  author's  name,  or  assume  it  your- 
self. You  call  the  author  a  gentleman,  and  probably 
a  friend.  He  is  in  grain  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  If 
you  assume  the  falsehood  yourself  to  screen  your 
friend,  you  must  acknowledge  it  under  your  own  hands 
and  give  me  the  means  of  vindicating  myself  against 
the  effect  of  your  aspersion. 

A  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  so  gross  a  violation 
of  truth  and  honor  as  to  fabricate  the  story  you  have 
propagated,  I  will  not  trust;  he  must  give  me  some 
better  pledge  than,  his  word  for  present  indemnity 
and  future  security.  The  positions  I  have  taken  are 
too  obviously  j ust  to  admit  of  any  illustration,  and 
no  ingenuous  mind  would  revolt  from  a  compliance 
with  my  requisitions. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

[Signed.]  Tilo.  O.  Selkridge." 

This  wrathful  and  insulting  epistle  was  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Welsh  to  Mr.  Austin  on  the  31st 
of  July,  and  he  was  naturally  very  much  irritated 
at  its  contents.  He  said  that  Selfridge  was  pur- 
suing him  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and 
asked  what  he  meant  by  taking  this  high  ground. 
Welsh  replied  that  Selfridge  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  recantation  Austin  had  made, 
if  it  had  been  done  in  a  proper  manner; 
that  Selfridge  had  abtained  a  certificate  from 
Abraham  Babcock,  that  Austin  told  him  that 
Selfridge  had  sought  Eager  and  induced  him  to 
commence  the  suit,  and  he  had  never  made  any 
recantation  to  Babcock.  The  latter  was  a  friend 
of  Eager  who  had  settled  the  disputed  bill  with  the 
Democratic  Committee.  Austin  then  said  Self- 
ridge had  given  orders  to  Mr.  Hartshorn,  deputy 
sheriff,  to  arrest  him  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  justified  the  words  to  which  Self- 
ridge took  exception.  Welsh  replied  that  Harts- 
horn informed  him  he  had  never  received  such 
orders  from  Selfridge.  After  Mr.  Austin  became 
more  calm,  Welsh  told  him  that  Selfridge  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  retraction  because  it  would  not 
reach  all  those  who  heard  the  charge.  He  said 
Selfridge  was  determined  to  have  satisfaction  of 
some  kind  or  another,  and  if  Austin  would  take 
the  letter  into  consideration,  and  alter  his  deter- 
mination, he  should  be  happy  to  be  notified  of  it. 
Austin  answered  that  he  would  give  no  further 
satisfaction  whatever. 

The  result  was  communicated  to  Selfridge,  who 
said  his  only  motive  was  to  rescue  his  profession- 
al conduct  from  the  foul  imputation  Austin  had 
thrown  upon  it,  and  he  would  not  relinquish  the 
pursuit  until  the  object  was  accomplished,  but 
would  give  Austin  a  day  or  two  to  reflect,  and 
perhaps  he  would  comply  with  one  of  the  alter- 
natives proposed  in  his  last  note.  Time  passed; 
the  temper  displayed  by  Mr.  Austin,  especially 
at  the  last  interview,  made  it  appear  unnecessary 
to  make  any  more  advances  for  accommodation; 
no  proposals  came,  and  Selfridge  told  Welsh  that 


his  means  of  redress  were  reduced  to  a  triple 
alternative — a  prosecution,  chastisement  or  post- 
ing. The  first-named  mode  was  too  tardy  an 
operation.  It  would  take  two  or  three  years.  A 
personal  contest  was  impracticable  from  Sel- 
f ridge's  feebleness  personally;  besides,  he  dis- 
'  liked  this  mode  of  endeavoring  to  settle  wrongs, 
and  in  any  event  he  would  receive  more  harm 
than  good  in  his  reputation  by  adopting  such  a 
course.  Therefore,  pos^mj;  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive, and  posting  was  resolved  upon.  Selfridge 
said  that  by  adopting  this  plan  the  facts  would 
come  fairly  before  the  public,  and  "  the  infamy 
of  barratrously  stirring  up  lawsuits  would  be 
justly  laid  at  his  door,  or  transferred  to  the  vil- 
lain who  engendered  the  lie,  or  who  screens  the 
liar  from  his  merited  deserts." 

Under  this  feeling,  Selfridge's  card  was  written, 
to  be  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Monday,  August 
4tb,  unless  Austin  retracted.  On  Sunday  Welsh 
was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Cutler,  of  the  Gazette,  and 
at  the  oflace  was  told  that  Self  ridge's  card  was  to 
be  published  next  morning  unless  he  had  received 
some  favorable  communication  from  Mr.  Austin. 
He  had  received  none  whatever,  and  the  adver- 
tisementj  as  printed  last  v/eeu,  which  produced 
young  Austin's  course  of  action,  appeared  on 
the  fatal  Monday. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

All  these  particulars,  which  were  then  of  most 
absorbing  interest,  came  out  upon  the  trial  which, 
though  local  in  their  character,  were  subjects  of 
discussion  all  over  the  country,  but  most  partic- 
ularly in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
states.  The  account  of  the  trial  occupied  170 
closely  printed  octavo  pages,  with  the  legal  refer- 
ences, from  Grotius  down  to  the  great  English 
lawyers,  in  very  small  type.  Mr.  Gore  summed 
up  the  evidence  and  Mr.  Dexter  made  the  final 
plea  for  the  defendant,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence. He  alluded  to  the  political  influences 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case, 
that  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of 
party  discussions,  when  every  man  belonged  to 
one  party  or  the  other,  stating  that  the  democratic 
presses  throughout  the  country  had  teemed  with 
publications  fraught  with  appeals  to  the  passions 
and  bitter  invectives  against  the  defendant,  to 
prejudice  the  cause,  while  on  the  other  side  little 
had  been  said  in  vindication  of  the  supposed 
oflTender.  The  great  crowd  at  the  trial  was  also 
aUuded  to  as  prej  udicial  to  Mr.  Selfridge.  Attor- 
ney General  Sullivan  closed  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  making  a  long  and  exhaustive  plea, 
and  endeavoring  to  convict  the  defendant.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  great  interest  in  the  trial  and 
the  great  crowds  in  the  court  house  in  reply,  and 
said  that  a  great  crowd  also  assembled  on  the 
Exchange  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  which  was 
the  effect  of  nature's  law— asking,  "Is  it  not  the 
voice  of  God?"  Judge  Parker's  charge  to  the 
jury  occupied  11  pages,  and  he  also  alluded  to 
the  party  spirit  of  the  day,  as  also  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  trial,  and  said  he  did  not  apprehend 
that  party  spirit  would  come  in  to  influence  their 
opinions.  The  verdict  was  "Not  Guilty,"  the 
jury  being  out  from  2  to  4 J  o'clock. 

POPULAR     FEELING. 

The  Boston  "Young  America"  of  that  day 
was  very  bitter  towards  Mr.  Selfridge,  and  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  or  the  great  mass  of 
them,  regarded  the  shooting  of  young  Austin  as 
plain  murder.    The  popular  feeling  may  well  be 


accounted  for  when  it  is  undei^tood  that  the 
young  victim  of  a  political  feud  was  in  the  most 
interesting  period  of  youthful  prime,  with  a  host 
of  personal  friends;  having  winning  manners, 
and  gentlemanly  tastes,  and  being  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Mr.  Samuel  Torrey,  of  this  city, 
a  gentleman  who  is  an  octogenarian  in  years, 
though  not  in  appearance,  being  still  hale  and 
vigorous  at  the  age  of  84,  was  a  friend  of  young 
Austin,  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  with  him, 
and  they  were  walking  the  mall,  in  company,  on 
the  Saturday  evening  before  the  appearance  of 
the  hostile  cards  on  the  fatal  Monday  morning, 
with  no  fear  or  suspicion  of  the  tragic  end,  of 
this  originally  foolish  and  unnecessary  quarrel. 
Indeed  popular  gossip,  was  wont  to  repeat  the 
rumor  that  the  quarrel  which  ended  in  death  began 
in  a  dispute  about  paying  for  a  bushel  of  green  peas 
the  Democratic  4th  of  July  dinner.  Mr.  Torrey  at 
was  a  nephew  to  Governor  Gore,  who  was  of  the 
counsel  of  Selfridge  in  the  trial,  and  felt  grieved 
and  ofi'ended  at  the  time,  that  his  uncle  should 
be  a  principal  defender  of  the  slayer  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  though  he  was  of  the  opposite  side 
of  politics  from  the  Austin,  family.  The  me- 
chanic apprentices  of  that  day,  a  most  formidable 
class  of  youngsters — being  the  greater  portion  of 
them  "  Boston  boys  " — and  their  associates  were 
uncompromisingly  savage  upon  Selfridge,  whom 
they  used  to  hang  in  effigy  upon  the  common  to 
indicate  their  opinion  that  such  was  the  fate  he 
deserved.  They  had  a  standing  doggrel  song, 
not  over  nice  in  its  sentiment,  or  its  metre,  which 
was  a  great  favorite  with  them  on  the  occasions 
when,  other  subjects  of  sport  being  exhausted, 
they  used  to  proceed  to  "hang  old  Selfridge." 
A  part  of  the  refrain  ran  thus : 

"  He  shot  a  young  man 
Before  he  was  free ; 
And  they  hung  hitn  in  effigee. 
Upon  the  elm  tree." 

The  rough  public  sentiment  of  these  juvenile 
sophists  could  not  comprehend  the  niceties  of  the 
law,  through  which  an  acknowledged  manslayer 
went  entirely  unscathed  and  free. 

ME.   SELJSICGE. 

Mr.  Selfridge  was  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  he  continued  to 
practise  as  a  lawyer  for  several  years  after  the  af- 
fair. At  that  time  he  occupied  the  same  oflice  with 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  who  was  a  witness 
on  the  trial,  and  they  were  reputed  to  be  law 
partners,  but  this  did  not  appear.  Notwitb stand 
ing  his  physical  incapacity,  which  those  who 
have  seen  him  attributed  to  a  disease  of  the 
spine— as  he  generally  carried  his  hands  behind 
him— he  was  an  adept  in  some  favorite  sports. 
The  writer  is  told  that  one  of  his  pastimes  was 
to  shoot  with  a  rifle,  and  he  was  wont  io  visit 
Marcy's  tavern,  at  Lechmere  Point,  in  the  even- 
ing occasionally,  where,  in  a  ten-pin  alley  a 
barrel  would  be  placed  with  a  burning  candle  in 
the  centre,  all  else  being  darkness,  whea  he  would 
snuflF  out  the  light  with  his  rifle  ball.  He  was 
also  said  to  be  extremely  proficient  in  the  prac- 
tice of  rolling  at  the  three  pins  that  constitut 
the  "  cocked  hat"  in  a  bowling  alley,  and  take 
the  three  with  a  single  ball.  There  was  always 
a  cloud  over  him  and  his  prospects  on  account  of 
the  homicide,  but  he  told  the  late  L.  M.  Sargeant, 
who  was  one  of  his  acquaintances,  that  he  should 
have  been  broken  down  entirely  in  his  practise  if 
he  had  depended  upon  his  political  friends,  but 
that  men  of  the  opposite  party  gave  him  con- 
siderable support.  He  died,  we  believe,  in  Norfolk, 


•jVa.,  where  he  had  goae  temporarily  tor  his  healtn, 
in  1816.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  is  now  a  re 
tired  admiral  in  the  United  States  navy. 

L  HONESTUS. 

r  During  the  early  part  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  union,  by  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  Benjamin 
Austin  was  in  himself  a  power  and  an  influence 
greater  than  most  other  men  in  New  England. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  American  ency- 
clopedia, which  contains  the  names  of  so  many 
far  less  eminent  persons  as  well  as  William 
Duane,  Philip  Freneau,  and  other  democratic 
writers  of  the  same  day,  should  have  no  mention 
of  Benjamin  Austin.  His  signatures  of  "Hones- 
tus"  and  "Old  South"  were  copied  by  democratic 
writers  long  after  his  death,  as  indicating  the 
thoroughness  of  their  political  faith.  He  is  spo- 
ken of  as  being  at  all  times  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable,  having  great  stores  of  information  and 
good  conversational  powers,  but  he  had  a  quick 
and  stubborn  temper,  and  upon  politics  he  was 
unbending,  and  ultra,  showing  no  favor  or  cour- 
tesy to  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  him,  and 
hating  England  with  a  genuine  passion.  He  was 
a  young  patriot  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  a 
devoted  champion  of  Jefferson  in  the  presidential 
contest  with  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
made  him  Loan  Commissioner.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  in  business  as  a  merchant  with  his 
brother  Jonathan  Loring  Austin. 

In  1814,  Samuel  Dexter,  who  had  defended 
Selfridge,  and  who  had  left  the  Federal  party  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, was  nominated  to  run  against  Governor 
Strong,  and  the  Chronicle,  as  the  party  organ, 
supported  his  election  for  governor,  but  Benja- 
min Austin  would  not  give  Dexter  his  vote,  as 
he  stated  publicly)  though  he  acknowledged  him 
to  be  his  party's  candidate.  The  Chronicle  had 
previously  pursued  Mr.  Dexter  very  bitterly; 
called  him  the  "  justifier  of  a  murder  committed 
at  noon-day  in  the  streets  of  Boston — the  volun- 
tary leading  counsel  of  a  murderer— appearing 
in  the  public  procession  of  Captain  Lawrence's 
funeral  at  Salem,  arm-in-arm  with  the  murderer, 
Selfridge,"  etc.  Mr.  Dexter  did  not  long  survive 
his  defection  to  his  political  friends,  but  died  at 
•Athens,  New  York,  May  4th,  1816.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  of  the  Treasury,  under  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  at  one  time  had  charge  of  the 
State  Department,  and  was  offered  a  foreign 
mission.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
lawyer  at  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Snpreme 
Court. 

1  In  1820  Mr.  Austin  wag  one  of  the  Board  of  Se- 
I  lectmen,  though  Boston  was  a  decidedly  Federal 
town,  and  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by 
his  party  as  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
■  the  first  year  that  Dr.  WUliam  Eustis  was  ruh  for 
Chief  Magistrate  against  Governor  Brooks.  At 
j  that  time  all  the  public  voting  of  Boston  was  per- 
I  formed  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  receiving  and  coun- 
1  ing  of  ballots  was  done  by  the  Selectmen,  and 
bhere  are  those  among  us  now,  who  remember 
|lihe  old  gentleman  sitting  upon  the  platform  and 
[taking  no  part  in  the  business  as  he  was  an  inter- 
ested party.  The  annual  State  elections  Tvere 
then  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  Mr. 
|Lugtin  was  born  in  Boston  in  1752,  and  died  May 
^,  1820.  Mr.  Austin's  brother,  J.  L.  Austin, 
was  a  distinguished  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
entrusted  with  the  grateful  mission  of  carrying 
to  the  American  commissioners  in  France  the 


important  news  of  the  capture  of  General  Bur- 
goyne.  It  is  of  him  that  the  story  is  told  that, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  before  he 
left  Boston  he  put  up  a  note  in  Dr.  Chauncy's 
(first)  church  praying  for  a  safe  voyage.  The 
good  Doctor,  who  was  full  of  the  patriotisim  of 
the  time  prayed,  that  whatever  might  become  of 
the  young  man,  the  packet  might  arrive  safely. 
He  was  two  years  in  Paris  as  secretary  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  two  years  more,  in  England,  as  bis 
agent.  His  son,  the  late  well-known  James  T, 
Austin,  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Gerry, 
afterwards  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN   BI.    LANE. 

A  very  serious  prejudice  against  Mr.  John  M. 
Lane,  who  testified  at  the  Selfridge  trial,  appears 
to  have  existed  at  the  time,  and  has  not  been 
effaced  even  now,  among  some  of  those  who  Were 
contemporary  with  him,  or  who  received  their 
opinions  from  their  parents  or  from  interested 
political  friends  of  Mr.  Selfridge,  and  which  an 
examination  of  the  testimony  appears  to  indicate 
to  have  been  exaggerated  or  causeless.  The  story 
was  very  freely  repeated  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Lane  testified  that  while  he  was  shaving  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  shop,  when  his  back  would  be  at 
the  doorway,  he  saw  Selfridge  raise  his  pistol 
and  shout  young  Austin— which  would  be  an  im- 
posib'lity.  The  public  sentiment,  says  the  tra- 
dition, was  so  much  aroused  against  him  that 
his  business  almost  entirely  fell  off;  he  was  filled 
with  the  opinion  that  all  who  happened  to  come 
into  his  shop  did  so  only  to  satisfy  what  was  to 
him  a  disagreeable  curiosity;  his  health  gave 
way  under  the  feelings  which  these  incidents  ex- 
cited, and  he  died  not  a  great  while  afterwards. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  strict  truth  of  the 
incidents  relative  to  this  additional  victim  of  the 
State  street  tragedy,  it  is  certain  that  the  scandal 
was  not  sustaineil  by  the  testimony  at  the  trial, 
which  was  taken  down  by  distinguished  short- 
hand writers  of  the  time,  one  of  whom  was  offi- 
cial Reporter  of  the  Debates  in  Congress.  There 
were  two  persons  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  Major 
Melville  and  Dudley  Pickman  of  Salem,  and  Ma- 
jor Melville  swore  positively  that  Mr.  Lane  was 
in  the  street  doorway  when  the  pistol  was  dis- 
charged, and  conversation  immediately  ensued 
between  them  relative  to  the  shooting,  as  has  been 
stated.  Mr.  Lane's  testimony  as  to  where  he 
stood  was  positively  confirmed  by  Major  Mel- 
ville, and  their  mutual  story  in  relation  to  the 
conversation  had  all  the  impress  of  truth  about 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pickman  swore  as  pos- 
itively that  Mr.  Lane  was  standing  with  his  back 
towards  an  inner  door  and  his  side  to  the  street. 
The  conflict  of  evidence  was  between  those  two 
very  respectable  gentlemen;  one  was  a  Federalist 
and  the  other  a  Democrat.  With  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  Lane  as  to  the  position  of  Selfridge 
and  where  he  actually  stood  at  the  time  Mr.  Lane 
was  probably  mistaken,  but  there  were  many 
other  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  for  the  event 
was  so  startling  that  people  appeared  to  have  lost 
their  senses  in  the  wonder  and  excitement  of  the 
occasion. 

The  feeling  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lane  illustrates 
the  height  to  which  party  animosity  reached  in 
those  days,  or  sixty-five  years  ago.  The  children 
which  he  left  when  he  digd  have  been  among  the 
most  respectable  of  the  superior  middle  class 
Boston  families,  and  at  that  time  the  pure  aris- 
tocracy of  Boston  consisted  of  the  rich  old  fami- 
lies, and  the  division  line    was  very  complete 
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J  oetween  classes,  ine  i^ederaUsts  were  mainly 
the  aristocracy,  and  elderly  gentlemen  wore 
breeches  to  the  knee,  buckles  and  "  cocked  hats," 
or  chapeaux.  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  this 
time,  Miss  Elisabeth  0.  Lane,  a  daughter  of 
John  M.  Lane,  kept  a  shop  for  ladies'  millinery, 
haberdashery  and  dress  goods  in  Washington 
street,  and  she  accused  a  fashionable  lady  residing 
in  Collonade  Row  of  shoplifting— kleptomania  is 
the  term  now  when  committed  in  high  life.  The 
family  and  friends  of  the  accused  were  outrag- 
eous at  the  charge;  they  threatened  a  law  suit, 
damages,  etc.,  if  the  accusation  was  not  with- 
drawn, and  were  nearly  as  fierce  upon  the  occa- 
sion as  Selfridge  was  in  his  demands  for  retrac- 
tion. They  were  wealthy,  and  the  accused  lady 
was  above  all  want,  but  the  resolute  Miss  Betsey 
had  a  high  temper  of  her  own,  and  she  was  as 
determined  and  as  defiant  as  Benjamin  Austin, 
and  backed  firmly  by  her  family  and  friends,  she 
refused  all  retraction.  The  affair,  which  made 
immense  and  universal  talk  in  Boston  at  the 
time,  affording  a  whole  world  of  gossip,  tumbled 
into  oblivion.  Miss  Lane  afterwards  married 
Deacon  Ward  Jackson,  of  Dr.  Sharpe's  Charles 
Street  Baptist  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  jurors 
on  the  important  trial  in  which  her  father  was  so 
prominent  a  witness.  The  Deacon  was  an  exten- 
sive lumber  dealer,  was  most  highly  respected, 
and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  West  end. 

X. 

A   SICX  OF   THE   TIMES. 

Mr.  Eager,  the  ttivem-keeper  who  furnished 
the  4th  of  July  dinner  to  the  Democrats  on  Copp's 
Hill,  kept  the  Jefferson  Tavern  in  that  part  of 
Salem  street  then  called  Back  street.    It  is  related 
of  him  that,  before  he  took  this  house  he  had  pur- 
chased a  part  of  the  furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,  of  a 
tavern  in  Cambridge,  and  among  his  purchases 
was  a  nearly  new  and  well  painted  sign,  which 
bore  upon  it  the  round,  good-looking  and  good- 
natured  countenance  of  President  John  Adams, 
that  is  if  it  resembled  the  one  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Such 
a  hotel  frontispiece  might  do  very  well  for  the 
latitude  of  good  old  Federal  Cambridge,  but  it 
was  not  exactly  the  proper  signal  to  hang  out 
among  the  North  End  Democrats  in  those  days  of 
hot  partisanship.     Eager  had  scarcely  got  his 
purchase  elevated  to  its  place,  before  it  was  as- 
sailed by  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  warm  and  lively 
Democrat,  who  came  from  Marblehead,  then  fa- 
mous as  a  Democratic  town,  devoted  to  Jefferson, 
having  a  universal  Anglophobia  among  its  inhab- 
itants,— and  who  had  held  some  command  on  one 
of  President  Jefferson's  gunboats.    He  abused  the 
sign  and  its  representative  moat  lustily,  arid  de- 
clared that  such  a  thing  should  not  be  hung  up 
in  the  neighborhood.    Eager  replied  that  it  was 
good-looking — a  real  ornament — would  answer  as 
well  as  anything  else;  besides,  it  had  cost  him 
money,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  another. 
The  Democrat  said  that  if  he  would  pull  the  old 
face  down,  he  would  raise  a  subscription  to  get 
him  a  sign  more  worthy  of  the  locality,  or  more 
fitting  than  that  one,  to  which  Eager  assented,  as 
it  was  an  object  for  him  to  have  his  house  the 
headquarters  of  the  North  End  Democrats.    His 
own  politics  sat  very  easy  upon  him.  Thence  came 
the   Jefferson  Tavern,  and  Eager's   subsequent 
connection  with  the  unfortunate  4th  of  July  din- 
ner.   There  was  at  that  time  in  Boston  a  Tuni- 
sian Bashaw,  who  was  an  Ambassador  from  his 
master  to  this  country,  sent  to  make  arrangements 


for  a  treaty  which  should  protect  American  ves- 
sels from  capture  by  the  Barbary  pirates.  The 
government  at  Washington  proposed  to  give  the 
Bey  a  vessel  of  war  as  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  the 
envoy  was  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  craft.  From  his  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment, he  was  invited  to  attend  the  public  din- 
ner of  the  Administration  party,  and  the  curiosity 
to  see  him  with  his  tails  and  showy  turban,  and 
his  attendants  in  their  Eastern  costume  of  strange 
garments,  caused  a  rush  at  the  doors,  with 
much  confusion,  and  many  got  in  and  partook  of 
the  dinner  without  paying  for  tickets.  The  opin- 
ion among  the  Democrats  was  that  the  Federalists 
fomented  the  trouble  about  the  payment,  because 
Benj.  Austin  and  James  Sullivan  were  upon  the 
dinner  committee. 

THE   GREAT   CHANCES. 

The  tavern  kept  by  Eager  was  on  the  west  side 
of  what  is  now  Salem  street,  and  the  establishment 
was  known  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  as 
the  Manufacturers'  Hotel.  That  whole  region  of 
Boston  has  so  changed  in  names,  character  and 
condition  since  that  time  as  to  appear  something 
like  another  country.  Hanover  street  ran  from 
Court  to  the  present  Salem  street.  It  was  then 
Middle  street  to  Clark  street,  and  North  street  to 
Chelsea  ferry,  or  Lynn  street,  which  latter  is  now 
the  northerly  extension  of  Commercial.  Back 
street  ran  from  Middle  to  Prince  street,  and  was 
continued  as  Salem  street  to  Charter  street. 

The  Mill  Pond  and  Mill  Creek  occupied  then  a 
large  piece  of.  Boston  proper.  The  boundaries  of 
the  old  pond  were  North  and  South  Margin  streets, 
or  nearly  so.  They  took  their  names  from  their 
location,  and  the  water  extended  from  Leveret 
street  to  Prince,  and  nearly  to  Back  street.  There 
were  two  Baptist  churches,  under  the  care  of  doc- 
tors Baldwin  and  Stillman,  near  where  the  late 
Baldwin  place  church,  now  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers was  built,  and  their  newly  admitted  mem- 
bers were  baptised  in  the  pond  in  their  rear,  to 
which  steps  ran  down  from  the  churches.  The 
latter  were  about  SOO  feet  apart,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Stillman  was  on  the  present  site  of  Stillman  street. 
The  pond  had  two  outlets,  which  were  navigable 
for  vessels.  One  emptied  into  the  river  near 
Charlestown  bridge,  and  the  other  ran  down  to 
the  harbor,  near  the  Town  Dock,  by  what  is  now 
North  Market  street.  Thus  the  water  was  sup- 
plied, which  carried  two  mills  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  pond.  They  were  once  grist  mills,  but 
the  northerly  one,  situated  where  is  now  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  depot,  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Baker  as  a  chocolate  mill,  and  af 'erwards  by  Dr. 
Townsend  for  the  inspection  of  potash.  The 
other  was  near  to  Middle  and  Back  streets,  and 
was  Waiawright's  snuff  and  tobacco  mill.  There 
was  a  causeway,  about  ten  feet  wide,  between 
Prince  and  Leveret  streets;  Causeway  street  now 
occupies  its  place  —  and  on  this  narrow  ground 
the  North  lEnd  and  West  End  boys  used  to 
fight  cut  their  local  battles,  and  very  obstinate 
and  well-disputed  contests  they  frequently  were. 
The  Mill  Creek  ran  across  old  Fore  street,  ifter 
wards  Ann,  and  now  North  street,  where  there 
was  a  draw-bridge  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  such 
as  wood  or  oyster  craft,  which  would  sometimes 
run  up  so  as  to  push  their  bowsprits  into  Middle 
street.  Only  quite  small  vessels  went  up,  how- 
ever, and  they  generally  had  a  hinge  in  their 
masts,  to  lower  the  spars  so  that  they  could  pass 
under  the  bridge. 

RUSSELL'S   INSURANCE    OFFICE 


At  that  time  there  were  no  corporate  insurance 
oflflces,  but  monied  men  acted  as  underwriters,  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  the  European  Lloyd's; 
there  were  offices  where  merchants  and  other  gen- 
tlemen met  every  day,  and  when  a  vessel  or  cargo 
was  to  be  insured  they  would  become  responsible, 
individually,  for  such  sums  as  each  chose  to  risk, 
$500,  $1,000,  or  more.    The  somewhat  celebrated 
Peter  C.  Brooks,  one  of  the  old  Boston  capital- 
ists, had  for  several  years  an  office  at  the  corner 
of  Kilby  and  State  streets,  where  underwriting; 
was  done.    In  1805  he  sold  out  the  furniture  and 
good  will  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Russell,  then  quite 
a  young  man,  who  had  been  his  clerk  or  secretary. 
The  building  was  where  the  l^w  England  Bank 
now  stands,  and  upon  it  was  the  gilded  represen- 
tation of  the  "Bunch  of  Grapes,"  placed  there 
by  Mr.  Colman,  who  kept  a  restaurant  for  mer- 
chants and  others  in  the  basement.    The  "gapes" 
had  previously  been  at  the  corner  of  Exchange 
and  State  streets,  and  they  finally  did  duty  upon 
the  old  Commercial  Coflfee-House,  at  the  corner  of 
Milk  and  Batterymarch  streets,  whence  they  were 
removed  when  the  late  Mr.  Thorndike  put  up  the 
splendid  block  of  stores  which  now  occupies  that 
site.    Mr.  Russell's  insurance  office,  which  was 
80  considerably  coanected  with  the  tragedy,  was 
the  headquarters  for  all  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day, — this  was  before  the 
erection  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House — and  he 
remained  there  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Insurance  office,  with  Lemuel  Pope  as 
President,  whieh  was  incorporated  in  1823,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Russell  was  a  Director  when  it  started 
into  operation.    A  previous  statement  that  his 
office  was  on  the  north  side  of  State  street,  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Bos- 
ton believed  that,  being  successors  to  Mr.  Russell, 
their  building  occupied  the  same  site.    Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  very  much  respected,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature after  he  retired  from  active  business. 

The  age  of  Mr.  Selfridge  was  not  34,  we  are 
now  informed,  but  27  or  28.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1797. 

THE   PRESS    IN   1806. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  Boston  Fed- 
eral press  was  exceedingly  close  and  reticent  in 
relation  to  thel  Austin  murder,  the  editors  convey- 
j  ing  to  readers  of  their  journals  no  information 
I  whatever  in  regard  to  it,  and  they  were  equally 
I  brief  and  crisp  in  relation  to  the  Selfridge  trial. 
Their  whole  notice  of  the  latter  was  contained  in 
the  statement  that  it  had  commenced  on  one  day 
I  and  concluded  on  another,  with  the  verdict  of 
j  not  guilty.  They  did  not  even  name  the  j  uryraen 
or  their  foreman.  The  Organ  of  the  democrats, 
however,  was  by  no  means  silent  at  the  verdict, 
as  it  had  not  been  during  or  previous  to  the  trial. 
A  negro  man  named  Hardy  was  indicted  for  kill- 
ing an  infant  child  at  the  same  time  with 
Selfridge,  and  comparisons  were  drawn  between 
him  and  the  lawyer  who  had  also  committed 
murder,  one  being  confined  in  close  prison,  and 
the  other  liberated  on  $2,0(0  bail.  As  the  black 
man  was  taken  from  the  j  ail  to  the  court-house, 
a  colored  woman  was  reported  in  the  Chronicle 
to  hare  cried  out  to  him, '*  Ha,  you  Hardy!  you 
no  lawyer,  you  fool!  Why  you  no  take  him 
down  'tate  'treet  and  shoot 'em  dare?"  The  in- 
dignant and  angry  remarks  of  the  political  friends 
of  Austin,  however,  failed  to  bring  out  responses 
from  the  editors  on  the  other  side,  save  communi- 
cations in  deprecation  of  excitement.    In  those 


days  editors  did  not  treat  or  bore  their  subscrib- 
ers with  long  leaders  upon  any  subject,  however 
interesting  to  the  public  it  might  be  supposed  to 
be.  That  work  was  left  to  correspondents.  Short 
and  pithy  were  the  remarks  under  the  editorial 
head,— the  Federalists  called  their  opponents 
Jacobins,  and  the  latter  designated  them  as 
Tories,  and  very  savage  were  the  short  hits  at 
the  opposite  side.  Almost  every  thing  was  polit- 
ical, though  journals  had  the  usual  miscellaneous 
departments. 

FASHIONS   AND   MARRIAGES. 

Ben.  Russell's  Centinel  was  the  special  organ 
of  the  high  aristocracy  of  Boston,  and  went  into 
every  family  of  pretension  in  the  ruling  party. 
Women  are  said  to  have  been  as  great  politicians 
as  the  men  were,  and  in  regara  to  the  European 
wars  the  Federalists  sided  entirely  with  the  British. 
Admiral  Nelsons  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
which  annihilated  the  French  fleet  and  established 
British  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  was  fought  Oc 
tober21,1805. 

Nelson's  brief  and  much  quoted  address  to  his 
sailors  before  the  battle  was  put  to  various  uses. 
At  this  time,  also  it  was  common  when  marria- 
ges occurred  with  a  great  disparity  of  age  between 
the  parties,  for  BomQ/riend  to  send  a  notice  there- 
of, with  the  ages,  thus:  "In  Boston,  Mr.  Wm. 
Davis,  aged  84,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bush,  aged  24." 
"In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Holmes, 
aged  68,  to  Miss  Mary  Rand,  aged  24."  "In  Rye, 
Mr.  James  Philbrick,  aged  70,  to  Miss  Mary  Beck, 
aged  24."  "In  Providence,  Mr.  John  Wheelock, 
aged  50,  to  Miss  Lucinda  Leonard,  aged  17."  Mar- 
riages in  high  life,  had  also  special  adornments, 
when  printed,  in  this  wise.  In  Cambridge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  James  T.  Austin,  attorney-at- 
law,  to  the  amiable  Miss  Catharine  Gerry,  eldest 
daughter  of  Hon.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  the  former 
place."  The  adjectives  "  amiable  and  accom- 
plished "  were  frequently  affixed  to  the  names  ol 
brides. 

The  family  of  another  well-known  and  highly 
distinguished  citizen  of  Boston  suflFered  a  severe 
infliction  at  the  same  time  with  the  death  of 
young  Austin.  Allyne  Otis,  aged  10  years,  sec- 
ond son  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  was  drowned  in 
Charles  river,  while  swimming.  He  was  named 
for  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  who  was  son  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Otis,  was  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  died  April  22d,  1814. 

THE    CHINA  TRADE. 

In  looking  over  the  shipping  record  books  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Gilbert,  for  1811,  thelastyearin  which 
he  conducted  the  reading  and  news  room  of  the 
Old  Exchange  Cofi"ee  House,  it  is  curious  to  ob" 
serve  how  the  trade  with  China,  then  a  large  busi- 
ness with  our  enterprising  merchants  and  ship- 
masters, has  now  so  essentially  changed.  Our 
people  had  established  seal  fisheries  and  a  regular 
fur  trade  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  and 
made  voyages  thence  to  China  with  their  valuable 
product.  The  late  Captain  Jonathan  Winship,  of 
Brighton,  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Winship's 
Nurseries,  and  his  brother,  built  up  a  fur 
trading  establishment  on  the  Columbia  river,  in 
what  is  now  Oregon,  and  they  had  two  vessels 
trading  thence  to  Canton,  carrying  furs,  etc.  The 
enterprise,  however,  was  carried  on  under  diffi- 
culties which  were  calculated  to  appal  almost 
any  one  not  possessed  of  the  most  indomitable 
energy,  for  the  "Kanackers"  whom  they  em- 
ployed were  not  to  be  depeneded  on;  the  Indians 
were  hostile  as  they  have  always  been  to  the  en- 
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croachments  of  the  white  men;  the  post  was  sit- 
uated too  near  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  es- 
cape unlooked  for  floods— it  was  located  there  for 
its  convenience  to  the  water— and  one  nifjht  the 
Columbia  overflowed  its  b^nks  and  flooded  the 
fort  and  its  adjacent  buildings,  destroying  all 
prospects  of  a  permanent  settlement  upon  thai 
particular  spot.  Soon  afterward,  also,  came  the 
war  with  England,  which  made  matters  still  more 
precarious,  and  the  enterprise,  which  at  one  time 
was  so  promising,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon. 
After  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Polk,  Captain  Winship 
presented  a  claim  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land, 
in  remuneration  of  his  sacrifices,  in  endeavoring 
to  plant  the  American  flag  permanently  oa  that 
then  lemote  and  almost  unknown  quarter  of  our 
continent,  but  the  writer  believes  that  he  died  be- 
fore the  question  could  be  properly  examined  at 
Washington. 

The  trade  with  China  did  not  centre  principal- 
ly at  New  York  then,  as  is  the  case  now,  but  was 
more  distributed,  a  good  portion  of  the  com- 
merce being  carried  on  by  Salem  and  Boston 
merchants;  there  were  some  Canton  arrivals  at 
Providence  and  more  at  Philadelphia,  and  we 
observe  the  record  of  one  or  more  passages 
between  Calcutta  and  Baltimore,  which  are 
not  common  now.  The  ship  Derby,  Brown 
arrived  in  Boston  in  August,  1811, 128  days  from 
Canton,  with  teas  and  China  ware  to  James  and 
Thomas  H.  Pinkins.  Capt.  Brown  reported  the 
ship  Mercury,  of  Boston,  Capt.  Ayers,  and  a 
New  York  ship,  both  from  the  Northwest  coast, 
discharging ;  also  schooner  Lydia,  of  Marblehead, 
Weeks,  from  a  sealing  voyage,  discharging,  all  to 
I  return.  One  report  of  the  Mercury  says  she  was 
from  California.  The  Yankees  carried  on  a  trade 
between  the  Pacific  coast  and  China  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  As  a  specimen  of  the  "assorted 
cargoes"  then  brought  to  the  United  States  from 
China,  there  were  reported  on  the  manifest  of  the 
cargo  of  ship  Cbina-Packet,  at  Philadelphia, 
from  Canton,  which  arrived  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Derby,  teas,  China  ware,  silks,  mats, 
nankins,  tortoise  shell,  sticks,  China  figures, 
beads,  sweet-meats,  sugar  candy,  settees,  dragons' 
blood,  varnish,  combs,  pans,  window  blinds,  toys, 
oranges,  pillows,  shoes,  plants,  firecrackers,  soy, 
preserves,  waiters  and  merchandse." 

TROUBLES   OF   COMMERCE. 

As  has  been  stated  of  the  year  1810,  so  continued 
in  the  next  year,  constant  captures  of  American 
ships  at  sea  by  British  and  French  armed  vessels,  i 
Sometimes  they  were  burnt,  sometimes  sent  into 
port.  One  ship  which  arrived  here  in  ballast  was 
taken  T>y  a  French  frigate,  whose  commander 
told  the  master  she  was  a  "  good"  prize,  but  was 
not  worth  sending  into  port,  so  he  should  6urn 
her  as  he  had  burned  eight  or  ten  others,  and 
more  Englishmen,  and  he  had  160  prisoners.  In 
a  fit  of  magnanimity,  after  the  remon stances  oi 
the  master,  he  let  her  off".  There  were  continual 
rumors  that  war  was  to  be  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  which  had  the  effect  of  frightening  ship 
owners,  so  much  so  that  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  kept  in  port—"  rotting  at  the 
wharves"  was  the  expression  of  the  day.  An 
industrious  ship-news  collector  at  New  York 
published  on  the  19th  of  August,  1811,  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  309  vessels  of  different  denomina- 
tions, lying  in  that  harbor,  the  greater  part  of 
them  waiting.  About  the  same  time  there  was 
published  a  list  of  24  American  ships  at  Liiver- 


pool,  July  9.  Great  ettorts  were  made  to  induce 
the  British  government  to  repeal  her  "  orders  in 
council,"  which  cutoff  American  commerce  With 
continental  ports,  as  also  to  restrain  the  impu- 
dent and  nnjustifiable  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen.  The  same  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  Bonaparte  to  relax  his  "  decrees,'' which 
were  equally  fatal  to  American  commerce.  An 
instance  of  the  effects  of  the  latter  is  given  in 
the  report  of  Captain  Picket,  master  of  a  Boston 
ship  confiscated  at  Naples.  She  was  sold  by  the 
government;  purchased  by  an  American  mer- 
chant, who  reloaded  her  and  sent  her  back  to 
Boston.  But  when  a  short  time  out  she  was 
again  captured  by  a  Sicilian  frigate,  and  sent 
into  Palermo. 

WAR   AND   PRIVATEERINO. 

After  long  and  fiery  discussion  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
declared  in  June,  1812.  It  was  admitted  by  many 
members  of  the  Democratic  side  that  France  was 
equally  hostile  to  the  United  States  with  England,  I 
and  it  was  said  that  ten  Democratic  Senators  | 
were  in  favor  of  declaring  war  with  France  also, 
but  probably  President  Madison  was  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  late  President  Lincoln,  that  it  was  best 
not  to  attempt  to  fight  but  one  enemy  at  a  time. 
The  Federalists  \vere  rampant  with  rage,  and 
Benjamin  Russell  said  in  his  Centinel.  "Mad- 
ness, the  precursor  of  destruction,  rules  the  hour." 
The  large  proportion  of  our  population,  which 
then  followed  the  sea  as  a  means  ot  living,  was 
terribly  incensed  against  England,  and  these  men 
rushed  to  privateering  as  a  means  of  vengeance, 
as  well  as  of  private  gain.  A  great  many  of  them 
had  made  preparation  beforehand,  and  were  wait- 
ing only  for  the  signal  of  war  to  sail  forth  and 
try  their  fortunes  upon  the  seas.  Such  was  the 
case,  not  only  in  Boston,  but  more  particularly 
in  Salem,  Marblehead,  Cape  Ann,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Portland  and  other  ports.  The  private 
armed  vessels  were  ready  and  waiting  for  their 
commissions  in  Boston  and  other  places  before 
they  could  be  made  out  and  forwarded  from 
Washington.  Two  privateers  started  from  Salem 
as  soon  as  their  papers  were  ready.  One  of  them 
was  manned  in  part  by  20  ex-masters  of  mer. 
chantmen,  another  from  the  same  port  was  said 
to  be  manned  by  masters  and  mates.  They  were 
very  successful  at  first,  intercepting  and 
and  capturing  British  vessels  bound  from  and  to 
the  Provinces.  A  large  number  were  taken  bound 
into  or  out  from  St.  Andrews,  and  within  an  in- 
credibly short  time  three  prizes  arrived  at  Salem 
in  one  day. 

PRIVATEER   COMMISSIONS 

A  sample  of  the  commissions  under  which 
those  who  engaged  in  a  business,  without  a  doubt 
of  its  rectitude, which  is  now  so  generally  denounc- 
ed as  piracy  by  most  commercial  nations,  is  worth 
transcribing,  and  is  a  curiosity  at  this  time. 
Subjoined  is  an  exact  copy  of  one  of  an  original 
privateer  document  as  issued  to  a  Boston  brig. 

JAMES  MADISON, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  Greeting: 

BE  IT  KNOWN,  That  iu  pursuance  of  an  Act  ol 
Congress,  passed  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
eight  hundred  and  twelve,  I  have  commissioned,  and 
by  these  presents  do  commisston,  the  private  armed 
brig,  called  the  Ino,  of  the  burthen  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three  tons,  or  thereabouts,  owned  bj 
Elisha  Hathaway,  Joseph  Davis,  Samuel  Torrey  and 
Samuel  Torrey,  Jr  ..  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
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luiHolto,  KiouiitlDg  two  carriage  guns,  and  navigated 

,y men,  hereby  authorising  Joseph  Weeks,  Ciip- 

tln  tml  Daniel  Weeks,  Lieutenant,  of  the  said  brig, 
kod'ttae  other  officers  and  crew  thereof  to  subdue, 
«)Ee  Mii  take  any  armed  or  unarmed  British  veFsel, 
mbllo  or  private,  which  shall  bo  found  within  the  ju- 
.■Isdlctloiml  limits  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
m  the  high  Heas,  or  within  the  waters  of  the  British 
liuloDB,  and  such  captured  vessel,  with  her  apparel, 
uml  Appurtenances,   and   the   goods  or  eftects 
h  nhall  bo  found  on  board  the  same,  together  with 
10  British  persons  and  others  who  shall  be  found 
L    iiigon  board,  to  bring   within   some  port  of  the 
""     States;  and  also  to  retake  any  vessel,  goods 
icts  of  the  people  of  United  States,  which  may 
captured  by  any  British  armed  vessel,  in 
proceedings  may  be  had  concerning  such 
recapture  in  due  form  of  law,  and  as  to 
Justice  shall  appertain.    The  said  brig  is  f  ur- 
lOtized  to  detain,  seize  and  take  all  vessels 
(knd  effjcli,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  shall  be 
Uablo  thereto  according  to  the  Law  of  Natiorsand  the 
I  Ights  of  the  United  States  as  a  power  at  war,  and  to 
bring  the  same  within  some  port  of  the  United  States 
In  order  that  due  proceedings  may  be  had  thereon. 
Thie  oommission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  President  of  the  United   States  for  the 
time  being. 

under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United 
America,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  of  the 
idence  of  the  said  States  the  thirty-seventh. 
President,  James  Madison. 

JAS.  MONKOE,  Secretary  of  State. 

XI. 

OLD  EVENTS. 

W^Uflg  leave  of  the  subject  of  the  State  street 
i  homl^cii  it  was  intended  to  make  remark  upon 
the  loeality  as  it  was  then  and  as  it  appears  now. 
The  nUDes  of  the  streets  have  not  suffered  so 
maoh  in  this  neighborhood  from  the  questionable 
mania  for  change  of  name  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
Boston.  Wilson's  lane  is  one  of  the  few  narrow 
public  avenues  which  has  held  its  old  appellation 
for  seventy  years  or  more.  Exchange  street  was 
thea  Exchange  lane,  and  Flagg  alley,  which  we 
now  call  Change  avenue,  was  then  Pierce's  alley. 

I  The  passage  between  the  Traveller  and  Brazer 
buildings,  was  called  Half  Court  square. 

We  are  also  reminded  by  several  gentle- 
men who  carry  the  memory  of  events  of  their 
younjf  days  very  clearly  now,  that  1806  was  the 
year  of  the  great  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  for  many  years  as  the  most 
remarkable  one  known  in  New  England.  It  oc- 
curred on  the  12th  of  June,  came  on  suddenly, 
and  lasted  about  fine  minutes,  during  which  time 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  countenances  so  as  to 
fell  who  persons  were  at  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  dis- 
tance. The  newspapers  of  the  country  stated  that 
onsiderable  dampness  was  felt  at  the  time  of  the 
observation ;  the  dew  fell  and  was  visible  in  drops 
upon  leaves  of  the  trees  after  the  sun  shone  out. 
The  8th  of  the  same  month  was  also  celebrated  for 
the  occurrence  of  the  most  tremendous  hail  storm 
which  had  ever  been  known  in  Western  Massa- 
chasetts,  and  which  was  experienced  at  Amherst 
and  its  neighborhood.  The  time  was  Sunday, 
about  3.30  p.  M.,  and  over  3,000  panes  of  glass 
were  broken  in  Amherst  alone.  A  large  number 
of  horses,  with  carriages,  were  fastened  outside 
the  churches  of  the  town,  and  the  hail  stones, 
which  were  of  half  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  so  pelted 
and  frightened  the  horses  that  they  broke  away 
and  rushed  to  places  of  shelter,  causing  a  scene 
of  panic  and  destruction  such  as  was  never  known 


there  before  or  since.  In  the  meadows  there  was 
a  terrible  loss  of  the  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  flax,  etc., 
which  fell  very  sorely  upon  the  suderors. 

Of  the  first  cruise  of  the  Ino,  before  mentioned, 
we  have  no  paifticulars.  In  1815,  when  owned  by 
Hon.  Wm.  Gray,  she  captured  and  sent  into  Bos- 
ton the  British  ship  Hero,  of  GIO  tons,  14  guns 
and  27  men,  bound  from  Halifax  for  Jamaica. 
She  afterwards  captured  the  brig  Lady  Trow- 
bridge, of  8  guns,  from  Cape  de  Verds  for  Bar- 
badoes,  and  burnt  her,  within  two  miles  of  the 
island  and  within  view  of  the  British  vessels  of 
war  lying  in  the  port  o{  Bridgetown.  She  was 
lost  twelvf.days  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  time  agreed  upon  to  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  on  our  coast,  by  being  driven  on  shore 
by  British  man-of-war  Severn.  The  gaptain  beat 
off  the  Severn's  boats,  with  much  loss  to  them, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  and  set  fire  to  his 
vessel,  as  sho  could  not  be  got  ofi'.  Two  of  the 
crew  were  captured  while  swimming  ashore, 
and  great  complaint  was  made  of  the  commander 
of  the  Severn,  as  he  could  not  but  have  known 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  oonolwded. 

THK  JtliiST  CAPTURES. 

The  success  of  the  first  privateers,  which  were 
ready  to  sail  from  Boston,  but  more  particularly 
from  Salem  and  other  Essex  county  ports,  has 
been  mentioned.  In  the  first  month  after  the 
declaration  of  war  £>hout  twenty  British  vessels 
were  sent  into  §alem,  Gloucester  and  Marblehead, 
some  of  them  quite  valuable.  The  Salem  priva- 
teers sent  more  than  a  dozen  captures  into  that 
port  in  August,  and  several  into  other  ports. 
The  Marblehead  and  Gloucester  vessels  were  also 
successful.  Of  the  Boston  privateers,  the  Gossa- 
mer sent  into  po,rt  that  month  one  West  Indiaman 
worth  $60,000;  the  Rapid  sent  in  a  barque  c^ 
eight  guns;  the  Argus,  Wily  Reynard  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Boston,  all  sent  in  one  or 
more  vessels,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  priva- 
teers did  a  most  destructive  work  to  British  com- 
merce. Boston  did  not  enter  so  readily  into  the 
privateering  adventure  as  other  seaport  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a  large  portion  of  her  people 
held  the  business  to  be  immoral  and  semi-pirati- 
pal.  Partizanship  entered  into  this,  as  well  as 
into  most  other  public  question  a,— the  Federal 
press  denounced  the  principal  of  privateering, 
while  the  Democrats  insisted  that  this  was  a 
legitimate  as  well  as  honorable  mode  of  annoy- 
ing a  national  enemy. 

THE  IXSTRTJCTIOKS. 

A  copy  of  the  act  alluded  to  in  the  Ino'a  com- 
mission, which  was  entitled  "an  act  concerning 
letters  of  marque,  prize  and  prize  goods,"  was 
also  sent  to  every  commander  of  a  private  armed 
vessel  with  his  commission,  as  also  instructions 
from  the  Department  of  State,  commanding  "the 
strictest  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral  powers, 
and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations;  "  also  direct- 
ing that  "towards  enemy  vessels  and  their  crews, 
to  proceed,  in  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  with 
all  the  justice  and  humanity  which  characterizes 
th  e  nation  of  which  you  are  members."  The  copy 
before  us  was  directed  to  "Captain  Henry  Purcell, 
commander  of  the  private  armed  schooner  called 
the  Charles  Stewart," 

THE   EFFECTS. 

The  successes  which  followed  the  first  sailing 
forth  of  the  privateers  appeared  to  intoxicate  the 
whole  people  who  were  connected  therewith, 
and  all  their  families  and  connections.  Shares  in 
privateers  were  for  sale  in  every  seaport,  and  the 


I  number  of  the  commissions  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  were  issued  maybe  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  commission  of  Captain 
Parcell  was  numbered  1027;  that  of  Captain 
Weeks  was  number  622.  Privateer  stock  was  a 
lottery  in  which  men,  women  and  children,  all 
who  had  the  means,  bought  a  share  or  a  fraction- 
al part  of  a  share,  and  the  consequences  were 
sometimes  as  ludicrous  as  they  were  wonderful. 
Privateersmen  who  were  never  before  worth  a 
dollar  beyond  their  necessities  or  their  debts 
would  return  from  a  successful  cruise  with  a  little 
fortune  of  money,  which  they  and  their  family 
would  spend  in  the  most  reckless  extravagance, 
and  this  extravagance  was  said  to  be  more  ob- 
servable in  smaller  seaport  towns  than  in  Boston. 

THE   PROFITS    OF  PRIVATEERING. 

The  capture  of  a  vessel  from  England  with  an 
assorted  cargo  for  the  West  Indies  or  the  British 


Provinces,  at  the  terribly  high  prices  of  those 
times,  was  sufficient  to  make  the  fortunes  of  all 
on  board,  as  well  as  the  owners  on  shore,  if  the 
latter  were  not  too  numerous;  but  the  sailors, 
with  the  recklessness  of  their  profession,  got  rid 
of  their  prize  money  about  as  fast  as  it  came  to 
them.  Great  excitement  would  exist  when  one 
of  the  saucy  little  privateers  would  sail  up  a  har- 
bor with  a  monstrous  ship  as  a  prize  alongside, 
compared  to  which  she  would  appear  as  a  little 
cockboat.  Some  large  teak-built  Indiamen,  cap- 
tured by  privateers  in  the  war  of  1812,  were  run 
in  the  merchant  service  by  our  ship  owners  many  ' 
years  afterwards.  Though  there  was  much  ex- 
travagance among  nearly  all  who  were  engaged 
directly  or  indirectly  in  this  now  esteemed  ques- 
tionable mode  of  obtaining  riches,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  few  respectable  little  fortunes  were 
made  by  privateering.  The  seafaring  men,  who 
so  abundantly  pressed  forward  to  enter  into  this, 
to  them,  new  and  frivolous  occupation,  had  been 
plundered  and  oppressed  upon  the  ocean,  their 
means  of  living  had  been  destroyed,  and  they 
not  only  saw  no  harm  in  retaliation  upon 
the  nation  whose  goverament  had  been  so 
sore  upon  them,  but  they  absolutely  believed 
in  its  right  and  j  astice.  Many  merchants  and 
shipowners  possessed  the  same  sentiments,  and 
were  in  no  wise  loth  to  take  their  part  in  this 
novel  and  hazardous  adventure.  Privateering 
was  a  popular  sensation  ot  the  day  in  about  all 
the  seaboard  towns  of  the  country. 

A  privateer's  journal. 
Among  the  memorials  of  the  olden  times  which 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  writer,  is  the 
manuscript  "Journal  of  the  private-armed  schoon- 
er York,  Francis  Burch  commander,  commenced 
24th  June,  1814."  This  was  after  the  war  had 
lasted  two  years,  and  the  numerous  and  severe 
losses  of  the  British  merchants  and  shipowners 
had  induced  greater  caution  on  their  part,  their 
vessels  sailed  in  convoy,  and  many  of  the  English 
merchantmea  were  armed,  when  they  went  to  sea. 
Besides  this,  our  whole  coast  was  lined  with 
British  cruisers,  which  made  it  difficult  to  get 
prizes  when  captured  into  port.  England  was 
then  at  peace  with  France,  with  Louis  XYIII  on 
the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom,  and  she  had  all 
opportunity  to  attend  to  her  contest  with  the 
United  States.  The  York  was  a  Baltimore  clip- 
perbuilt  schooner,  and  a  very  successful  priva- 
teer. She  left  Boston  harbor  June  24,  having  a 
crew  of  109  men  and  mounting  14  guns.  The 
foreign  freigliting  trade  of  our  merchants  was 


then  mainly  carried  on  by  J^orth  of  Europe  ves- 
sels, and  the  York  a  couple  of  days  out,  boarded 
the  Swedish  brig  Skawheten,  bound  into  Boston 
from  Havana,  with  a  cargo  of  300  hhd.  molasses, 
and  soon  afterwards  boarded  the  ship  Frehenten, 
11  weeks  out  Irom  Cadiz,  wUh   s^U,  fr\;it,  quick- 
silver, nutmegs,  etp.,  ^nc|  ship  Fortuna,  of  Gut- 
tenburg,  fo,r  I^Qston,  with  iron,  etc.,  62  days  out. 
The  papers  of  the  latter  ^yere  endorsed,  "Warned 
off  from  ali  the  ports  pf  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  in  a  st^te  of  blockade,  J.  M.  Pro 
vost,  captain  of  His  Majesty's    ship   Nymphe, 
Boston  Bay,  June  30th,  1814."    The  Frehentcn's 
papers  were  endorsed,  "Warned  off  from  every 
port  and  creek  in  the  United  States,  in  America, 
by  order  of  the  English  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cochrane, 
13th  June,  1814.  R.  Byron,  captain  H.  M.  S.  Bel- 
videre."    The  British  war  vessels  guarded  our 
ports  very  thoroughly.     The  jouroal\si;  oli  the 
York  adds  very  complacently,  'i'^fter  stript  ex- 
amination, polite  v(s^ge,  ^nd    short  detention, 
permitted  them  to  proceed  without  molestation." 
Admiral  Cochrane,  l^ere  mentioned^j  was  a  terror 
upon  the  Nevy  Kng'and  co^st,  and  ^yas  about  as 
notorious  in  h^s  day  as  the  notorious  Admiral 
Cockbume,  who  ravaged  the  coast  along  the  Po- 
tomap, -yyas  concerned  in   the  burning  of  Wash- 
ington^ and  caused  the  destruction  of  Havre-de- 
Grace,  Hampton,  and  other  defenceless  villages. 
THE  tqrk's  captives. 
The  York  made  no  captures  until  in  about  lon- 
gitude 45,  when  she  took  brig  Betsey,  of  Bermu- 
da, .from   Newfoundland,    bound   to   Granada, 
Spain,  with  a  cargo  of  fish,  having  on  board 
eight  men,  four  of  tbem,  including  the  master, 
pbeing  named  Jones.   All  but  the  mate  were  taken 
on  board,  and  six  of  the  York's  crew,  with  Wil- 
I  liam  Heath  as  prize-master,  took  their  places, 
1  and  she  was  ordered  into  a  port  in  the  United 
States.    A  few  days  afterwards  they  boarded  a 
French  brig  from  St.  Molo,  bound  to  the  fishing 
I  banks,  the  master  of  which  had  been  informed 
by  the  captain  of  British  frigate  Italian,  from 
I  Halifax,    that     the     American     privateer  True 
I  Blooded  Yankee  had  captured  the  British  sloop 
f  of  war  Challenge.      July   29    they    boarded    a 
I  French  brig  from  Cherbourg,  on  the  same  voyage 
with  the  other.    Both  masters  informed  Captain 
Burch    that   great   dissatisfaction   prevailed   ia 
France  at  the  government  of  Louis  XVIIL    The 
first  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  then  in  his  first 
exile,  at  Elba.    On  the  3d  of  August,  in  longi- 
tude 10,  being  in  the  chops  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel, the  York  brought  to  and  captured  the  valua-  J 
ble  ship  Coromandel,  from  Batavia  for  London, 
with  over  500  tons  of  coflfee,  besides  rice,  etc. 
They  left  on  board  the  prize  Col.  Bonette  and 
lady  passengers  and  their  own  servants,  with 
thirteen  East  India  seamen,  and  took  from  her 
two  captains,  the  first,  second  and  third  lieuten- 
ants, with  five  servants  to  the  captains  and  37 
seamen,  all  East  Indians,  with  stores  for  their 
use,  put  on  board  Mr.  Forbes,  prize-master,  and 
twelve  seamen,  with  twenty-five  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  ordered  her  into  a  port  in  the  United 
iStates.    August  13ch  spoke  a  Croakhaven,  Eng- 
land, pilot  boat  in  sight  of  land  and  [loaded  her 
with  prisoners,  at  the  latters'  request.    On  the 
same  day,  at  3.30  P.  M.,  gave  chase  to  a  ship 
, showing  British  colors.    The  ship  crowded  all 
sail  to  escape,  after  a  gun  had  been  fired  to  bring 
jher  to,  when  the  York  gave  her  a  broadside  and 
a  discharge  of  musketry,  and  her  crew  left  the 
deck.    She  was  the  General  Hunter,  from  New 
Brunswick  for  Liverpool,  and  Captain  Burch  took 
out  her  master  and  crew,  with  her  stores,  and 


'  burnt  her.    Her  prisoners  and  all  the  otliers  on  I 
the  York  were  put  on  board  the  Croakhavon 
pilot  boat,  which  was  ordered  into  port. 

The  York  was  then  steering  Westward,  and  the 
next  day  (14th),  in  longitude  12°  captured  bri^^ 
Harvest,  from  Newfoundland  for  England,  with 
fish,  furs,  oil,  etc.;  took  out  the  master  and  eight 
seamen;  left  a  gentleman  passenger  and  his  wife, 
with  ono  rieaman;  put  on  board  Nathaniel  H. 
Downe  prize-master,  and  six  seamen,  and  orderetl 
her  to  a  port  in  the  United  States.    On  the  15th 
captured  brig  Rover  of  Guernsey,  from  Havana, 
with  a  oaygo  of  coffee  and  sugar.    The  master 
and  five  seamen  were  taken  out,  and   Joseph 
Meade  and  a  prize-crew  of  seven  men  were  put  on 
board.    They  left  one  English  sailor.    The  next 
day  they  boarded  a  Swedish  ship  from  Havana 
for  Stockholm,  from  the  master  of  which  they 
received  information  of  Commodore  Chauncy's 
victory  over  Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.    Put  on  board  the  Swede  seventsen  prison- 
ers, and  provisions  for  them,  and  at  parting  tbe 
prisoners  re(£[uested  permission  to  give  Captain  i 
Burch  three  cheers  in  consideration  of  the  humane 
treatment  they  had  received  on  board  the  York. 
At  6.30  P.  M.,  on  the  17th,  they  saw  and  gave 
chase  to  a  ship.    The  weather  was  squally,  and 
they  lost  sight  of  her,  but  saw  and  gave  chase  to 
her  the  ne.xt  day,  at2.30  P.  M.    She  was  a  British 
transport  ship.    On  the  19th  saw  a  ship  and  brig, 
I  parts  of  a  British  convoy,  from  which  they  had 
separated.     Captured  the  brig,  which  was  the 
William,  Captain  Bawditch,  from  Rio  Janeiro  for 
London,  with  sugar,    coffee,  fustic,  hides    and 
horns.    Took  out  the  master  and  eleven,  seamen, 
leaving  one  on  board,  and  put  on  board  James 
Collins,  prize-master,  and  nine  seamen,  and  or- 
dered her  into  a  United  States  port.    They  then 
gave  chase  to  the  ship  which  escaped.  On  the  31st, 
captured  a  Glasgow  galiot,  from  Bordeaux  to 
Pictou,  in  ballast.    Took  ont  of  her  some  brandy 
for  the  crew,  and  spare  sails  and  rigging  for  the 
privateer;  put  on  board  eighteen  prisoners  and 
provisions  and  water  for  them,  and  gave  the  ves- 
sel to  Captain  Bowditeh,  with  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  England.    This  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  York's  captures.    September  20th,  in  longi- 
tude T2^,  they  boarded  a   Swedish  brig,  from 
Amelia  Island  for  Gottenburg,  11  days  out,  and 
the  master  told  Captain  Burch  that  the  day  before 
he  sailed,  a  large  East  Indiaman  arrived,  a  prize 
to  an  American  privateer.    He  supposed  from  the 
description  that  she  was  the  Conmandel,  which  he 
I  captured  on  the  3d  of  August. 

BATTLES   AND   NARROW  ESCAPE. 

The  British  ship  to  which  Captain  Burch  gave 
chase  Aug.  18th,  was  government  transport  No. 
101,  and  she  opened  upon  the  York  with  a  broad- 
side of  five  guns,    Capt.  Burch  commenced  ac- 
tion as  soon  as  his  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
and  continued  for  75  minutes,  giving  and  taking 
broadsides,  but  the  schooner  did  not  work  very 
well  in  action,  and  the  transport  crowded  sail  and 
got  off.    The  York  left  Boston  with  two-thirds  of 
a  crew,  and  had  manned  lour  prizes,  and  her 
commander  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue  his  oppo- 
nent.   On  the  21st,  at  4  A.  M.  saw  a  British  frig- 
ate on  her  weather  bow,  which  commenced  firing 
and  split  the  York's  foretopsail.    At  7,  the  frigate 
was  gaining  upon  her,  keeping  up  a  constant 
I  fire,  when  Captain  Burch  threw  overboard  his 
private  signals,  five  lee    guns,   and  a  parcel  of 
round  shot  and  canister  from  the  lee  shot-lockers. 


She  received  a  shot  under  the  counter  and  had 
her  mainstay  cut  off,  but  at  half-past  8  the  frig- 
ate fell  in  her  wake  and  gave  up  the  chase,  when 
Capt.  Burch  hoisted  his  colors  and  fired  a  gun  to 
windward,  probably  very  glad  to  have  gotten  off 
so  easily.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the  York 
gave  chase  to  a  brig  which  made  private  signals 
and  triced  up  her  ports,  and  boarding  nettings. 
They  supposed  her  to  be  an  armed  packet  or 
transport.  Two  hours  afterwards  she  hoisted 
British  colors,  and  commenced  firing  upon  the 
York  with  her  stern  chase  guns.  At  4. .30  the 
York  hoisted  American  colors,  and  returned  her 
fire;  but  at  6.30  discovered  her  to  be  full  of  men 
and  stronly  armed,  and  hauled  off.  These 
were  her  only  engagements  with  national  vessels. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  off  Boston  harbor, 
the  York  recaptured  the  sloop  Regulator,  origi- 
nally from  Nantucket  for  Philadelphia;  but  she 
had  been  taken  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  was 
bound  to  Halifax  with  a  cargo  of  sperm  oil  and 
candles.  Took  out  her  crew  and  put  on  board 
Charles  Pelham,  prize-master,  and  seven  seamen 
to  bring  her  into  port.  She  got  safely  into 
Chatham  the  next  day. 

The  York  returned  to  Boston  safely  September 
24th,  having  captured  eight  vessels  in  her  short 
cruise,  sent  six  of  them  into  port,  burnt  one  and 
given  up  one.  She  was  absent  about  thirteen 
weeks,  and  did  not  lose  a  man. 

PRIVATEER   CREWS. 

The  privateer  crews,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  not  of  the  same  material  as  those  that  man- 
ned the  first  cruisers  which  were  fitted  out,  but 
were  evidently  of  a  mixed  and  uncertain  char- 
acter, as  it  is  seen  by  the  journal  of  the  York 
that  her  crew  was  in  part  diseased  and  demoral- 
ized—eleven men  were  reporced  on  the  sick  list  I 
when  a  few  days  out,  and  by  the  names  men- 
tioned in  the  journal  there  were  among  them 
Spaniards,  Italians,  negroes,  etc.  They  had  to 
be  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  and  the  journal 
records  that  when  some  ten  days  out  a  sailor  was 
put  in  irons  for  noisy  and  insolent  conduct,  and 
was  afterwards  seized  up  in  the  gangway  for 
punishment  for  whistling  and  making  a  noise 
with  his  irons  on  the  quarter  deck.  Three  others 
came  aft  in  a  mutinous  manner  and  demanded 
why  he  was  to  be  whipped,  whereupon  he  was 
discharged,  and  they  were  seized  up  to  receive  a 
dozen  lashes ;  two  begged  off  with  good  promises 
after  receiving  four  strokes,  and  the  spokesman 
took  his  punishment,  but  was  released  from  irons 
afterwards  upon  promising  obedience.  Thomas 
Jackson,  boatswain,  was  also  put  under  arrest 
for  misconduct  and  disobedience  of  orders.  There 
were  a  few  other  similar  occurrences,  but  the 
prompt  measures  resorted  to  stopped  all  trouble 
afterwards.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  business 
brought  to  its  prosecution  much  of  the  scum  of 
the  sea-going  population  and  waifs,  Americans 
and  foreigners. 

THE   UNCERTAINTIES. 

At  the  time  of  the  York's  arrival  back  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  prizes  into  port 
past  the  British  blockading  squadron.  The  suc- 
cessful privateer.  Fox,  of  Portsmouth,  had  just 
sent  into  Salem  the  British  ship  Stranger,  a  ves- 
sel freighted  by  His  Majesty's  government,  and 
bound  from  England  for  Quebec  with  army  stores, 
ninety  days  out.  She  was  one  of  an  unfortunate 
convoy  of  four  vessels,  two  of  which  foun- 
dered on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  she  got 
got  separat;d  from  the  other,  and  was  captured. 
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while  only  one  arrived  safely.    The  Sranger  car- 
ried itlx  guns,  and  was  of  400  tons  burden.    She 
liad  on  board  sixty-six  24-pound  "gunnades,"  a 
ureat  quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  and  150  suits 
of  re|,'imentals.    Her  cargo  came  to  an  excellent 
market,  and  was  immediately  sold  out  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  for  Massachusetts  at  Salem. 
Witlilnafewdaysof  this,  the  Portsmouth,  priva- 
teer, Captain  Shaw,  came  into  Portsmouth  from 
her  first  cruii e  of  only  eleven  days,  having  cap- 
tured British  brig  Nancy,    from    England   for 
Halifax.  \v|tU  a  valuable  cargo  of  bale  goods. 
They  took  from  her  goods  to  the  amount   of 
27,000  pounds  sterling  and  sailed  back,  not  dar- 
ing to  risk  the  prise  among  the  British  cruisers 
which  lined  the  coast.    This  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  captures  of  the  war;  there  was  a  great  ' 
competition  to  get  shares  in  the  Portsmouth  as  a 
"lucky"  vessel,  and  she  was  a  great  favorite 
among  sailors.    She  illustrated  the  uncertainty 
of  all  privateering,  for  she  sailed  soon  afterwards 
on  a  second  cruise,  and  was  never  heard  of  from 
the  day  she  left  the  port. 

COAST  BLOCKADED  AND  PUT  UNDER  TRIBUTE. 

At  this  time  the  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts 
was  bkHikaded  by  Britisb  cruisers.  One  of  the 
vessels  recaptured  the  valuable  British  ship  Cale- 
donia, in  Boston  Bay.  She  had  been  taken  by 
the  privateer  Surprise.  The  Spencer,  British,  74, 
and  Nymph,  frigate,  arrived  at  Provincetown, 
and  they  laid  under  tribute  all  the  exposed  and 
defenceless  towns  of  Cape  Cod,  and  threatened 
to  destroy  Barnstable,  as  well  as  the  others,  if  the 
money  was  not  paid.  They  doomed  Truro  $2,000 
under  penalty  of  destruction  of  the  salt  works  of 
the  town.  A  committee  went  on  board  the  Spen- 
cer, and  represented  the  inability  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  pay,  and  Cap-ain  Rugget,  the  command- 
er, let  them  off  with  $l,4f:0.  They  doomed  East- 
ham  $1,200,  Brewster  $4,000,  Wellfleet  $3,000, 
and  Orleans  and  other  towns  similar  sums.  'I'hey 
took  a  cruise  off  and  then  returned  and  received 
the  money  from  the  impoverished  inhabitants. 

XII. 

THE  EXCHANGE  COFFEE  HOUSE   OBSERVATORY. 

Boston  harbor  and  the  coast  adjoining  were 
blockaded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  -war, 
and  at  times  the  cruisers  could  be  seen  from  high 
placesin  the  town,  and  were  the  objects  of  uni- 
versal curiosity.  The  first  war  vessels  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Bay  were  the  Shan- 
non, of  Chesapeake  renown,  and  the  Tenedos, 
and  they  arrived  in  the  September  after  hdstili- 
ties  were  declared.  The  flat  roof  of  the  Old  Ex- 
change Coffee  House,  having  an  observatory 
thereupon,  would  frequently  be  respectably  cov- 
ered by  spectators  of  various  degrees  and  ages, 
all  anxions  to  get  a  peep  at  the  telescope,  a  very 
good  instrnment  established  in  the  look-out. 
There  were  no  patent  elevators  at  that  time  for 
the  relief  of  frail  humanity,  and  people  trotted 
up  the  six  or  seven  stories  of  staircase  with  as 
much  good  will  as  country  visitors  have  down  to 
this  day,  delighted  in  tramping  up  the  stair 
I  flights  of  the  State  House,  to  witness  the  wonders 
ornovelties  to  them  which  are  to  be  seen  from 
its  dome.  There  aie  men  living  now  in  Boston, 
who  occasionally  aired  themselves  upon  the  lofty 
roof  of  the  Old  Exchange,  and  waited  patiently 
for  their  opportunity  to  come  when  they  could 
have  the  gratification'of  looking  through  the  tel- 


A  PILOT  OF  1812. 
Captain  Henry  Gurney,  now  of  East  Boston, 
IS  the  last  of  the  old  and  respected  race  of  Bos- 
ton pilots,  the  hardy,  capable,  vigorous  ;and 


trustworthy  men,  who  for  many  years  performed 
the  responsible  and  sometimes  dangerous  duties 
of  navigating  vessels  in  and  out  of  our  harbor. 
Messrs.  Knox,  Ayers,  Coombs,  Lovell  and  others 
passed  away  some  years  ago,  and  later  still  Cap- 
tains John  Wilson  and  Mathew  Hunt,  both  of 
whom  weie  very  well  known  in  their  vocation 
and  highly  esteemed  as  worthy  and  substantial 
citizens.  Captain  Gurney  remembers  very  well 
when  the  Shannon  and  Tenedos  first  came  into 
the  outer  harbor,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Broke,  of  the  former,  and  at  first  the 
cruisers  did  not  interfere  with  coasters,  fishermen 
and  such  craft.  Commodore  Broke  overhauled 
Mr.  Ayers  and  ordered  him  on  board  the  Shan- 
non from  his  pilot  boat,  treated  him  politely, 
asked  him  many  questions  concerning  the  land, 
the  dangerous  rocks,  other  pilots  of  the  harbor, 
and  then  dismissed  him.  Indeed,  the  pilots  were 
treated  by  the  men-of-war  generally  as  neutrals, 
and  were  suffered  to  cruise  on  their  ground  un- 
molested. A  restriction,  however,  was  pldced 
upon  them  not  a  great  while  afterward8,when  Mr. 
pilot  Coombs  boarded  a  valuable  ship  from  China 
in  the  outer  harbor,  the  master  of  which  knew 
nothing  about  the  existence  of  hostilities,  and 
while  he  supposed  he  was  running  safely  into 
port  was  actually  running  into  the  jaws  of 
danger,  from  capture  and  confiscation.  Mr. 
Coombs  very  quickly  made  him  aware  of  the 
peril  of  his  situation,  and  the  ship  was  run  into 
Plymouth  harbor,  up  into  the  "  Cow-yard," 
where  she  was  discharged  and  her  rich  cargo 
saved  ,  to  her  owners.  The  commander  of  the 
British  cruisers  obtained  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  of  the  timely  and  judicious  intervention  of  the 
pilot,  through  whom  his  small  squadron  loSt  a 
respectable  share  of  prize  money,  and  he  forbide 
the  pilots  after  this  from  cruising  out  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  land,  and  also  restricted 
them  to  the  day-time.  The  Shannon  disap- 
peared after  the  battle  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
did  not  return  from  Halifax  to  the  blockading 
ground,  but  the  Nymphe  was  sent  on  to  take  her 
place,  and  with  the  Tenedos  continued  off  the 
coast  and  harbor  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

THE     BLOCKADERS. 

The  Spencer,  (74),  Narcissus,  Leander,  and 
Endymion,  are  mentioned  as  among  the  British 
ships  of  war  off  our  coast  and  in  the  outer  har- 
bors, and  they  made  a  port  in  Provincetown  har- 
bor when  necessary  in  winter  and  during  bad 
weather.  They  would  run  in  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  Boston  lighthouse,  and  sometimes 
sail  off  near  Nahant,  but  were  generally  within 
five  or  ten  miles  east  of  the  light.  There  were  no 
forts  then  outside  of  Fort  Independence.  The 
lenity  displayed  towards  the  coasters  ceased  after 
the  battle  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon, 
when  Commodore  Broke  left  the  blockading 
squadron.  At  one  time  the  British  officers  were 
terribly  incensed  at  the  trick  which  was  played 
upon  the  La  Hogue  man-of-war,  which  was  sta- 
tioned off  New  London.  The  people  of  the  town 
filled  a  small  craft  with  combustibles,  over  which  .' 
they  placed  some  casks  of  naval  stores,  turpen- 
tine or  rosin,  as  a  blind,  and  sent  her  out  of  port. 
The  boats  of  the  La  Hogue  went  after  her, — the 
crew  of  the  schooner  left  in  their  boats,  and  she 
was  taken  alongside  the  man-of-war;  when  the 
British  commenced  to  discharge  her  cargo  the 
combustibles  explpded,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  killed.  Captain  Gurney  was  on  board  a  Bos- 
ton ship,  having  a  British  license  for  trading  with 
ports  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  which 


was  returning  from  her  voyage,  when  she  was 
boarded  from  one  of  the  enemy's  war  vessels, 
and  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  boarding 
crew  was  very  severe  in  his  remarks  concerning 
the  affair,  which  he  described  as  savage,  and  con- 
trary to  civilized  warfare,  saying  that  "  it  was 
like  cutting  a  man's  throat  in  his  own  house." 
In  retaliation  for  this,  the  boats  of  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  set  fire  to  some  lighters  and  other 
craft  which  were  anchored  between  the  light- 
house and  Georges  Island,  and  destroyed  them. 
When  the  British  commander  made  the  levy  upon 
the  Cape  Cod  towns  for  ransom  money,  he  told  the 
principal  men, — who  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
said  that  the  people  of  the  Cape  had  given  no 
offence  to  the  blockaders,  but  had  remained  neu- 
tral, as  their  exposed  situation  obliged  them  to 
be,— he  said  it  was  against  his  will  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  them,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
follow  this  rule  of  warfare  in  retaliation  for  out- 
rages which  had  been  committed  by  Americap 
troops  in  Canada. 

THE  ANNOYANCES. 

This  vindictive  mode  of  warfare  was  kept  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  most  petty  little 
coaster  was  in  as  much  danger  as  a  larger  and 
more  valuable  vessel.  As  an  example,  they  over- 
hauled, off  Boston  harbor,  the  sloop  Dolphin, 
thence  for  Bath,  Me.,  and  ransomed  her  for 
t40O,  On  the  8th  of  that  month  the  blockading 
fleet  was  off  Cape  Ann,  and  the  commander  sent 
five  barges  ashore  at  Sandy  Bay.  They  captured 
a  small  fort  manned  by  thirteen  men,  and  took 
the  latter  prisoners  and  fired  from  the  fort  upon 
Gloucester  meeting-house,  the  bell  of  which  was 
ringing  an  alarm.  Troops  mustered  from  the 
forts  and  from  Gloucester,  who  drove  off  the 
invaders,  taking  thirteen  of  them  prisoners. 
Instances  like  these  were  constantly  occurring  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  harbors.  Besides  the  nation- 
al vessels,  privateers  were  fitted  out  from  the 
British  Provinces,  and  perhaps  the  old  refugees 
of  the  American  Revolution,  or  their  sons,  had 
a  peculiar  hatred  toward  the  Yankees,  for  these 
privateersmen  bore  a  peculiar  character  for  feroc- 
ity and  plunder.  They  were  the  terror  of  ex- 
posed towns  on  the  coast,  and  our  seamen  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands 
reported  receiving  the  most  atrocious  treatment. 
Our  own  privateers  probably  received  no  very 
good  name  from  those  who  suffered  by  them, 
though  they  did  not  illtreat  their  prisoners. 
Captain  Gurney  piloted  into  port  the  schooner 
York,  whose  cruise  has  been  recorded,  and  said 
she  was  literally  packed  or  stowed  full  of  the  goods 
and  merchandise  which  had  been  taken  from  her 
priies. 

The  vicissitudes  of  privateering  were  illustrated 
by  the  York,  in  a  subsequent  cruise,  from  which 
she  returned  to  Boston,  entirely  unsuccessful, 
having  captured  only  one  vessel  which  was  im- 
mediately retaken,  and  having  suffered  severely 
from  gales  at  sea,  losing  overboard  four  seamen 
with  several  guns,  anchors,  etc.  The  great  for- 
tune which  came  to  some  of  these  cruisers  was 
most  signal  In  the  career  of  the  Surprise,  men- 
tioned last  week.  Her  prize,  the  valuable  ship 
Caledonia,  was  retaken  off  this  harbor,  while 
making  for  a  port.  The  Surprize  came  along 
herself  on  her  return  to  port,  soon  afterwards, 
recaptured  the  Caledonia  in  Boston  Bay,  took 
$60,000  worth  of  goods-  her  cargo  was  worth 
$250,000— from  her  and  ordered  her  into  the  port 
of  Salem  again.    This  same  clipper  schooner  on 


jher  next  voyage  captured  ship  Star,  an  East  In- 
diaman,  with  eight  12  pounders  and  26  men,  from 
Batavia  for  London,  with  a  cargo  worth  $800,000. 
She  took  out  half  of  this  and  both  schooner  and 
prize  arrived  safely  in  New  York. 

TUE   LICENSED    VESSELS. 

During  the  "  non-intercourse "  times,  while 
the  British  government  was  carrying  on  war  with 
Bonaparte,  they  were  greatly  in  need  of  supplies 
of  American  products  for  their  armies  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  licenses  were 
issued  by  government  officials,  such  as  Consuls, 
to  American  vessels,  giving  them  authority  to 
trade  to  ports  where  they  were  in  possession,  with 
a  promise  of  safe  conduct  out  and  home.  In  that 
time  of  danger,  upon  the  seas,  many  American 
merchants  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
though  it  was  virtually  contrary  to  the  national 
law.  The  licensed  vessel  piloted  up  by  Captain 
(gurney,  was  probably  one  of  these,  on  her  return 
home.  It  was  said  that  during  the  war.  Admiral 
Cochrane,  who  succeeded  Commodore  Broke,  as 
commander  of  the  blockaders  on  this  station, 
managed  to  license  some  American  vessels  to 
trade  with  Bermuda  and  other  British  West  India 
ports,  and  that  merchants  seiit  put  vessels  with 
those  'f  protections/'  which  were  passed  through 
the  blockading  fleets.  This  was  literally  supply- 
ing the  enemy,  and  eaused  a  great  deal  of  resent- 
ment among  the  strong  friends  of  our  govern- 
ment. They  were  cleared  at  the  custom  house 
for  some  neutral  port.  There  are  several  persons 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  who  re- 
member an  effort  was  made  to  stop  one  of  these 
traders,  which  was  fitted  out  by  a  mercajtile 
house  in  Boston,  of  some  note,  among  others, 
and  prevent  her  from  leaving  the  port,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  also  reported 
that  one  or  more  of  these  vessels  was  captured  by 
British  cruisers,  and  that  one  of  the  firm  went 
to  England  and  was  remunerated  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  given  protection  to  his  vessels, 
which  protection  had  been  violated  by  its  officers. 
Everything  was  done  so  secretly,  however,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  the  matters. 

DARTMOOR  PRISON. 

All  privateering,  therefore,  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  many  of  the  adventurers  who  went 
forth  rich  in  expectation  had  to  endure  the  mor- 
tification of  capture  and  also  ihe  terrible  life 
consequent  upon  imprisonment  in  Dartmoor 
prison.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  there 
were  several  thousand  of  them  there,  and  they 
remained  several  months  after  the  peace,  during 
Which  time  the  unnecessary  and  gratuitous  cruel- 
ty known  as'the  Dartmoor  massacre,  which  has 
always  been  a  disgrace  to  those  who  executed  it, 
was  perpetrated.  The  prison  is  situated  a  few 
miles  from  Plymouth,  England,  where  the  pris- 
oners were  landed  and  whence  they  were  marched 
to  the  forts,  which  occupied  some  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  Dartmoor  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  gloomiest  localities  which  could  be  dis- 
covered for  prison  life,  it  being  a  desolate  tract 
of  land  in  Devonshire  county.  The  prison  was 
built  in  1809  for  the  custody  of  French  soldiers 
at  a  cost  of  about  ^127,000,  and  at  one  time  it 
had  10,000  of  them  within  its  walls.  The  extent 
of  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by 
iBritish  naval  commanders  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812  with  the  United  States,  2,500  impressed  sea- 
|men  who  claimed  to  be,  and  doubtless  were. 
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American  citizens,  and  who  refused  to  serve 
{4;ain8t  their  country  in  the  British  navy,  were 
ctAiflned  in  this  prison. 

_,  PRISON  LIFE. 

The  forts  or  prisons  were  surrounded  by  an 
outer  and  an  inner  wall,  there  was  no  known 
mode  of  communication  with  the  prisoners  from 
without,  and  they  were  kept  under  the  strictest 
surveillance  and  discipline.  Nevertheless,  as  wc 
have  heard  old  sailors  relate,  by  some  my8*^^erious 
influence  of  magnetism  or  some  other  unknown 
power  of  communication,  somebody  would 
become  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  American 
victories,  after  they  severally  occurred,  which 
would  be  circulated  through  the  whole  mass,  and 
at  a  given  signal  they  would  raise  their  cheers 
in  concert,  so  heartily  and  lustily  as  to  madden^ 
and  also  bewilder  their  guards  and  keepers,  and' 
which  demonstrations  would  give  terrible  offence 
to  the  commandant  and  his  officers.  Many  of 
the  poor  fellows  were  despondent  and  idle,  while 
others  would  endeavor  to  wile  away  the  tedious- 
ness  of  confinement  by  the  manufacture  of 
ingenious  articles  of  mechanism  with  their  jack- 
knives,  thousands  of  which  were  treasured  as 
keepsakes  by  their  families  for  years  afterwards. 
The  stories  of  these  unhappy  prisoners,  when 
they  returned  home,  in  relation  to  their  life  at 
Dartmoor,  were  painfully  and  intensely  inter- 
esting. 

They  were  the  heroes  of  the  locality  wherever 
they  resided,  and  were  always  pointed  out  as  en- 
tiUed  to  a  certain  portion  of  respect  from  their 
presumed  sufferings,  as  well  as  from  being  brave 
adventurers  on  the  sea. 

THE  POETRY  OP  THE  PRISON. 

There  were  song  makers  among  the  prisoners, 
and  they  improvised  ditties  and  verses,  most  of 
which  had  reference  to  the  events  of  the  war,  or 
to  their  captivity,  and  one  of  these  productions 
was  80  famous  and  so  popular  that  it  was  in  the 
mouth  of  almost  everjr  sailor  and  many  lands- 
men for  a  long  time  after  the  war  was  over,  and 
has  had  a  greater  circulation  than  any  other 
Yankee  saUor  song  which  ever  was  written.  It 
was  printed  and  reprinted  and  sold  in  every  sea- 
port town  in  the  country;  its  popularity  was  not 
confined  to  the  shore,  and  did  not  end  with  the 
war,  and  sailors  who  knew  it  by  heart,  have  sung 
it  at  Liverpool,  as  they  have  reported,  when 
among  British  tars,  who  would  sing  the  songs  of 
their  own  naval  exploits.  It  was  entitled,  "Song 
written  by  an  American  sailor  in  Dartmoor 
prison,"  and  Mr.  Samuel  Condon,  of  this  city, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  when  a  youtk  and  suffered 
the  miseries  of  Dartmoor,  had,  and  may  still  have 
a  manuscript  copy,  which  he  obtained  at  the 
prison.  The  song  was  not  remarkable  for  smooth- 
ness or  metre,  and  some  of  its  verses  are  added 
from  memory,  as  a  relic  of  the  days  we  write  of: 

"  Ye  Parliaments  of  England, 

Ye  Lords  and  Common  a  too, 
Consifier  what  you  are  about, 

And  what  you  mean  to  do ; 
You're  now  at  war  with  Yankees, 

And  I'm  sure  you'J  rue  the  day 
You  roused  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
•  In  North  America. 

You  first  confined  our  commerce, 

And  say  our  ships  shan't  trade; 
You  next  impressed  our  seamen, 

And  used  them  as  vour  slaves; 
You  next  insulted  K'oger?, 

"While  cruising  on  the  MaiUt 
And  hadn't  we  declared  war, 

You'd  done  it  o'er  again. 


You  thouRht  our  frigates  were  but  few. 

And  Yankees  could  not  fight, 
Until  bold  Hull  the  Guerriere  took, 

And  daubed  her  from  your  sight, 
Tiie  next  your  Mace<loniiin, 

No  finer  ship  could  fswim,  |  * 

Decatur  loolc  lier  gilt  worlt  off 

And  then  he  sent  her  in." 

The^oei  was  satirical  upon  the  smart  action  of 
the  Enterprise  with  the  Boxer,  as  thus: 

"  You  next  sent  out  your  Boxer, 

To  box  us  all  about. 
But  we'd  an  Enterprising  brig 

That  l)eat  your  Boxer  out.  u 

She  Boxed  her  up  to  Portltnd,  '••( 

And  moored  her  off  the  town,  i'i 

To  show  the  Sons  of  Liberty  |  , 

The  Boxer  of  renown." 

After  several  other  verses,  in  some  of  wliich 
prediction  was  made  of  the  injury  which  was  to 
be  done  to  the  Britons  by  the  Yankee  cruisem,  the 
song  rounded  off  in  this  wise : 

"  The  Essex  in  the  South  Seas 

WiU  put  out  all  your  lights ; 
The  flag  she  waves  at  her  masthead, 

Is  FiiEE  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights." 

The  phrase  italiscized  in  the  second  line,  had 
some  significance,  not  altogether  apparent.  Com- 
modore Porter,  among  his  other  operations  in  the 
South  Pacific  destroyed  the  British  whaling  tradel 
to  which  this  line  refers.  He  made  such  havoc 
among  the  British  whalers  and  traders  on  thfi 
Pacific,  that  he  was  not  considered  by  the  British 
much  better  than  a  privateer  or  pirate  commander 
himself. 

THE   SURVIVING   PRISONERS. 

A  short  time  since,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
one  of  these  old  prison  captains,  in  the  Essex 
county  town  of  Peabody,  or  South  Danvers,  and 
who  was  the  last  of  those  unfortunates  in  his 
town,  a  statement  ran  though  the  newspapers 
headed,  "Death  of  the  last  of  the  Dartmoor 
prisoners."  There  are  considerable  many  prison- 
ers living  ready  to  contradict  that  report  in  their 
own  proper  persons,  and  among  them  are  two 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  on  board  the 
same  vessel  on  her  last  cruise  out  of  Boston. 
These  are  Messrs,  Samuel  Condon,  of  Poplar 
street,  and  Thomas  Niles,  well  known  as  a  "  Bos- 
ton boy,"  though  now  of  Gloucester.  They 
were  both  lads,  under  twenty-one.  years  of  age, 
with  a  spirit  for  adventure,  and  they  entered  on 
board  the  private  armed  brig  Prince  de  Neuf- 
chatel,  of  New  York,  Captain  Ordonough. 

SANGUINARY  BATTLE, 

This  vessel  and  her  commander  had  acquired 
considerable  fame,  as  well  as  success,  as  a  cruiser, 
having  on  her  previous  cruise  made  in  captures 
$300,000.  At  the  close  of  this  previous  voyage, 
when  off  Nantucket,  having  the  prize  ship  Doug- 
lass in  company,  they  were  discovered  and  chased 
by  the  British  frigate  Endymion.  The  Neuf- 
chatel  took  her  prize  in  tow  and  they  came  to 
anchor  in  the  evening,  when  it  became  calm. 
The  frigate  sent  out  five  boats  to  attack  them ; 
the  privateer  made  ready  for  defence  and  com- 
menced firing  as  soon  as  they  were  in  sight,  but 
the  British  pulled  alongside  and  attempted  to 
carry  the  American  by  boarding.  Then  occurred 
an  action  hardly  less  sanguinary  than  that  of  the 
J  privateer  General  Armstrong  at  Fajal,  and  with 
the  same  result.  The  five  barges  contained  111 
men,  including  officers,  seamen  and  marines. 
The  fight  was  carried  on  with  muskets,  pistols, 
cutlasses,  boarding  pikes,  etc.,  and  after  twenty 
minutes'  time  the  assailants  cried  for  quarter. 
One  British  boat  was  sunk  with  41  men;  three 
drifted  off  with  apparently  no  one  on  board,  and 
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one  was,captured.    The  Neufchatel  hadonly  38 

en  at  quarters  when  the  action  began.    She  had 

men  killed,  also  Mr.  Hilborn,  a   Nantucket 

lot,  15  severely  and  9  slightly  wounded,  and  8 

ahurt.     The  survivors  of  the   enemy   were  1 

■utenant,  8  midshipmen  (two  severely  wounded) 

id  15  seamen  and  marines.    The  prisoners  wore 

lit  on  shore  and  the  brig  went  into  Boston. 

;io  was  a  splendid  craft  of  310  tons  burthen, 

hermorphodite  rigged,    and   mounted  17  guns, 

with  a  full  compliment  of  small  arms  and  other 

Implements  of  war. 

This  was  the  cruiser  which  young  Condon  and 
Niles  entered,  and  they  left  Boston  in  December 
18U.    After  b'eing  a  few  days  out  they  encoun- 
tered a  severe  gale,  and  in  the  Gulf   Stream  fell 
in  with  British  frigates  Leander,  Newcastle   and 
Acasta,  Capt.  Ortonough  attempted  to  escape, 
and  would  probably  have  fought  any  single  one, 
but  the  shots  from  the  men-of-war  told  quickly 
upon  her  speed,  and  she  surrendered.     As  Mr. 
Oondon  tell  us  the  story  himself,  from  his  recol- 
•x^tions,  a  portion  of  the  crew  was  transferred 
to  each  o'  these  ships.    In  due  time  they  arrived 
tirst  at  Halifax  and  then  at  Plymouth,  Eiig.,  and 
then  sent  to  Dartmoor  Brison,   there  to    meet 
some  five  or  six  thousand  prisoners,  many  who 
had  been  there  two  years,  including  between  four 
and  five  hundred  colored  seamen.  Captain  Short- 
land  had  command  of  the  Depot  and  a  very  aus- 
tere and  tyrannical  person  he  was.  Respecting  his 
conduct,  piior  to  the  bloody  and  ever  memorable 
ixth  of  April,  it  was  a  series  of  continued  insult, 
injury  and  vexation  to  the  prisoners  generally. 
Incapable  of  appreciating  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  liberal  policy  of  a  gentleman,  his  sole  study 
appeared  to  be  devising  means  to  render  the  sit- 
uation of  the  prisoners  as  disagreeble  as  possible. 
In  this  Depot,  at  Dartmoor,   there  were  seven 
prisoners,  one  of  which  was  set  apart  for  the  col- 
ored race.    There  was  a  separate  prison  built  for 
the  exclusive  accommodation  of   those  officers, 
(prisons  of  war)  who  were  not  entitled  to    a 
parole.    Instead  of  Captain  Shortland  allowing 
those  officers  to  occupy  that  prison,  they  turned 
in  with  the  prisoners  promiscuously,  to  rough  it 
with  their  men.    His  conduct  to  all  was  of  the 
same  etamp. 

XIII. 

THE  DARTMOOR  MASSACRE. 

Mr.  Condon  thus  relates  to  us  the  story  of  the 
massacre.  On  the  20th  of  March,  we  received 
the  cheering  news  of  peace  being  declared  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  long  ex- 
pecttd  event  was  truly  cheering  to  us  all.  We 
all,  in  fact,  felt  light  hearted  from  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  leaving  this  dreary  abode  and  returii 
toourdear  home  and  adored  country.  How  was 
the  scene  changed  in  another  day!  Dead  and 
wounded  comrades  made  up  the  scene  of  horror 
on  the  fatal  evening. 

The  origin  of  the  events  of  this  horrible  day 
was  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  as 
I  usual,  playing  ball  in  the  yard,  the  ball  going  over 
the  wall,  and  the  sentry  refusing  to  throw  it  back- 
They  began  picking  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  break- 
ing the  lock,  on  the  gate  leading  into  the  mar- 
ket square.  These  were  the  two  points  on  which 
Shortland  rested  his  plea  of  justification,  he 
saying  the  prisoners  were  attempting  to  break 

(out.  A  moment's  reflection  would  convince  any 
impartial  man  of  its  improbability.  All  were 
wailing  anxiously  to  be  sent  home  and  had  no 
motive  whatever  to  leave,  not  knowing  where  to 


go  or  what  to  do,  and  being  without  money  or 
friends.  There  was  an  investigation  by  the  Eng- 
lish officers  convened  there,  and  they  made  the 
case  to  suit  themselves,  as  a  general  thing,  It 
was  a  small  beginning,  but  the  finale  was  dreadful 
to  behold  the  dead  and  dying.  Mr.  Condon  asks 
in  conclusion,  "What  justification  can  there  be 
made  to  appear  for  this  brutal,  unprecedented 
butchery?  None!  British  injustice  cannot  pro- 
duce any." 

A  commission  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the 
United  States  government  to  examine  into  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  the  massacre, 
and  the  gentlemen  composing  it  visited  England 
for  that  purpose.  Their  report,  however,  was  in 
no  wise  satisfactory  to  thfe  prisoners  or  to  their 
friends,  as  the  general  purport  of  it  was,  that  the 
unhappy  affair  arose  from  a  mistake  or  misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  prison  authorities, 
and  the  prisoners  were  blamed  for  breaking  the 
rules  which  were  applied  to  them.  The  report 
was  very  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  that  there  was  any 
justification  for  the  killing  of  the  prisoners. 
Charles  King,  of  New  York,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Rufus  King,  and  within  a  short  time  President 
of  Columbia  College,  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers. He  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Amtrican, 
a  paper  established  about  1828,  and  his  political 
opponents  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Dartmoor  King,"  or  of  alluding  to 
him  as  "  of  Dartmoor  memory." 

OTHER   PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Green,  the  veteran  fish  dealer 
of  Long  wharf,  is  also  one  of  the  Dartmoor  pris- 
oners, and  he  has  the  same  feelings  and  senti- 
ments in  relation  to  the  massacre  as  those  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Condon, — we  might  say  "  only 
more  so."  Mr.  Green  was  captured  in  one  of  his 
native  Marblehead  privateers.  Captain  John 
Adams,  a  well  known  retired  shipmaster,  another 
Boston  boy,  was  also  a  prisoner  at  Dartmoor. 
The  captain  has  been  something  of  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance in  his  day,  for  when  a  lad  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  he  was  with  his  father  on  a  return 
voyage  from  St.  Ubes  with  a  cargo  of  salt.  The 
ship  was  taken  by  Capt.  Dacres  of  the  Guerriere, 
but  Capt.  Adams  induced  his  captor  to  ransom 
vessel  and  cargo,  giving  him  a  draft  upon  the 
ship's  owners  for  the  value  thereof.  Sseing 
young  Adams,  the  master's  son,  Dacres  held  him 
as  hostage  for  the.  payment  of  the  draft.  The 
ship  came  into  Boston,  being  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish blockading  fleet,  though  Admiral  Cochran 
said  Dacres  had  no  right  to  give  such  a  protec- 
tion. Dacres  wanted  young  Adams  to  act  as  one 
of  the  crew,  also  to  take  a  part  in  the  action  with 
the  Constitution,  but  he  refused  both  proffers,  and 
he  was  taken  by  the  Constitution  and  arrived 
back  at  Boston  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  his 
friends.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  draft  of 
Capt.  Adams  was  presented  to  his  owners  by 
Capt.  Dacres  and  duly  honored.  Indeed,  the 
British  captain  had  his  headquarters  at  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  and  was  excellently  well  i 
treated  all  the  time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Boston. 
The  old  prisons  of  Dartmoor  are  now  turned  into  i 
a  station  for  convicts  and  the  sterile  land  around  j 
has  been  improved  by  cultivation.  ' 

THE   BOSTON    PRISON    SHIP, 

The  British  sailors,  captured  by  privateers  and 
public  armed  vessels  were  confined  during  the 
war  in  the  hulk  of  a  dismantled  ship  which  was 
placed  near  to  old  Charlestown  bridge.    There 


was  trellis  work  built  up  over  the  bulwarks,  and 
she  had  Ruards  on  board  to  look  after  the  prison' 
ers,  of  whom  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  at 
some  periods  of  the  war.    They  were  under  the 
charge  of  United  States  Marshal  Prince  and  his 
deputies,  and  took  their  captivity  very  easily; 
having  thoir  hammocks    slung  between  decks, 
being  well  fed,  and  enjoying  themselves  appar- 
ently without  much  thought  or  care  as  to  whether 
peace  should  come  or  not.    Some  of  them  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  way  that  all  such  prisi 
oners  would  do,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity 
,in  manufacturing  little  ships,  boats  and  other, 
miniature  craft,  carving  curious   articles   from' 
bones,  etc, ,  and  they  never  appeared  to  be  troubled 
about  their  situation  and  prospects.    Mr.  John  T.j 
Prince  of  this  city,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Marshall 
Prince,  and  son  of  his  brother,  a  deputy  marshal, 
visited  the  hulk  at  various  times  in  company  with 
his  father,  and  describes  the  prisoners  as  an  ap-: 
parently  contented,  care-for-nothing  set  of  fel-i 
lows,  who,  having  no  complaints  to  make  of  their; 
usage,  and  being  satisfied  with  their  comforts,— i 
which  were  an  improvement  upon  those  experi-l 
enced  on  board  a  man-of-war — and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  labor,  had  no  desire  to  change 
jtheir  good  quartern.  • 

I  hull's   first  visit. 

I  Before  closing  the  details  of  the  war  immedi- 
'ately  con i.ected  with  Boston,  the  first  arrival  ol 
Commodore  Hull  in  the  frigate  Constitution  after 
her  narrow  and  memorable  escape  from  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  off  Long  Island,  should  not  be  omitted.! 
,0a  her  cruise  outward  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  shei 
was  off  Sandy  Hook  July  17th,  1812,  with  light: 
wind,  and  in  22  fathoms  of  water,  when  Com-i 
modore  Broke's  lleet  of  five  frigates,  the  Shannon,  i 
Guerriere,  (which  she  afterwards  captured),  Bel- 
videre,  Africa,  and  ^olus,  made  their  formid- 
able appeardnce  in  sight.  They  gave  chase 
to  her,  the  wind  fell  calm,  the  Constitution  sent 
out  her  boats  to  tow  her  out  of  danger;  the  Brit- 
ish put  the  boats  of  all  their  fleet  upon  the  Shan- 
Qon,  one  of  the  swiftest  of  their  ships;  she  would 
have  gained  on  the  Constitution,  but  Commodore 
Hall  resorted  to  kedging,  and  her  progress  at 
first  astonished  her  pursuers,  but  they  discovered 
the  cause  and  adopted  the  same  means.  The  ' 
chase  was  long  and  tiresome.  The  officers  of  the 
Constitution,  never  for  a  moment  desponded,  '' 
they  caught  short  naps  on  deck,  anld  the  seamen 
slept  at  their  guns.  When  affairs  began  to  look 
rather  gloomy  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  af- 
terwards a  squall,  the  Constitution  walked 
away  from  the  British  and  arrived  safely  in  Bos- 
ton harbor.  Commodore  Hull  had  his  head-quar- 
ters at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  most  cordial  congratulations  of  the 
whole  people  for  the  coolness  and  perseverance 
which  he  had  used  in  saving  his  ship  in  the  time 
of  such  peril.  There  was  not  so  much  demon- 
stration as  when  the  gallant  Commodore  came 
proudly  in  after  capturing  the  Guerriere,  but  it 

I  was  equally  heartfelt,  warm  and  sincere.  Hull 
was  as  just  and  modest  as  he  was  brave  and  stead- 
u  fast,  and  in  response  to  the  constant  gratulation 
bestowed  upon  him  he  entered  a  card  upon  the 
books  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  in  which 
he  said  that,  finding  his  friends  in  Boston  were 
correctly  informed  of  his  situation  when  chased 
by  the  British  squadron  off  New  York,  and  that 
they  were  good  enough  to  give  him  more  credit 
for  having  escaped  them  than  he  ought  to  claim, 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  them  to 


make  a  transfer  of  a  great  part  of  their  good 
wishes  to  I^ieutenant  Morris  and  the  other  brave 
officerp,  and  the  crew  under  his  command,  for 
their  many  great  exertions  and  prompt  attention 
to  orders  while  the  enemy  were  in  chase.  Cap- 
tain Hull  had  great  pleasure  in  saying,  "  that 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  chase,  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  being  deprived  of  sleep  and  allowed 
but  little  refreshment  during  the  time,  not  a  mur- 
mur was  heard  to  escape  them."  Those  who 
lived  at  that  time  will  remember  that  the  keenest 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fate  of  th?  Constitution  I 
until  it  was  kuQW^  th^t  hen  peril  was  over.  j 

CHALLENGE   Or   CAPTAIN   DACRES. 

As  the  gallant  Captain  Dacres,  who  was  son  of 
a  British  admiral,  was  an  inmate  of  the  I"ixchange 
Coffee  House  after  hU  capture  by  Commodore 
Hull,  it  is  not  fKiaipropos  to  copy  his  previous 
challenge  to  all  commanders  of  the  American 
frigates.  The  Guerriere  had  overhauled  ship  John 
Adams,  from  Lisbon,  one  of  the  licensed  vessels 
which  have  be§n  spoken  Qf,  and  had  passed  her 
on,  according  to  agreement  and  instruction,  and 
Captain  Dacres  endorsed  the  following  challenge 
on  her  register,  which  was  published  on  her  ar- 
rival at  New  York : 

"Captain  Dacres,  commander  of  His  Britannic 
Mftjisty'd  frigate  Guerriere,  of  farty-f  >ur  guns,  pre- 
sents his  complimen's  to  Commander  Rogers,  of  the 
United  States  fiiuate  J^rgsideut.  and  wdl  be  very 
happy  to  megt  hifH  or  any  other  American  frigate  of 
equal  force  to  the  president,  off  Smdy  Hook,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  social  tUe-d-ttte." 

SMUGGLINQ— A   SMALL  RIQT. 

With  the  l^rge  duties  on  imported  goods  and 
merchandise  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  there  were,  of  course,  great  inducements  to 
smuggling,  and  parties  were  constantly  engaged 
in  smuggling  in  goods  from  "the  British  lines"— 
the  Provincial  borders.  They  were  very  cunning, 
and  government  officers,  as  well  as  interested  iur 
formers,  were  constai^tly  Qp  t^e  alert  |or  cap- 
tures, (joods  would  be  landed  at  every  feasible 
point  along  the  coast  from  that  of  Maine  up  to 
point  Shirley,  which  it  was  reported  was  frequent- 
ly the  scene  of  smuggling  operations,  aa  well  as 
further  South,  and  many  stories  have  been  told 
ia  relation  thereto,  of  the  vigilance  and  persever- 
ance of  the  custom  house  officers,  and  the  adroit 
tricks  of  those  whose  operations  they  would  cir- 
cumvent. Probably  the  officers  were  sometimes 
a  little  too  sharp.  In  March,  1814,  a  man  named 
Wetherby,  who  lived  and  kept  a  small  shop  at 
Cambridge  and  who  was  suspected  of  being 
connected  with  the  illicit  trade,  having  been  to 
Boston,  was  proceeding  from  Crigie's  bridge 
towards  his  home  with  some  goods  which  he 
claimed  to  have  purchased,  and  also  his  wife  and 
two  small  children,  in  a  sleigh  with  two  horses. 
When  Wetherby  was  about  half  a  mile  from  his 
house  he  was  overhauled  by  custom  house  officer 
Johnson  and  a  Mr.  Ford,  an  informer,  who  took 
possession  of  his  horses,  sleigh  and  goods,  and 
drove  him  out  with  his  family,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  walK  home.  The  sleigh  was  taken  to 
t  the  custom-house  in  Custom-house  street,  but  the 
'  affair  had  got  wind,  a  collection  of  men  and  boys 
assembled  around  the  capture  and  started  off  the 
horses,  wiih  Ford  holding  the  reins  and  running 
alongside.  The  chase  was  so  severe  that  Ford 
had  no  opportunity  to  get  into  the  sleigh,  so  that 
when  they  arrived  at  India  wharf  he  was  ex- 
hausted as  well  as  frightened  at  the  shouts  and 
hootings  of  the  boys,  he  ran  into  the  store  of 
Charles  W.   Greene  and  asked  protection.    Mr. 
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Greene  will  be  remembered  as  a  gentleman  who 
for  many  years  had  a  select  school  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  He  proffered  to  Ford  all  the  protection 
which  he  could  afford  him  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  was  not  a  great -deal  however. 
The  crowd,  liiie  all  such  assemblages,  increased 
in  noise  and  clamor,  and  swelled  to  such  num- 
bers that  they  became  strong  enough  to  oblige 
him  to  come  out  and  surrender,  lie  was  then 
escorted  through  the  streets  to  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  his  tormentors  having  alTi.Ked,lo 
his  hat  a  placard  having  large  printed  letters, 
with  the  words  "  I  am  an  Informer."  Ford 
submitted  to  the  indignity,  and  as  he  was  thus 
ushered  along  was  cheered  by  the  mock  huzzas 
of  the  mob,  which  had  increased  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  hundred  men  and  boys.  The 
affair  made  some  stir  in  the  newspapers  and  Ford 
was  prosecuted  in  a  Middlesex  court.  Smuggling 
was  common  along  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  British  line.  A  great  many  goods 
were  run  in  successfully,  and  a  great  many  rich 
captures  are  recorded  as  having  been  made  by 
the  custom-house  ofiScers  at  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton and  the  coast  adjoining  to  them,  as  well  as  at 
the  North. 

THE  TRANSMISSION   OF  NEWS. 

The  readers  of  newspapers  of  the  present  day, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  rail  and  telegraph, 
may  well  draw  favorable  comparisons  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  difference  between  them  and  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  in  this  respect.  The 
burning  of  the  theatre  at  Richmond,  Va.,  an 
event  which  sadly  electrified  the  whole  country, 
was  thus  announced  in  the  Boston  Centinel  oi 
Jan.  4,  1812,  under  the  head  of  "  Melancholj 
j  Postscript:" 

I  "  Saturday  Morning ,  5  o'cloc'k.—Ciipt.  S'^evenp,  of 
I  Port!aud,JQ8t  arrived  fi-om  Ne??  York  via  Sound,  in- 
I  'nrmstliat  letters  had  been  received  in  New  York, 
which  gave  the  melancholy  tidiigs  that  on  Fri  ia.\ 
j  se'night,  the  Theatre  in  Richmond,  Va.,  took  fire  dur- 
'  lag  a  repreeentittion  fo  suddenly,  that  ttie  audieoce  ii, 
I  iheir  haste  to  escape  blocked  up  the  d'^ors,  and  a  greai 
j  nnmbtr,  (about  80)  had  been  ascertained,  perished  if. 
■  the  &Aines;  among  them  was  the  Governor  ot  the 
i  State,  and  other  aistingaished  citizens." 

;  Capt.  Stevens  stopped  at  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House  where  he  communicated  the  news,  which 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Centinel  office, 
when  the  press  was  stopped  and  the  postscript 
inserted.  A  very  large  edition  of  the  Centinel 
was  printed,  for  those  times,  and  printeis  had 
none  of  the  fast  presses  of  the  present  age. 

There  were  500  persons  in  the  theatre  at  tlie 
time,  80  of  whom  were  children.  There  was  but 
one  entrance  to  pit  and  boxes,  and  most  of  the 
bodies  were  found  huddled  together  on  the  nar- 
row staircase.  An  unextinguished  lamp  being 
lifted  with  one  of  the  scenes  was  the  occasion  of 
the  disaster.  The  Boston  papers  a  few  weelif 
afterwards  announced  that  "an  excellent  monody 
on  this  highly  affective  event  has  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  this  town.  It  is  from  the  chaste 
and  elegant  pen  of  S.  Gilnaan,  of  Cambridge." 

I  All  things  were  comperatively  slow  in  those 
days.  A  ship  113  days  out  from  Cronstadt  for 
Portsmouth,  was  lost  on  Cape  Ann  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Richmond  fire. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures 
was  commended  even  at  that  early  day,  and  a 
paper  of  1812  mentions  the  progress  making 
in  various  sections  of  our  country  in  numerous 
important  manufactures  as  being  "  gratifying  to 
wery  true  American."  The  features  mentioned 
are— "The  extensive  manufacturing  institution 


In  Berkshire;  the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  etc., 
in  Bristol  County  and  Rhode  Island;  the  great 
establishment  at  Ilumphreysville,  Conn.,"  and 
numerous  others.  Also  the^broadcloth  manufac- 
turing from  merino  wool  at  Middletown,  Cunt'. 
The  experience  gained  during  the  war  led  to  tlic 
establishment  of  manufacturing  establishments 
particularly  in  New  England  after  the  peace. 

THE   URATTLE    STREET    PASTOR. 

The  death  of   the   gifted  and  much  beloved 
Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  pastor  of  Brattic 
street  church,  which  occurred  June  9,  1812,  at  the 
age  of  28  years,  was  the  occasion  of  universal 
regret,  as  was  generally  noticed  in  the  newspa- 
pers.   At  his  funeral  the  town  bells  were  tolled, 
stores  were  closed,  and  at  the  services  at  the 
church  where  a  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rsv.  Dr. 
Kirkland,  the  house  was  so  thronged  that  great 
numbers  could  not  obtain  admittance,  notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  this 
day.    "  His  corpse  was  attended  to  the  meeting- 
house, preceded   by  the  male   members  of  the 
church  and  society,  and  followed  by  numerous  I 
mourning  relatives  and  connections;  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  and  members  of  th( 
Legislature;  the  overseers  and  corporation  of  Har- 
vard College;   the  clergy  of  this  and  many  othei 
towns;  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  ol 
Arts  and  Sciences;  of  the  Historical,  Humane  and 
Massachusetts  charitable  fire  societies,  and  of  the 
Bible  and   Christian  Monitor  socijties."      Mr.  i 
Buikminster  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Uni- 
tarian divines  of  Boston,  though  he  he  had  taken 
his  first  lessons  in   theology  from  his  father,  a 
a  distinguished  Congregational  minister  of  Ports 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  of  the  strictest  Orthodoxy  cf 
the  old  school.      Between  father  and  son  the 
strongest  personal  affection  and  respect  always 
existed,  and  the  Calvanistic  father  preached  the 
ordination  sermon  of   the  liberal-theology  son. 
The  Reverend  Doctor  furnished  one  of  the  good 
characters  for  the  once  popular  novel,  "  The  Co- 
quette; or,  the  History  of  Eliza  Wharton,"  beinjj 
the  sad  story  of  a  young  Connecticut  lady  named 
Elizabeth  Whitman,  who  in  sore  trouble  fled  from 
her  home  to  South  Danvers— then  an  obscure  vil- 
lage—where she  had  a  child,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards of  grief  and  mortification.    Her  tombstone, 
with  its  elaborate  inscription,  was  an  object  ol 
interest  to  travellers  and  others  for  many  years 
afterwards-     A  singular  circumstance,   though 
well   authenticated,   is    related  concerning   the 
deaths  of  father  and  son.    The  elder  Buckminster 
not  being  well  in  body  was  travelling  at  the  time 
of  his  son's  decease,  and  had  reached  Hartwell's 
inn,  on  the  Green  mountains,  whilst  on  his  way 
to  the  Springs,  with  his  lady,  for  the  benefit  o) 
his  health.    The  son  died  aftir  a  very  few  days' 
illness,  of  which  the  father  knew  nothing,  and  he 
died  on  the  next  morning   without   the   least 
knowledge  on  his  own  part,  or  on  the  part  ol 
those  around  him  that  his  son  was  indisposed, 
saying  almost  with  his  last  breath,  "My  son 
Joseph  is  dead,"  adding  when  assured  that  he 
must  have  dreamed  it—"  No,  I  have  not  slept  or 
dreamed — he  is  dead."    We  are  told  that  this 
circumstance,  however  much  men  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  an  accidental  coincidence,  produced 
an  electric  effect  at  the  time,  and  it  is  remembered 
among  the  strangest  of  the  few  facts  of  its  class 
that  are  recorded  on  unquestionable  testimony. 

I  INCIDENTS    OF    THE    TIME. 

The  Massachusett  Legislature  of  1812  refused  to 
renew  the  charters  of  13  banks  located  in  different 
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ll  partsof  the  State  and  m  Maine  whicb  bad  expired, 
but  chartered  as  many  new  ones.  One  new  bank 
was  proposed  in  Boston  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,- 
000,  only  $1,400,000  of  which  was  to  be  used  for 
banking  purposes  until  the  Massachusetts  bank 
charter  expired.  The  Missachusetts  bank  lives 
now;  the  maa.moth,  for  those  days,  never  went 
into  operation. 

The  travelling  habits  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
in  those  days,  may  be  gathered  from  a  newspaper 
of  December,  1813,  which  stated  that  the  vvriter 
had  travelled  on  a  new  line  of  stages  to  New 
York,  which  started  from  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House  three  times  a  week.  He  said  he  "felt 
much  pleasure  at  the  order  and  regularity  of  the 
line,  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  houses 
at  which  the  stages  stop,  and  was  confident  that 
it  must  be  very  pleasing  to  those  travelling  South- 
ward at  this  inclement  season,  in  not  being 
obliged  to  be  out  in  the  night,  at  which  time  the 
coaches  (Jid  not  run."  The  experiment  was  so 
successful  that  the  proprietors  established  a  daily 
line  within  a  few  months  afterwards. 

Much  sympathy  and  excitement  was  felt  in 
Boston  towards  the  close  of  this  year  of  1813, 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which 
burnt  three  or  four  hundred  buildings,  and  caused 
a  great  deal  of  sufiFering.  This  memorable  con- 
flagration broke  out  just  at  night,  and  its  light 
was  distinctly  seen  at  Salem  and  at  other  places 
I  forty  miles  distant.  The  weather  was  severely 
cold,  and  the  fire  swept  the  town  through  long 
streets  to  the  water's  edge.  The  sympathy  ex- 
cited for  the  sufferers  was  very  similar  to  that 
manifested  on  account  of  the  Chicago  calamity, 
last  Fall.  A  public  meeting  was  called,  subscrip- 
tions were  opened,  ward  and  general  committees 
were  appointed,  and  $10,500  immediately  col- 
lected; the  churches  were  called  upon,  and  the 
contributions  were  over  $5,000;  Trinity  Church 
leading  with  $500.  Other  large  contributions 
^  were  made  by  Boston  gentlemen;  the.  Federal 
street  theatre  gave  a  benefit,  which  netted  $600; 
George  Scheffer  got  up  a  ball  for  the  cause;  the 
oncers  and  crews  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Rat- 
tlesnake and  brig  Enterprise  gave  $600;  Charles- 
town  gave  $1,800  the  first  week;  Chelsea,  $122; 
Brookline,  $350.  The  Massachusetts  Bank  had 
contributions  of  $5,000  or  $6,000'  from  various 
other  towns,  and  the  sympathy  extended  to  the 
States  and  cities  of  the  South. 


XIV. 

lUINE  ANNEXATION   TO   NEW   BEUITSWICKi 

The  capture  Of  Eastport,  Me.,  and  the  obliga- 
tion placed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  swear  alleg- 
iance to  the  British  crown  was  one  of  the  events 
of  note  in  18U,  On  the  11th  of  July  a  squadron 
of  Biitish  men-of-war  and  transports  from  Shel- 
hurne,  N.  S.,  com  nanded  by  Commodore  Hardy 
surprized  Fort  Sullivan,  at  the  entrance  of  Passa- 
maquaddy  Bay,  and  summoned  Major  Putnam, 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  in  command, 
to  surrender  in  five  minutes.  He  had  40  or  50 
men.  The  flag  was  struck,  the  officers  admitted 
to  parole,  and  the  soldiers  sent  on  board  the 
fleet.  Commodore  Hardy  gave  the  inhabitants 
the  alternative  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Eiigland,  or  of  quitting  the  island  with  their  pro- 
perty in  seven  days.  The"  oath"  is  a  curiosity 
at  this  time,  and  ran  thust 


•'  I  f-weur  that  1  will  hear  true  allpgUn^e  to  K'ma 
G"Oige  ihe  3  ,  of  ilie  U'lUe  I  Kii  g  Irm  of  Gre*t  Brii- 
Hi"  ami  Iie'aud,  and  to  h'a  beirs  and  success  >ifl;  and 
hut  I  wilt  no  ,  (lliec  ly  or  Indirecilv,  bewr  arms 
Hganst  Mm,  h's  li"irs  xiid  aucctSsois,  eithtir  by  sea  or 
tttuii,  So  help  me  GodI  " 

Two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  took  the  oath, 
and  went  on  with  the  pursuit  of  their  customary 
business.  Sir  John  Sberbrooke,  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, notified  the  inhabitants  of  Rob- 
binston,  on  the  main  land,  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  islaads  in  Passamaquaddy  Bay,  and  as  the 
colonel  in  command  at  Eastport  wrote,  "  in  con- 
sequence of  these  islands  being  considered  within 
J,  our  boundary  line."  The  colonel  stated  in  his 
facial  letter  to  the  American  commander  that 
the  invaders  had  "no  intention  of  carrying  on 
ofi'ensive  operations  against  the  people  of  the 
main  land,  unless  their  conduct  should  oblige  us 
to  resort  to  the  measure,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
remaining  quiet  they  would  not  be  disturbed 
either  in  their  property  or  persons."  The  British 
held  possession  of  the  islands  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  previoitsly  they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  peninsula  of  Castine,  opposite  to  Befast,  oil 
Penobscot  Bay,  made  an  island  of  the  old  town, 
i  by  digging  a  canal  across  and  held  undisputed 
possession.  They  had  a  corps  of  engineers  at 
Eastport  to  plan  fortifications,  and  made  every 
disposition  for  a  permanent  lodgment  or  annexa- 
tion, but  the  project  was  disposed  of  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  which  provided  that  all  places  captured 
on  either  side  should  be  restored.  As  Maine  was 
then  a  portion  of  Massachusetts,  these  proceed- 
ings caused  considerable  excitement  in  Boston. 
The  British  official  accounts  intimated  that 
the  orders  for  the  "  annexation  "  came  from  the 
home  government,  and  this  it  was  feared  would 
still  further  complicate  the  question  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  Penobscot  country  was  subjected  ^o  a  more 
formidable  invasion  at  about  the  same  time,  by 
Sir  John  Sherbroke's  force  of  three  ships  of  the 
line,  three  frigates  and  four  smaller  vessels  with 
3000  troops.  They  took  possession  of  all  the 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  Belfast,  Pros- 
pect, Frankfort,  Hampden,  up  to  Bangor,  whtft; 
the  soldiers  pillaged  and  destroyed  all  before 
them,  and  bahaved  most  disgracefully.  The  tl 
S.  corvette  Adams,  of  82  guns,  was  up  the  Penob- 
scott  at  the  tiaie  under  command  of  Captain  Mor- 
ris. As  the  enemv  approached  with  some  700 
men  which  they  had  landed,  the  militia  which 
were  to  stand  by  Captain  Morris,  who  had  erected 
a  battery  on  shore,  retired,  when  he  discharged 
his  guns  and  spiked  them,  burnt  the  stores  on 
the  land  in  which  were  contained  his  prize  goods, 
blew  up  his  ship  and  went  off  with  his  men. 

THE   DUTCH   MINISTER. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1814,  the  old  Exchange 
was  the  scene  of  rather  an  unusual  occasion.  As 
Bunaparte  had  been  dethroned  and  sent  to  Elba, 
Europe  was  at  peace,  and  Holland  being  relieved 
from  French  dominuion,  sent  out  F.  D.  Chan- 
gulon  as  ministef  to  the  United  States.  He 
arrived  at  Marblehead  with  his  family  in  the 
Dutch  merchant  vessel  Prince  of  Orange,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Ajax  man-of-war,  on  the  29th  of 
July.  Such  an  event  as  the  appointment  and 
fitting  out  of  an  ambassador  to  our  government 
by  a  European  monarchy  in  close  alliance  with 
!  England,  which  was  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  was  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance, and  created  both  excitement  and  satis- 
faction.   As  soon  as  the  arrival  was  made  known 
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in  Boston  a  large  number  of  citizens  spontane- 
ously assembled  at  the  Exchange  Coifee  House 
and  voted  unanimously  to  pay  testimonials  of 
hijih  respect  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign 
between  whom  and  the  United  States  there  had 
always  existed  the  most  friendly  relations;  and 
they  appointed  a  committee,  the  first  arran^e- 
;  ment  of  which  were  for  a  cavalcade  to  escort  his 
'  Excellency  to  Boston,  but  upon  communicatintr 
with  him  it  was  found  that  he  would  come  round 
to  Boston  by  water,  and  the  Dutch  vessels  arrived 
ia  Nantasket  Roads  on  the  30ih,  when  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Thos.  L.  Winthrop,  Richard 
Sullivan  and  William  Sturgis,  three  of  the  most 
eminent  and  respected  citizens  of  Boston,  were 
rowed  down  in  a  barge  from  frigate  Constitution, 
the  proper  formal  ceremonies  were  passed,  and 
the  Minister  informed  the  committee  that  as  the 
next  day  was  Sunday  he  would  bo  ready  for  the 
public  reception  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  two 
Dutch  vessels  came  up  the  harbor  on  Sunday, 
and  on  passing  Fort  Independence,  the  Ajax 
saluted  the  United  States  flag  with  13  guns- 
whieh  were  returned  from  the  fort,  and  on  com, 
ing  to  anchor  she  saluted  the  town,  which  was 
answered  from  the  frigate  Constitution  and  by 
the  huzzascf  tne  citizens  on  the  wharves. 

THE   RECEPTION. 

On  Monday  at  the  hour  appointed  the  Minister, 
Mr.  Changuion,  landed  from  the  barge  of  the 
Aj  »x  at  India  street,  the  yards  of  the  Ajax  being 
manned  and  the  departure  of  the  Minister  an 
uounc^d  by  a  salute.  On  landing,  he  was  re. 
ceived  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  by 
the  gentlemen  Selectmen  of  Boston,  and  wel- 
comed by  a  Federal  discharge  from  the  Washing 
ton  Ariillery,  Captain  Thaxter,  by  the  acclama. 
tions  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  who 
filled  the  extensive  streets,  wharves  and  build- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  India  street,  and  by  milita- 
ry honors  from  the  battalion  of  light  infantry 
there  paraded.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine, 
and  the  scene  Js  described  as  "  particularly  sub. 
lime  and  splendid."  The  procession  was  then 
formed,  the  military  escort  being  the  Boston 
Fusilier?,  Capt.  Fairbanks,  Boston  Light  Infantry, 
Lieut.  Ring,  Rifle  Rangers,  Capt.  Rice,  Winslow 
Blues,  Capt.  Parker,  New  England  Guards,  Capt. 
Sullivan,  and  Washington  infantry,  Capt.  Green^ 
all  commanded  by  Col.  Sargent.  The  procession 
was  very  full,  having  the  Minister,  his  secretary 
and  tbrje  sons  with  their  servants,  the  commit, 
tee,  the  selectmen  and  a  large  concourse  of  citi. 
zens  in  ranks  of  four.  Chas.  P.  Phelps  was 
Chief  Marshal,  and  they  marched  through  the 
principal  streets  to  the  house  of  Hon.  John 
Coffin  Jones,  on  Hanover  street,  where  a  military 
salute  was  given  to  the  Minister,  and  he  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Jones,  to  which  he  made  a 
reply  in  which  he  said  that  the  unanimous  and 
affectionate  sentiment  of  good  will  given  him  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  had  made  a  lively  and 
deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

THE   FESTIVITIES. 

A  sumptuous  collation  was  served  up  and  was 
partaken  of  by  the  Minister  and  his  suit,  U.  S. 
civil,  military  and  naval  oflScers,  and  of  the 
military  battalion.  Selectmen,  distinguished 
strangers,  etc.  The  tables  were  elegantly  and 
fancifully  decorated  with  Orange  and  other  em- 
blems, "  all  the  rooms  of  this  dignified  mansion" 
being  thrown  open  for  the  occasion.  During  the 
movement  of  the  procession,  the  welcome  envoy 
was  greeted  at  short  intervals  by  the  huzzas  of 


the  citizens.  The  vessels  in  the  harbor  hoisted 
their  flags,  and  several  of  th*)  streets  were  deco- 
rated with  colors,  among  which  the  Dutch  was 
conspicuous.  The  tribute  of  respect  formed  one 
of  those  happy  cases  in  which  all  parties  cordially 
united.  The  minister  and  his  suite  all  wore  t^e 
Orange  cockade,  and  in  some  of  their  hats  were 
ribbons  with  the  favorite  national  watchword, 
"  Oranjia  Boven." 

Great  attention  was  shown  to  the  diplomatic 
visitor,  and  courtesies  were  passed  between  him 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Phillips  and  others, 
as  well  as  with  the  United  States  official -i.  With 
his  sons  and  daughter  he  took  up  his  residence  a« 
Mrs.  Delano's  boarding-house,  the  old  Bowdoin 
mansion  in  Beacon  street.  On  the  following  Sat- 
urday he  proceeded  to  Washington. 

THE    SEPTEMBER   GALE    OF   1815. 

The  almanacs  and  the  *•  oldest  inhabitants" 
for  many  years  made  record  and  relaii  >n  of  the 
furious  gale  of  September,  1815,  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  its  kind  that  ever  visited  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  fact  it  extended  over  nearly  the 
whole  country.  It  was  especially  destructive  all 
«long  the  coast,  and  in  places  in  the  interior  took 
the  form  of  a  tornado,  and  nsoved  along  to  the 
extent  of  some  two  m'les  with  great  destruction. 
Here  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity,  it  up 
rooted  and  blew  down  trees,  fences,  chimneys, 
etc.,  destroyed  much  fruit  and  did  other  damage. 
The  trees  on  the  common  and  in  its  neighborhood 
suffered  severely.  At  that  time  the  Eliot  estate 
of  the  father  of  the  late  ex-mayor  Eliot,  with  its 
mansion  which  remained  until  the  Pemberton 
Hill  improvement  of  about  183.5,  ^as  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Tremont  and  Beacon  streets,  the 
present  Albion  House,  occupj  ing  a  part  of  the 
site;  on  the  opposite,  or  Tremont  House  corner, 
was  an  old  shed,  upon  the  roof  of  which  moss 
had  been  gathering  for  years;  next  on  Tremont 
street  was  the  house  of  Dr.  Bedford  Webster,  and 
then  the  house  of  Mr.  Babccck,  in  front  of  which, 
as  now,  was  a  row  of  large  trec^,  which  extended 
along  to  Park  street,  some  of  which  are  those 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion 
the  last  year.  The  gale  blew  down  some  of  these 
trees,  as  also  some  upon  the  mall  beyond,  and 
upon  other  parts  of  the  Common.  An  account 
written  at  ttic  time  says : 

"On  land  the  most  imnreasive  scene  was  exhibited 
in  tbe  C<)ujm"n  aid  viciijiy.  About  twenty  ot  the 
stattly 'reirs  which  fcriii  the  mull  and  skir'ei  the 
ComiQ' n  were  icrn  i)p  by  the  loo  s  and  ^>^o^t^ate<^, 
C'^rrvins;  ihr' fei  cep  witU  ibem  ;  nvd  five  of  the  elmc 
wbicb  f'  rm  ^^hat  is  called  •  Pa  d  i  k'."  Walk,'  in  fiont 
of  the  G-»'  a'v  burning  ground  sharf  d  the  FMne  !a'e 
The  ovtrthiow  T'f  h«^b  irees  i^  perhiips  one  "t  the 
strong  est  pT  oofs  of  ihetury  of  he  tempest.  Gentle- 
men who  measareil  two  of  rhe  nia'l  nee.-*,  an  el  ii  and 
a  pycauiore,  f  un  i  that  OPe  mea-ured  s  -ven  feet  eleven 
liches  in  gl  tti,  six  fee'  from  the  ri'or;  the  sraa'Iest 
Eeven  feet  five  inches,  and  those  in  Paddock's  Walk 
averaged  seven  test  ten  inches  each," 

On  the  Monday  afterwards  the  police  employed 
persons  to  raise  and  replant  these  trees,  and  the 
prospect  was,  as  observed  at  the  time,  that  they 
would  "  be  preserved  to  our  favorite  promenade." 
These  replaced  trees  had  to  be  shorn  of  many  of 
their  principal  branches  in  order  to  right  them, 
and  it  was  hoped  they  would  survive  the  disaster. 
They  retained  vitality  enough  to  keep  them  alive 
and  apparently  in  good  condition  the  next  season, 
but  they  died  the  season  afterwards. 

The  storm  commenced  with  a  Northeast  wind 
on  Friday,  the  21st  of  September.  On  Saturday 
the  wind  was  very  violent  from  the  East  till  11 
A.  M.,  when  it  changed  to  Southeast  and  blew 
a  hurricane,  after  which  it  began  to  abate.  It 
had  been  most  violent  at  12  o'clock,  and  changed 
to  Southwest  at  2  P.  M.,  when  the  gale  was  over. 
The  greatest  damage  done  was  to  the  shipping  at 
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1.  wharves  and  in   the  harbor.    A  New  York 

■  packet  Bleep,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  was  sunk  at 

*  Long  Wharf,  the  pilot  boat  Arjjus  was  stove  to 

CC8  and  sunk  at  Lewis's  Wharf,  and  a  great 

il  of  other  injury  was  done.    The  only  building 

irely  destroyed  in  Boston  was  the  old  glass 

use,  a  huire,  rioketty,  wooden  edifice  fronting 

Efisex   street    and  extending  over   what   is 

iv  E  iinboro'  street.    It  was  blown  down  in 

the  heaviest  part  of  the  storm,  and  soon  after- 

'  wards  took  fire  from  the  furnaces  and  was  entire- 

I'onsumedj  the  workmen  previously  escaped. 

('  violence  of  the  wind  excited  fears  for  the 

iperty  of  the  whole  town,  but  by  the  exertions 

\],  together  with  the  spray  of  the  sea,  which 

l>t  everything  wet  to  a  great  distance  from  the 

nre,  the  neighboring   buildings   were    saved 

113  spray  was  observable  many  miles  in  the 

untry,  at  Worcester  and  its  vicinity,  in  New 

impsliire,  etc.    All  the  trees  were  covered  with 

on  their  eastern  sid«s  the  leaves  were  covered 

ih  the  salt  moisture,  -which  could  be  tasted 

01,  them  and  which  changed  their  color  to  a 

;  k  purple  hue.    This  was  so  general  that  the 

'tie,  cows  and  horses  would  seek  the  trees  to 

auk  the  saline  matter. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  OSEAT    GALE. 

The  Evening  Gazette  of  that  time  issued  an 
<tra  with  the  full  particulars  of  the  gale,  which 
lUeated    the    alarm    which    was   manifested 
roughout  the  town,  and  the   tone   of  regret 
i  ivliicli  is  apparent  in  the  article  at  the  injury  done 
j  to  the  Common  shows  how  affectionately  thij- 
"  r  ride  of  Boston"  was  cherished  by  our  prede- 
>sors  as  a  most  precious  heirloom.    It  should 
J  understood  that  the  Tremont  street  mall  was 
tlie  only  one  folly  laid  out  at  the  time,  and  it  had 
'hreerowsof  trees  upon  it.    The  account  in  the 
'^ette  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Burdickj   and  we 
.ake  a  summary  of  it,  using  his  own  language. 
He  says  that  in  Boston  the  efifects  of  the  gale 
were  alarming  and  afflictive.    Roofs,  chimneys 
battlements,  railings,  turrets,  windows,  blinds) 
:  ,  slates,  signs,  sheds,  tres,  branches,  fences,  etc.  | 
j     were    continually    scattered    and    hurled   with 
,  astonishing  vtlocity  in  all  parts  of  the  town ;  the 
noise  and  confusion  which  all    this  created   h 
described  as  most  terrific,  so  that  fear  and  horror 
were  universally  excited.    Nearly  all  the  public 
edifices  suffered  more  or  less.    The  steeple  of  Rev. 
Mr.  HoUej's  meeting  house  (Hollis  street)  occa- 
Moned  much  alarm  in  the  neighborhood,    and 
from  the  great  injury  its  base  sustained  it  was 
considered  surprising   that   it   was    not   blown 
^own;    Sev.  Mr.    Sharp's    meeting-house,    in 
Charles  street,  was  con siderably  inj  ured.  " Amon g 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  Bostonians,  the  injury 
done  to  the  mall,  that  supurb  promenade,  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  town,  will  be  greatly 
lamented.    It  excites  truly  melancholy  reflections 
to  see  such  noble  trees  (most  of  them  eight  or 
twelve  feet  in  girth)  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
ttieir  branches  widely  scattered  to    the  winds, 
■lie  western  range  of  the  north  part  of  the  mall 
IS  prostrated  for  nearly  half  its  length.    Several 
of  the  great  trees  in  the  ptiblic  walk  near  the 
'rranary  burying  ground  and  those  in  the  com- 
mon opposite  to  the  State  House  were  prostrated." 
ihe  lumber  wharves  suffered  very  much;  up- 
wards of  200,000  feet  of  boards,  it  is  ascertained,, 
«ere  blown  away,  split,  etc.    A  stage  coach  was 
olown  down  the  Neck.    A  barn  in  Roxbury  filled 
«'"h  hemp,  was  carried  5  1-3  feet  from  its  original 


foundation.     But  little  damage    comparatively 
was  done  in  Salem  and  Lynn. 

Gentlemen  who  arrived  on  Saturday  night  from 
Providence,  state  that  in  that  town  and  its  vicini- 
ty, the  tornado  was  very  high  in  all  directions. 
Pawtucket  bridge  was  carried  away,  the  shipping 
damaged,  etc.,  and  they  found  the  roads  choked 
with  trees  so  that  they  frequently  had  to  cut  a 
passage  for  the  stage.  They  saw  several  houses 
unroofed,  i>arns  blown  down,  etc.  At  Chelsea 
the  great  tree,  (about  17  feet  in  girth),  near  the 
Ferry  hotel,  and  upon  the  centre  limbs  of  whidi 
was  erected  a  portico  which  would  hold  over  8  j 
persons,  was  blown  down.  At  Gharlestown  the 
Universalist  meeting-house  and  other  buildings 
were  unroofed,  part  of  the  steeple  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Morse's  meeting-house  was  blown  away;  also 
a  steeple  at  W^est  Cambridge.  There  were  fifty 
vessels  more  or  less  damaged  in  Boston  Harbor, 
and  at  Long,  Battery,  Union,  Hancock's,  Lewis's, 
India,  Rowe's,  Foster's,  Russell's,  Fort  Hill  and 
Rhoades's  wharves,  and  several  persons  were 
drowned.  Among  the  vessels  injured  was  H,  B. 
M.  brig  Canso,  which  drove  from  her  anchor4  in 
the  stream  and  was  carried  up  against  Charles- 
town  bridge,  doing  considerable  injury. 

STORM   AND   FLOOD   IN   BHOd'e   ISLAND. 

The  accounts  from  Rhode  Island  were  terrific 
and  distressing.  At  Providence  the  tide  rose  to 
a  trrrjfving  and  unprecedented  height — twelve 
feet-higher  than  spring  tides — and  inundated  the 
streets  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  lives  ot ' 
many  families,  particularly  on  the  west  side, 
were  in  immediate  danger.  Consternation  and 
dismay  was  piciured  on  every  countenance — all 
were  eager  to  fly,  but  knew  not  where  to  find  an 
ark  of  safety.  Vessels  were  forced  up  into  the 
streets,  threatening  destruction  to  surrounding 
buildings.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  loaded,  and 
some  of  them  it  was  found  impossible  to  launch 
afterwards,  and  they  were  taken  to  pieces.  Wo 
men  and  children  were  rescued  from  chamber' 
windows,  and  men  were  seen  swimming,  bufifet- 
ing  the  torrent  in  the  streets  to  save  a  friend  or 
secure  an  asylum.  Weybossec  bridge  was  carried 
away.  Every  vessel  in  pors  but  two  was  driven 
from  their  moorings.  Thirty -five  sail,  ships,  (one 
over  500  tons),  brigs,  schooners  and  sloops,  formed 
a  melancholy  dismantled  line  at  the  head  of  the 
Cove.  The  damage  upon  the  wharves  was  be- 
yond all  conceptiou.  All  the  stores— some  of 
them  very  spacious— which  crowded  the  wharves 
on  Weybosset  street  and  in  other  places,  in  which 
.were  stored  "  the  riches  of  every  clime,"  were 
swept  away,  and  scarctly  a  vestage  o^  them  was 
to  be  seen,  while  the  wharves  exhibited  the  most 
sad  and  repulsive  aspect.  The  third  story  of  a 
building  occupied  as  a  Freemason  lodge  was  dam- 
aged by  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship  which  was  rushing 
up  the  river. 

At  Newport  the  effects  of  the  blow  were  sti'j 
more  distressing.  The  family  of  Mr.  A.  V. 
Allen—wife,  three  children  and  a  girl  were  swept 
away  by  the  flood.  All  over  the  island  the  dis- 
truction  was  immense;  a  large  number  of  people 
were  drowned.  Point  Judith  light-house  was 
blown  down,  and  the  injury  was  universal.  At 
Stonnington,  Conn.,  the  tide  rose  seventeen  feet 
higher  than  usual.  All  the  vessels  in  the  port 
were  ashore  or  were  sunk— about  twenty  in  all ; 
the  wharves  and  many  buildings  were  destroyed. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  were  seen  float- 
ing down  the  Connecticut  river. 
j      In  this  State  New  Bedford  suflfered  severely  in 


ano  property,    in  IJralntree  It  was 

Sinpest  spent  more  force  than  was  expe- 

B  most  other  places.    The  little  town  of 

VM  (iHimmod  to  the  extent  of  $40,000. 

«n  piirts  of  the  country  were  more  or 

I  volumes  of  strange  and  moving 

tiu  written  respuctinjj  tlio  ravages 

auj,ivci''li;n'w^  <1^'"<'  "^"^^  tempest. 

KOIU.UT  Ni-.w,  TIIU  itAnmcK. 

r  porsonaue,  whom  a  New  York  cor- 

\  (f  the  CoMMEUoiAL  Bulletin  al 

^.iiu' lime  .since,   as  one  of  the  wa^s  of 

iQ  111  111.'  'I'lys  of  the  Old  Kxchanjie,  was  a 

iDtru'  individual,  a  tall,  Kood-looking, 

jirtonrtkii',  whose  company  was  sought  by 

>  of  difforent  dejireos  on  account 

He  had  a  shop  opposite  to  the 

liidiiiu,  at  the  corner  of  Court  and 

-,  ill  one  of  the  single  story  sheds, 

,.  iiitv  were  called,  being  more  than 

r  ground,  as  the  rear  stood  apainst  the 

n  Hill  embankment.    The  sheds  were 

Aor  end  of  the  ScoUay  building  ranpe. 

-  ,   icputation  always  brought  him  a  good 

of  business.    It  is  related  of  him  that  at  one 

.«  wii  Mussed  person  came  into  the  shop, 

1  when  lising  from  his  chair  felt 

-    and  with  perturbation   real  or 

■u-d^  declared  that  he  had  left  his  purse  with 

jjAiiK'e  at  h  'me,  and  asked  Mr.  New  if  he  could 

lvalue  hill.    The  barber  was  not  a  man 

bookeii  by  any  sort  of  adventurer,  and  he 

mUy  fathomed  his  man,   observed   that  he 

make  the.  change,  took  the  bill,  went  to  his 

T,  took  out  a  bag  of  "barbers'  change,"  and 

iDK  therefrom  one  of  the  numerous  6^  cent 

,— the  price  of  a  shave— coolly  told  the  gen- 

an  that  he  would  find  the  money  all  right  if 

would  count  it.    Foiled  by  his  own  weapons, 

ctistomer  looked  appalled  at  the  bag's  con- 

•  MIS  of  fractional  silver,  and  told  New  that  he 

,  uld  step  out  and  get  the  change,  with  which  he 

Emed  soon  afterwards  a'  d  took  his  bill. 
nei«hbor  of  Mr.  New  being  ill,  his  wife  paid 
h  kindly  attention  to  her,  and  after  the  wo- 
man died  he  got  a  notice  of  the  death  inserted  in 
a  newspaper,  concluding  with : 
"Much  ■  redit  is  due 
P.f. ieiilHrlv  to  Mr.  New, 
For  Mb  afteutions  thereto." 

Among  New's  cronies  was  Mr.  Coates,  of  the 

" ;  ra  of  Coates  &  Vose,  the  most  popular  and  fash- 

nable  furniture  manufacturers  of  the  day  in 

^ton,  who  had  a  large  establishment  at  the 

tb  end  and  supplied  all  the  first  families.  The 

'-1  wete  out  riding  one  afternoon  and  were  a 

e  hilarious,  having  visited  several  taverns  in 

snburbs,  and  Coate.«,who  was  driving,  said  he 

lold  see  how  near  he  could  shave  the  wheel 

lb  of  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  just  ahead  of 

He  drove  a  little  too  near,  however,  for 

re  was  a  collision.  Coates  was  thrown  out  and 

tantly  killed,  while  New  clung  to  the  dash- 

■"  of  the  vehicle  and  was  saved. 


XV. 

ROBERT     NEW,   THE  BAEBEE. 

The  morning  after  the  fatal  catastrophe  on  the 
"ad,  by  which  Coates  was  so  suddenly  taken  off, 
■'I".  New  being  in  his  shop,  a  customer  observed 
J  him  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in  his  usual 
!'irits.  New  replied—"  No,  I  have  not  taken  my 
'Iters  this  morning— I  usually  do."    The  gentle- 

an  explained  that  he  meant  that  the  barber  was 
ad  or  apparently  absent  minded.  "Yes,"  said 
ir.  New,  "  I  shared  my  friend  Coates  this  morn- 


ing for  the  last  time,     iv^e  was  a  meiancnoiy 

Hatlsfaction  to   me  in  it,  however,  for  it  was   the 
i  only  lime  that  ho    did    not  complain  of  a  dull 
razor." 

When  New's  wife  bore  him  a  boy,  her  first 
child,  he  was  a  little  prou<l  of  the  occurrence,  as 
well  as  i)leascd,  and  this  was  observed  by  one  of 
his  customers  while  shaving,  who  asked  him  what 
name  he  should  give  the  baby?  to  which  New 
answered  that  he  had  not  got  a  name  for  him  yet. 
"  I  will  give,  you  a  name,  and  a  dozen  bottles  of 
wine  to  christen  hi.Ti  v.ith,"  said  the  gentleman, 
and  New  accepted  the  offer.  "  Call  him  .S'ome- 
thiii'j,"  says  the  gentleman,  and  the  wine  was 
paid,  and  the  boy  so  christened.  In  due  time 
another  boy  came  along,  and  New  was  asked  if 
he  wanted  a  name  for  the  young  stranger,  "  No, 
I  have  selected  one,"  says  New,  "  I  shall  call  this 
one  Nothinrj."  The  two  boys,  Something  New 
and  Nothing  New,  grew  up  to  be  well  behaved,  in- 
telligent lads,  as  their  school  fellows  remember, 
possessing  none  of  the  eccentricities  of  their 
father. 

New  subsequently  removed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  Court  street  to  a  shop  adjoining  the  Con- 
cert Hall  building,  and  afterwards  went  into 
jpartnership  with  an  Italian  named  Pelegrino 
Magnoni, — who  was  a  cook  as  well  as  a  barber— 
'in  a  shop  adjacent  to  the  Patterson  House  (after- 
Iwards  Wildse's  Tavern)  in  Elm  street.  Many  are 
the  stories  related  of  Bobby  New  and  Pelegrino. 
New  would  work  on  in  the  shop  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  the  first  rush  was  over  he  would 
prepare  to  go  out,  and  opening  the  money 
drawer  would  say,  "  Mr.  Pelegrino,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  money  here,  suppose  we 
divide  it?" — and  he  would  take  out  his  half, 
leaving  Pelegrino's  share  in  the  drawer.  He 
/would  come  in  later,  stop  a  while,  and  then  go 
(through  this  fame  process  again,  taking  half  of 
Pelegrino's  money,  with  the  half  of  that  which 
had  been  added.  The  customers  saw  this,  used 
to  laugh  over  the  trickery,  and  would  often  joke 
Pelegrino  about  his  partner,  to  which  he  would 
answer  in  his  broken  English— "I  think  that  Mr. 
Bobby  New  is  one  damma  rascal — same  a  time 
cannot  tell.  He  very  droll  man.  He  keep  a 
wife  when  he  have  a  mistress."  The  two 
furnished  a  deal  of  material  for  the  jokers  and 
storytellers  of  the  town,  and  Bobby  New  and 
Pelegrino  are  not  forgotten  down  to  this  present 
day. 

GEOEGE    SCHAFFEE 

George  Schaffer,  the  celebrated  wit,  genial, 
pleasant  companion,  humorist,  and  withal  the 
practical  joker  —  which  last  named  character 
scarcely  ever  deserves  commendation  —  kept  a 
dancing  school  of  much  distinction  in  Old  Bos- 
ton,-and  was,  in  this  respect,  the  Papanti  of  his 
day,  having  pupils  from  the  first  families  of  the 
town.  He  was  also  a  fencing  master.  His  father 
was  a  German  musician,  who  played  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre.  George 
was  eccentric,  wayward,  careless,  usually  good 
humored,  but  uncertain  in  temper  and  quickly 
roused  to  passion ;  was  a  capital  story-teller,  and 
with  all  his  oddities  and  short-comings  a  great 
favorite,  particularly  with  young  people,  to  whom 
his  company  was  always  welcome,  and  he  was 
ever  popular  with  his  pupils— boys  and  girts— to 
whom  he  would  occasionally  tell  some  of  his 
whimsical  stories.  He  was  of  handsome  form, 
very  graceful  in  his  figure,  and  his  face  was 
marked  so  thoroughly  and   uniformly  by    the 
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iiall  pox,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  have 
>rno  this  disfiguration,  if  with  him  it  really  was 
I',  from  his  birth.  The  deep  pock-marks  upon 
Ills  face  furnished  a  portion  of  its  comic  expres- 
sion, and  with  his  sharp,  twinkling,  cunning 
black  eyes,  his  varying,  quizzical  countenaace, 
sometimes  grotesque,  and  at  other  times  animat- 
ed or  impassive,  as  his  feelings  prompted,  he  pos- 
sessed a  visage  as  droll  as  it  was  remarkable. 
His  habits  were  such  as  might  naturally  be  ac- 
quired through'  his  situation,  temperament  and 
the  gay  company  in  which  he  moved.  He  was 
always  fashionably  dressed,  and  he  understood 
how  to  dress  like  a  gentleman,  wearing  costly, 
but  not  showy  garments,  and  never  assuming  the 
coxcomb. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  he  was  ^of 
rather  a  loose  school  of  morality,  aud  he  never 
worried  himself  about  the  payment  of  debts,  bor- 
rowed money  inc'uded.  He  married  an  estima- 
l)le  lady,  belonging  to  a  most  respectable  Boston 
fiimily,  10  whom  before  marriage  he  was  appar- 
ently passionately  devoted,  and  most  profound 
in  his  attentions;  he  scrupulously  waited  upon 
her  to  church  every  Sunday,  but  the  first  Sab- 
bath after  his  marriage  he  did  not  come  near  his 
and  her  dwelling  for  the  whole  day.  If  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  fishing  with  friends,  he 
would  dismiss  his  school  of  masters  or  misses, 
and  with  woe  begone  countenance,  which  he  could 
assume  admirably— and  which  struck  his  pupils 
with  the  utmost  pity — would  inform  them  that 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  properly  go 
through  the  lessons.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
caught  in  this  little  trick,  but  he  always  had  a 
ready  excuse. 

At  last  he  at  one  time  went  to  the  parents 
of  his  scholars,  told  them  that  he  wished  to 
get  up  a  ball  for  their  gratuitous  entertainment, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  them  to  pay  him 
in  advance  for  their  children's  tuition  for  a  quar- 
ter. He  collected  several  hundred  dollars,  went 
off  to  Kentucky  and  was  absent  four  years. 
When  he  returned,  his  wife,  who  was  separated 
from  him  before  he  left,  had  procured  a  divorce 
and  established  herself  in  a  boarding-house  on 
Hancock  street,  from  which  he  was  of  course 
excluded.  She  afterwards  married  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Gloucester.  "With  all  Schaffer's  way- 
wardness, he  is  said  to  have  hsd  spasms  of  affec- 
tion for  his  family ;  to  have  shown  much  fond- 
ness for  his  children,  and  to  have  fainted  away 
entirely  in  the  street  the  first  time  he  met  his  wife 
with  her  new  husband,  face  to  face. 

THE  ASBESTOS   HAT. 

The  stories  of  his  practical  jokes  are  innumer- 
able, and  many  of  them  have  run  through  the 
newspapers  some  years  ago.    That  of  the  sala- 
mander or  asbestos  hat  has  been  so  changed  in 
telling  as  to  read  half  a  dozen  ways.    In  one  of 
his  wanderings,  in  the  Winter  season,  he  met  at 
a  tavern  a  village  beau  who  was  something  of  a 
I  snob  and  who  had  on  a  remarkably  nice  looking 
j  white  hat.    Here  was  a  victim  for  the  joker,  and 
I  George  stepped  up  to  him,  expressing  great  ad- 
;  miration  for  his  "  salamander  hat."    The  fellow 
was  pleased  at  the  favorable  impression  which 
his  castor  made,  and  said  it  had  cost  him  a  good  , 
price-he  had  paid  three  dollars  for  it  in  Bos- 
ton. 

"Three  dollars!"  said  Schaffer,  with  his  droll 

look  of  amazement,  "  it  is  worth  ten.    It  is  a  real 

I  salamander  hat,  made  of  asbestos,  and  will  never 

"  born,  and  I  will  bet  a  treat  for  the  company  that 


if  you  put  it  into  that  fire  it  would  not  be 
scorched,"  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the  blaz- 
ing wood  fire  in  the  great  fireplace  of  the  bar- 
room. 

The  bet  was  taken,  the  liquor  was  drank  and 
the  "salamander"  hat  was  put  into  the  hot  flame, 
where  it  was  scorched  to  a  cinder  in  a  moment. 
Shaffer  uttered  an  expression  of  mock  surprise 
at  the  result,  saying  "  by  George!  I  have  lost  the 
drinks,"  and  he  walked  out  of  the  house  without 
paying  for  them,  and  was  heard  of  there  no 
more. 

Another  story  was,  that  Schaffer  had  a  negro 
man  who  assisted  in  playing  for  him  at  his 
schools  and  who  wished  Schaffer  to  give  him 
assistance  in  a  ball  of  his  own  colored  people  of 
the  first  society.  Schaffer  consented,  and  took 
with  him  some  unslacked  lime,  with  which  he 
presented  the  negro  belles  to  powder  their  hair, 
as  that  was  a  fashionable  process  at  that  time, 
and  the  consequences  were  awful,  when  perspira- 
tion came  with  dancing.  The  negroes  were  des- 1 
polled  of  half  their  locks.  At  one  time  Schaffer 
kept  a  restaurant  near  the  Theatre,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  Federal  street,  which  was  a 
great  resort  of  the  fashionable  young  bloods  of 
the  day.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  his  sisters  had  an  en- 
gagement to  play  on  the  organ  at  the  Episcopal 
church.  He  kept  up  his  dancing  school  vocation, 
and  from  his  skill  and  reputation  could  always 
command  scholars,  and  had  respectable  classes 
as  well  as  parties.  He  was  as  great  a  favorite 
there  as  elsewhere,  and  always  ready  with  his 
jokes,  which  were  relished  better  from  him  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  come  from  any 
body  else. 

CAPTAIN  MAGEE. 

Among  the  constant  visitors  at  the  Old  Ex- 
change Coffee  House,  was  Captain  Magee,  a  large, 
stately  gentleman,  with  a  pleasant,  florid  coun- 
tenance, handsomely  dressed,  and  somewhat 
distinguished  personally  by  wearing  a  stylish 
buff-colored  vest,  as  also  the  fashionable  top- 
boots  of  the  time.  He  is  well  remembered  by 
those  who  were  then  young  lads  in  Boston. 
Every  day  he  might  be  seen  taking  his  promenade 
in  the  spacious  area,  or  conversing  with  his 
friends  in  the  bar  room.  The  bar  room  was  fre- 
quented by  many  merchants  and  others  at  about 
11  o'clock  for  a  lunch  of  crackers  and  salt  fish, 
usually  washed  down  by  a  glass  of  choice  liquor. 
The  captain  attraced  much  attention  by  a  singu- 
lar tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  on  the 
back  of  one  of  his  ears;  it  was  of  a  bright  color 
and  exactly  resembled  a  carnelian. 

GENERAL  JOHN  P.    BOYD. 

At  the  time  of  the  existance  of  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House,  there  might  be  seen,  every  pleasant 
day,  a  gentleman  of  somewhat  noted  character, 
and  history,  promenading  the  fashionable  streets 
of  the  town.  This  was  General  John  Parker 
Boyd,  U.  S.  A.  His  tall,  erect,  manly  figure; 
lofty  air  and  military  step,  attracted  general 
attention. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  he  passed  through 
a  peculiar  career  in  Hindostan.  He  raised  a 
force  of  three  battalions,  of  500  men  each,  with  J 
cannon,  elephants  and  officers,  and  let  out  thej 
services  of  this  little  army  to  any  of  the  Indian  | 
princes  who  would  give  him  the  most  pay,  when  i 
they  engaged  in  war.  After  he  had  made  money  , 
enough,  trade  in  war  being  dull,  he  sold  out  and  | 
started  home.    He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
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wlwtnftie  political  whirlwind  came  with  General  I 
Jackson  in  1829,  which  made  a  complete  revol- 
lion  in  United  States  ofllcers  throuj^hout  the  coun- 1 
irv  ho  was  appointed  Naval  Officer  at  the  Boston 
Custom  Uouse. 

CHARLES  BULFINCII. 

In  most  of  the  public  proceedings  in  which  the 
town  autliorltics  participated,  and  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  sketches,  the  name  of 
Charles  Bulfinch  has  been  mentioned  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Boston,  a  place 
wliicli  corresponded  somewhat  with  that  of  may- 
or at  the  present  time,  and  was,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
'  Mil,  always  filled  by  some  substantial  citizen, 
hold  this  place  for  many  years,  and  yet  it 
.qipears  somewhat  singular  that  a  Boston  paper 
'  of  June  1, 1815,  had  a  note  from  an  anonymous 
correspondent,  stating  that  "  it  was  a  certain  but 
lamentable  fact,  that  Charles  Bulfinch,  Esq., 
chairman  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  then  stood 
committed  in  the  common  jail  of  Boston  by  an 
execution  for  a  debt  of  $258,  contracted  in  Janu- 
'  ary  1810,  and  due  to  a  woman  who  depended 
upon  her  own  industry  for  her  support,  and  who 

*  had  been  notiSed  that  he  desired  to  take  the  ben- 
"{eflt  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors." 
;  Mr.  Bulfinch  was  an  architect  and  was  largely 
(interested  in  the  enterprise  of  erecting  the  "  Ton- 
i  tine"  buildings  in  Franklin  street,  which  were 
]  pat  up  in  1793  4.  The  enterprise  was  before  its 
i  time,  and  Mr.  Bulfinch  was  involved  in  losses 
)  which  consumed  his  property.  He  left  Boston 
i  after  the  war,  having  been  engaged  professionally 
:{  by  the  National  government  when  it  was  decided 

*  to  reastablish  the  Capitol  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton, which  were  burnt  down  by  the  British  troops 
when  they  made  their  successful  attack  upon  the 
Federal  City.  He  was  so  much  respected  and 
relied  upon  in  Boston,  that  when  he  resigned  his 
place  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  the  general 
expression  of  the  people  was,  that  "  they  did  not 
see  how  the  town  government  could  get  along 
without  Mr.  Bulfinch." 

Mr.  Bulfinch  travelled  in  Europe  in  his  young- 
er days  and  brought  home  many  plans  for  the 
beautifying  and  improvement  of  his  native  town, 
in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  which  he 

\  always  took  the  greatest  interest.  In  Europe, 
aiso,  he  probably  picked  up  his  ideas  concerning 
"  tontine"  associations.  He  stood  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  among  his  other  works  he 
built  the  present  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill— 
the  wings  of  the  building  were  added  for  con- 
venience some  years  afterwards— the  West  church 
(Rev.  Dr.  Bartol's)  and  the  New  North  church, 

'  now  Catholic,  and  formerly  best  known  as  Dr. 

I  Parkman's  church ;  and  between  these,  as  also  the 

^  Capitol  at  Washington  there  is  much  uniformity 
of  appearance.  They  all  have  the  same  chaste 
and  correct  style.  Mr.  Bulfinch  was  remarkably 
conscientious  in  all  his,  ideas  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Washington  and  found  that  another  person,  a 
foreign  gentleman,  had  also  been  engaged  as 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  re- 
lation to  taking  the  work  from  off  his  hands. 
The  other,  however,  had  the  perception  to  see  that 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Bulfinch  were  superior  to  his 
own,  and  it  is  understood  that  they  worked  along 
together.  Mr.  Bulfinch  built  the  house  in  which 
he  resided  in  Bulfinch  place,  opposite  the  church, 
but  he  did  not  return  to  Boston  to  remain  after 
he  went  to  Washington.  One  of  his  sons.  Rev. 
Thomas  Bulfinch,  is  known  as  the  author  of  the 
interesting  book  called  "  The  Age  of  Fable  "  and 


also  of  other  valuable  works.  The  street  and 
court  which  bear  the  Bulfinch  name,  derive  it 
from  this  family. 

imANKLIN  STREET. 

This  now  thorough  business  street,  with  its 
splendid  blocks  of  granite  stores,  had  lain  unim- 
proved until  the  year  1792,  and  it  may  interest 
those  of  its  modern  occupants  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact— which  is  somewhat  an- 
terior to   the  writer's  limit   of    description— to 
know  that  the  first  block    of   brick    buildings 
erected  in  Boston  was  the  range  called  the  Ton- 
tine, in  Franklin  street.    At  that  time  there  was 
a  slough  or  quagmire  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  and 
the  project  to  build  in  its   neighborhood   was 
deemed   to   be   visionary   and   quixotic.      This 
slough  was  first  drained  by  Joseph  Barrell,  Esq., 
who  connected  it  with  his  land  in  Summer  street 
and  laid  it  out  as  a  garden.    He  afterwards  sank 
a  large  fish-pond  in  the  same  spot,  stored  it  with 
gold  and  silver  fish  aad  ornamented  it  with  a 
handsome  fountain.      The  "Tontine"  plan    of 
association— now  soraetiraes  applied  to  life  in- 
surance-was then  practised  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Subscribers  furnished  stipulated  sums 
towards  the  object  to  be    accomplished,    to  be 
invested  in  a  capital  stock,  which  was  to  be  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  years  to  be  divided  among  the 
survivors.    The  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  which  refused  to  grant 
an  act  of  incorporation  to  the  projectors,  but  the 
work  proceeded  under  a  different  arrangement, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  buildings  on  the  south 
side  was  laid  August  8, 1793.    Dr.  Caleb  H.  Snow 
in  his  history  published  in  182T,  says  of  this  first 
brick  block — 

"These  buildingn  formd  a  Creacent  of  sixteen 
dwelling-houseB  extending  480  feet  in  length,  three 
stories  high,  linished  in  modern  style.  The  general 
appearance  is  simnle  and  uniform.  The  outline  is 
varied  by  a  large  arch  having  public  rooms  over  it 
with  an  attic  in  the  centre,  and  two  houses  at  each 
end  which  project  in  advance,  and  are  decorated  with 
pilasters  and  a  balustrade.  The  open  space  in  front 
of  these  buildings  is  100  feet  wide  in  the  centre  and 
50  feet  at  the  ends.  A  grass  p' at  3uO  feet  long  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  that  space ;  it  is  enclosed  and  con- 
tains a  monumental  urn  in  memory  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
The  opposite  side,  which  is  built  on  a  straight  line,  in 
a  varied  style  of  architecture,  consists  of  eight  houses 
in  four  tilocks,  which  constitute  what  is  called  Frank- 
Un  Place." 

The  principal  agents  in  this  great  improve- 
ment were  Messrs.  William  Scollay,  Charles 
Bulfinch  and  Charles  Vaughn.  The  FederaT 
Street  Theatre,  the  first  theatre  ever  erected  in 
Boston,  was  built  at  about  the  same  time  with 
the  Tontine  buildings.  It  was  a  "lofty  and 
spacious  edifice"  on  Federal  aad  the  north- 
east comer  of  Franklin  street,  140  feet  long,  61 
wide,  and  40  feet  in  height  and  was  opened 
Feb.  3, 1794.  The  laws  against  theatricals  had 
been  kept  up  till  about  that  time,  but  dramatic 
■  representations,  under  the  title  of  "  Moral  Lec- 
tures," had  been  given  at  "the  New  Exhibition 
I  Rooms,"  in  Board  Alley,  now  Hawley  street, 
I  and  they  were  so  popular  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  forwarded  a  peti- 
tion for  a  repeal  of  the  prohibition  laws. 

THE  AFRICAN   RACK. 

The  negroes  of  Boston,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  who  resembled  in  very  few  par- 
ticulars the  present  generation  of  colored  people, 
furnished  a  deal  of  amusement,  particularly  to 
the  juveniles,  by  their  odd  and  affected  manners, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  their  race.  Many  of 
them  had  been  bred  as  servants  in  the  old  fami- 
lies, and  they  attempted  to  imitate  all  the  man- 
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tiers  and  gentilities  of  their  masters  and  mis- 
•sees.  Tlio  dandy  negro,  in  company  with  Lis 
.>\vily  dressed  sweetheart,  was  an  object  well 
rth  seeing,  his  pompous  dignity  and  more  than 
,>ncli  politeness,  his  gracelul  and  ehiborate 
bow,  and  the  unapproachable  manner  in  which 
I  he  raised  his  handsome  hat  upon  meeting  nc- 
(quainlances  of  either  sex,  were  beyond  copy  or 
description.  Some  of  these  extreme  specimens 
went  to  market  for  the  families  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  contest  of  wit  between  them  and 
the  niarketmen,  who  usually  endeavored  to  make 
game  of  them,  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the 
white  man.  Upon  one  dandified  gentleman  was 
put  the  joke,  many  times  since  repeated,  and 
which  may  have  been  original  with  him,  that  he 
atone  titue  bent  down  over  a  fish-dealer's  coun- 
ter, as  though  he  was  smelling  the  fish  upon  it. 
The  irritated  piscator  said  to  him,  "  What  do  you 
smell  of  ray  lish  for,  you  nigger?  "  Most  polite 
was  the  reply— "I  no  smell  of  him,  Sar— I  talk  to 
him!"  "What  did  you  say  to  him?"  "I  ask 
him  what  be  de  news  at  sea;  and  he  tell  me  he 
don't  know— he  not  been  dar  dis  tree  week.'' 
The  crowd  which  had  gathered  gave  the  negro 
loud  applause,  and  he  retired  with  the  honors  of 
the  field.  Of  the  same  negro  the  story  is  told 
that  he  drove  out  to  Brighton  in  a  tip-top  gig, 
and  in  his  best  style  of  dress,  gave  his  horse  to 
the  colored  stable  waiter  with  an  expression  of 
high  disdain,  walked  into  the  bar-room  and  called 
for  a  glass  of  first  rate  punch.  He  drew  oflf  his 
gloves  to  show  the  rings  upon  his  fingers  while 
he  drank,  and  the  barkeeper  asked  if  he  would 
hare  anything  else?  The  gracious  reply  was — 
"  Yes,  give  me  de  newspaper;  and  a  little  boy  to 
read  him." 

DEB.    SACO 

was  an  old  vagrant  fortune  teller.  She  went 
about  the  streets  for  years  with  the  same  shabby 
dress;  a  basket  of  sweet  flag  root  on  her  arm  for 
sale,  and  a  short  cane,  which  she  used  freely 
when  the  boys  plagued  her,  which  was  an  act  of 
daily  occurrence.  She  stopped  at  houses  to  beg, 
and  would  say,  "  can't  you  s-q-u-e-e-z-e  o-u-t  an 
old  junk  Dottle— to — put — some — mo-lasses  in? 
(but  probably  to  buy  rum  with);  or,  "give  me 
some  potatoes  to  eat  with  my  stinking  salt  fish?" 
She  would  never  take  boiled  potatoes.  When 
oflFered  a  cup  of  tea,  she  would  say,  "  too  'trong 
for  lady  'tomac,"  while  at  the  same  time  she  had 
her  mouth  full  of  tobacco.  Deb.  was  a  short, 
squat  uegress,  who  it  was  supposed  came  from 
the  South,  was  very  deeply  marked  by  the  small 
pox  and  had  piercing,  glittering  eyes,  like  a  rat- 
tlesnake or  basilisk.  Some  servant  girls  feared 
her  and  would  "  cross  her  hand"  to  avoid  being 
bewitched.  She  never  threatened  them,  however, 
and  was  generally  tolerated,  as  much  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  parlor  as  by  the  maids  of 
the  kitchen,  for  she  was  an  inveterate  tattler  and 
would  tell  in  one  kitchen  what  she  heard  in 
another,  though  she  was  sharp  enough  never  to 
tell  too  much.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  now  ' 
in  the  city  who  remember  her.  She  lived  in  a  hut 
over  in  Maiden  woods,  and  one  morning  after^ 
a  visit  to  the  city  she  was  found  frozen  to  deaths 
on  the  roadside.  .Ji 

XVI. 

TOM  HUCKLEBERRY  ; 

Was  a  negro  famous  for  his  tremendous,  shrill ' 
laugh,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  the  whole  length  of  j 
Long  wharf,  and  his  voice  paid.  Many  people  j 
gave  him  money  to  hear  his  long  "yaw-haw!" 


Tom  was  a  favorite  with  sailing  and  llshlng  par- 
ties, for  not  only  was  his  loud  and  electrifying 
laugh  a  wonder  as  well  as  an  amusement,  but 
he  also  affected  theatricals,  was  given  to  spouting 
Shakspcarc  and  other  dramatists,  and  never  went 
out  with  sailing  parties  without  being  called  upon 
to  recite  Hamlet's  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  "—which 
ho  went  through  with,  as  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction as  of  that  of  his  auditors,  who  would 
always  give  him  most  obstreperous  applause. 
A  BLOW  or. 

On  the  8d  of  June,  1817,  the  day  of  Artillery 
Election,  a  negro  steward  blew  up  the  ship  Can- 
ton Packet,  lying  off  Long  wharf,  ready  for  sea, 
and  the  affair  made  a  joke  for  the  Boston  boys  a 
long  time  afterwards.  The  ship  belonged  to  Jas. 
&  Thos,  H.  Perkins,  and  had  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000  in  Spanish  milled  dollars  on  boatd, 
to  be  invested  in  China.  She  had  been  ready  for 
sea  some  time  before,  but  reports  having  been 
received  of  a  great  fire  at  the  Isle  of  France,  she 
was  detained  until  she  could  be  laden  with  lum- 
ber for  that  port.  The  master  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  and  it  being  a  holiday 
the  stcAvard  was  very  anxious  to  go  also,  but  the 
mate  it.fused  him  the  permission.  There  were 
two  or  three  kegs  of  powder  on  board,  placed  aft 
near  the  cabin,  and  carefully  wrapped  round  with 
a  woolen  cloth  to  prevent  accidents.  About  11 
o'clock,  the  angry  negro  went  below,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  pistol  discharge  was  heard,  and  then 
a  tremendous  explosion,  the  concussion  of  which 
shook  the  houses  in  the  town,  broke  windows  in 
the  neighborhood,  blew  the  ship's  quarter  deck 
to  a  great  height,  threw  the  mizenmast  out  of 
place,  drove  out  the  quarters  and  stern,  and  set 
the  ship  on  fire.  The  steward  who  had  taken  this 
revenge,  so  fatal  to  himself,  because  he  could  not 
go  to  'lection,  was  blown  to  pieces.  The  ship 
was  repaired  and  went  on  her  voyage,  the  specie 
being  recovered,  and  fortunately  only  slight  in- 
juries were  sustained  by  the  mate  and  one  man. 

The  boys  when  joking  with  the  negroes  after 
this  event,  or  when  they  saw  a  company  of  them 
together,  would  ask  ^erisively,  "  Who  blew  up 
the  ship  ?"  If  no  answer  came,  they  would  re- 
ply themselves—"  Nigger."  The  darkies,  how- 
ever, got  an  offset  to  their  fellow's  stupidity.  A 
rising  full  moon,  with  its  fiery  face,  one  night 
was  mistaken  by  some  ignoramus  for  a  distant 
fire;  an  alarm  was  given,  the  bells  rang  and  the 
engines  were  called  out.  Great  fun  came  when  it 
was  found  what  sort  of  fire  the  enginemen  were 
called  out  to  quench,  and  the  negroes  were  par- 
ticularly happy  over  it.  When  the  boys  made 
.their  call,  "Who  blew  up  the  ship?"  the  cry 
came  readily  from  the  grinning  darkies  in  the  form 
of  another  question,  "Who  put  out  de  moon  ?" 

GREAT  APRIL  SNOW   STORM. 

Something  has  been  said  recently  about  April 
snow  storms— the  great  rain  storm  of  April  16, 
1851,  is  regularly  brought  to  mind  with  the  anni- 
versary of  the  destruction  of  Minot's  Ledge  Light 
House.  The  storm  of  April  17, 1854,  is  mentioned 
as  a  "  regular  old-fashioned  snow  storm,"  when 
the  snow  fell  in  the  city  "  to  the  depth  of  five 
inches."  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great- 
est snow-storm  which  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
the'annals  of  Boston;  which  occurred  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1821,  and  is  still  well  remembered  by 
the  older  people  of  the  city  as  being  a  wonder— a 
phenomenon  of  its  kind.  There  had  been  severe 
storms  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  the  month,  but  on 
the  17th  a  northeast  storm  commenced  early  in 


I  the  morning,  wliri  very  tliicit  snow,  ami  it  con- 
I  tinucd  all  day;    completely   blocking   up    the 
I  streets.    Business  was  suspended,  for  there  was 
«'  no  opportunity  to  move  about,  and  no,  teams, 
^  trucks  or  sleifibs  could  be  run;  efforts  were  made 
\  to  clear  the  sidewalks  in  the  principal  streets, 
■■  however,  and  the  thrown  up  snow  banks  were  as 
hi"h  as  a  man's  head.    People  could  not  look 
'  over  tbcm  into  the  middle  of  the  streets.    Those 
persons  who  were  down  town  in  stores  and  places 
'  adjacent  to  the  wharves,  were  completely  embar- 
goed, though  a  paper  of  the  next  morning  stated 
that "  six  loaded  sleighs  passed  up  State  street 
in  the  afternoon,"  and  these  were  the  merchants, 
clerks  and  others  who  had  previously  been  unable 
to  have  communication  with  their  friends  during 
the  day.    The  Legislature  was  in  session  at  the 
time,  but  no  business  could  be  done  on  such  a 
, day,  when  Senators  and  Representatives  could  not 
)r^h  the  the  State  House.    Major  Ben  Russell,  of 
jthe  Columbian  Centinel  placed  upon  record  the 
I  remarkable  fact  of  this  unprecedented  storm  by 
'stating  in  his  paper  next  morning  one  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  thus:    "  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  on  the  17th  of  April  1821,  a  quorum  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
was  prevented  from  assembling  by  a  severe  north- 
east snow  storm."    The  next  day  the  weather 
wae  clear,  pleasant  and  warm,  the  sun  shone  out, 
and  the  snow  rapidly  melted   away,   but   the 
streets  were  in  a  condition  which  may  well  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  experience  of  our 
streets  after  a  spring  snow  storm  at  the  present 
time.    This  was  fifty  one  years  ago,  as  the  Minot's 
light  storm  was  twenty-one  years  ago.  | 

In  the  neighboring  towns  around  Boston  in  all 
directions  the  storm  was  equally  severe,  and  many 
stories,  some  of  them  of  a  ludicrous  nature,  have 
been  told  of  the  various  shifts  which  people  were 
obliged  to  make  under  the  circumstances.  Some 
residents  of  Hingham  at  the  time,  will  remember 
the  embarrassments  which  the  storm  occasioned. 
The  next  morning  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
communication  with  Boston,  and  in  some  places 
where  there  were  collections  of  great  snow  drifts, 
travelling  appeared  to  be  impossible.  To  get  a 
passage  for  the  Hingham  and  Boston  stage,  which 
was  placed  upon  runners,  passages  were  cut 
through  the  road  by  the  citizens,  and  in  one  deep 
locality,  we  are  told,  that  an  arch-way  was  cut 
through  the  snow,  through  which  the  stage  pro- 
ceeded, 

THE  MAJOR  AND  THE  BOTS. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  of  Major  Ben  Russell, 
who  was  a  thorough  politician,  as  well  as  a  warm- 
hearted, genial  citizen,  may  be  told  here.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  as  well  as  previously,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  State  elections  were 
held  on  Mondays,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  po- 
litical parties  to  hold  their  last  grand  rallying 
caucus  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  Sunday  evening  V 
before  the  election,  when  the  "Old  Cradle"  would 
be  crowded.  "When  the  two  parties  applied  for 
the  use  of  the  Hall,  on  the  same  evening,  the 
question  of  preference  had  to  be  decided  by  lot, 
and  one  of  each  party  drew  for  the  fortunate  strip 
or  number.  Major  Russell  was  usually  chosen  to 
draw  for  the  Federalists— and  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  always  being  fortunate  in  the  drawing — 
while  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Brazer,  or  some  other 
prominent  Democrat  represented  that  party. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  first  brought  for- 
ward as  the  Federal  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Boston  district,  after  his  removal  to  the  town 


iioni  j'orismouin,  jncw  Hampshire,  having  pre- 
viously represented  his  native  State  at  Washing- 
ton, there  was  a  great  Federal  gathering  in  the 
famous  old  building,  and  before  the  meeting  was 
organized,  the  Boston  boys  filled  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  galleries,  and  being  impatient  for  the 
proceedings  to  commence,  made  their  eagerness 
known  by  screaming,  stamping,  clapping,  hiss- 
ing &c.,  in  regular  boy  fashion,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  some  staid  and  sober  citizens  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall.  A  cry  rose  from  several 
voices  of  "  Put  the  hoys  out !"  when  the  din  had 
become  rather  unreasonably  overpowering,  but 
Major  Russell,  who  was  on  the  platform,  rose  on 
the  instant  to  intercede  for  young  Boston,  and  very 
peremptorily  spoke  up  for  the  juveniles.  "Don't 
put  the  boys  out,"  cried  the  Major,  "but  let  tkem 
keep  still.  Those  boys  will  be  voters  if  they  live, 
and  should  take  lessons  in  the  good  doctrine." 
There  are  many  men  in  Boston  who  remembered 
their  first  political  training  in  Faneuil  Hall,  who 
will  recollect  this  occurrance  and  allude  to  it  in 
their  references  to  former  days." 

Jesse  Putnam,  Efq.,  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date against  Mr.  Webster,  who  received  2,638 
votes,  against  1,567  for  his  opponent,  which  was 
considered  a  great  triumph  at  that  time,  as  Bos- 
ton was  pretty  equally  divided  politically.  There 
was  a  strong  body  at  that  time,  not  precisely 
organized  politically,  but  having  a  good  deal  of 
intiuence,  called  the  "  Middling  Interest"  party. 
With  the  principal  men  of  this  association,  as 
well  as  with  the"great  body  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Webster  was  always  a  great  favorite,  and  in  this 
election  their  votes  were  principally  cast  for  him. 
Mr.  Putnam,  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Webster,  was 
a  Boston  merchant  of  high  standing,  who  is  des- 
cribed by  his  younger  contemporaries  as  one  of 
the  veritable  "  salt  of  the  earth"— a  highly 
honored  and  respected  gentleman.  The  canvass 
was  carried  on  with  more  than  the  usual  courtesy. 

EEV.   DR.   FREEMAN. 

Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.  D.,  who  preached  at 
the  Stone  Chapel  corner  of  Tremont  and  School 
street,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  was  the  first 
religious  minister  in  the  United  States  who  open- 
ly assumed  the  name  of  Unitarian,  and  through 
his  endeavors  it  was  that  the  first  Episcopal 
church  in  New  England— King's  Chapel,  in  Bos- 
ton, —  became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.  Dr.  Freeman  was  born  in  Charlestown 
in  1759 ;  he  was  appointed  Reader  in  King's  Chap- 
el in  1782,  and  becoming  Unitarian  in  his  views, 
he  induced  the  society  to  alter  their  prayer  book 
in  1787.  In  1787  he  was  ordained  by  his  own 
wardens  and  people  by  a  peculiar  service,  for  he 
was  too  hetrodox  to  have  any  sympathy  from 
other  New  England  divines,  and  he  continued 
rector  of  Kings'  Chapel,  afterwards  called  "Stone 
Chapel,"  for  forty-eight  years,  or  until  his  death 
in  1835.  His  published  sermons  have  been  re- 
garded as  models  of  good  English  style,  and 
the  poet  Southey  extensively  quoted  from  them. 
The  Doctor  was  distinguished  for  his  general 
culture  and  social  virtues,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  Stone  Chapel  has  received  much  credit  for 
its  Unitarian  divines.  The  Rev.  Francis  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  who  succeeded  Doctor  Feeeman,  was 
a  gentleman  famous  for  his  genius  and  eloquence, 
and  his  description  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  exceeds 
in  grandeur  any  other  which  was  ever  written. 

REV.   DR.   GARDNER. 

Rev.  John  Silvester  John  Gardiner,  D.  D.,  of 
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Trinity  Ctiurch,  is  one  of  the  distinguished  pil- 
lars of  old  Boston,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
for  many  years,  and  was  the  most  conspicuous 
man  in  tiie  eastern  diocese  of  the  Episcopal  church 
—was  dif;nified,  genial  and  witty.  He  was  not 
ft  man  of  large  stature,  but  was  of  pleasant  mein ; 
like  iCing  David  he  had  a  ruddy  complexion  and 
adiant  countenance.  No  one  would  suppose 
lie  bad  any  heavy  care  on  his  mind  or  heart, 
,my  time,  and  probably  he  did  not.  There 
^  a  peculiar  snap  in  his  gait  as  he  walked,  and 
constant  companion  in  the  street  was  a  green 
.  umbrella,  which  was  always  with  him  by 
uiiv.and  as  some  people  said  pleasantly,  by  night. 
Rain  or  sunshine,  summer  or  winter,  the  umbrella 
was  always  with  the  Doctor,  whithersoever  he 
went.  He  always  had  a  passing  word  for  all 
acquaintances  whom  he  met  in  the  street;  was 
ever  ready  for  an  encounter  of  wit,  and  his  an- 
tagonists usually  came  off  second  best.  The  Rev- 
erend doctor  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  the 
Puritains.  He  was  a  magnificent  reader  of  the 
church  service,  as  many  will  remember,  and  he 
brought  out  its  meaning,  as  few  readers  can  now, 
or  did  then.  His  sermons  were  always  racy.  At 
one  time,  when  describing  the  beatitudes  of  Heav- 
en, he  said—"  We  shall  meet  there  the  innumera- 
ble company  of  angels,  cherubim  and  seraphim; 
not  such  angels  as  look  down  ubon  us  from  the 
capitals  of  these  columns."  On  one  occasion  he 
wns  asked  if  he  believed  the  "  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles?" Ho  replied— "  Yes,  if  there  were  fifty  of 
tbem."  Hewas  very  independent  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere.  On  one  Sab- 
bath, in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  crying  of  a  child.  He  stopped 
short,  saying,  "  Take  that  child  out,"  and  then 
went  on  with  the  sermon.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
was  withal  a  great  Shakspeare  scholar,  and  so 
thorough  a  reader  of  the  bard  of  all  bards,  that 
apt  quotations  were  frequent  in  his  sermons  taken 
from  his  favorite  author. 

noddle's  island, 
I  now  the  flourishing  and  populous  first  Ward,  or 
East  Boston,  was  for  a  long  portion  of  years  oc- 
cupied entirely  by  a  single  family,  (Williams), 
though  it  was  nearly  as  large  as  old  Boston  proper, 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Williams's  Island,  until 
it  was  sold  to  General  Sumner,  Stephen  White 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  formed  the  original 
'  i5t  Boston   Company,  about  the   year   1833. 
first  it  was  proposed  to  call  it  "  North  Bos- 
;  n,"  and  the  bill  for  its  charter  had  originally 
"  Xorth  Boston"  in  its  heading,  but  this  was 
..ngedin  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
-tatives  on  the  motion  of   a  member  from 
arlestown,  who  explained  that  his  town  would 
ibably  be  annexed  to  Boston,  with  the  name  of 
ith Boston,  and  the  change  was  made  without 
>ent.    The  bill  of  incorporation  was  most  ear- 
-tly  opposed  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  H.  Robbins,  who 
.5  a  large  owner  in  the  Winnissimmet  or  Chel- 
--a  Company,— to  which  the  East  Boston  project 

I  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  rival,— and  who  was 
a  Representative   from  Boston,  and  some  very 
keen  and  pungent  encounters  took  place  on  the 
noor  of  the  House  between  him  and  Stephen 
i'lte,  also  then  a  member,  having  removed  from 
"em.    This,  however,  refers  to  matters  of  a 
later  date  than  those  which  come  within  our  le- 
gitimate scope.    In  former  days  the  island  was  a 
marked  place  for  birds,  and  was  the  resort  of 
1^  gunners  from  Boston,  etc.,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Mr.  Williams  and  his  people,  so  greatly 


1 80,  that  the  proprietor  had  the  following  adver- 
tisement inserted  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day. 
"Plkask  to  Notich.—TLo  Hubecritjer.  having  (luf- 
ferod  greatly  by  gunnerri  coming  on  Noddle's  Island 
after  birdH,  &c.,  on  account  of  which  tbe  cattle  and 
sheep  arc  continually  on  the  naovo,  and  oftentimes 
killing  f<liecp,  as  also  endangering  the  lives  of  his 
family, — a  case  bai)iicned  where  a  gunner  covered  one 
of  the  mowers  with  a  shower  of  sniall  Bhot,— this 
notice  is  to  forbid  all  persons  from  gunning  on  paid 
island  for  the  future,  as  they  may  dofiond  upon  being 
prosecuted  for  trespass  and  damage  according  to  law. 

IlKNIlV  HOWJiMi  WlLhlAMH." 

There  are  a  great  many  people  now  in  Boston 
who  have  shot  peep  and  plover  upon  Noddle's  or 
^  Williams'  Island,  and  also  who  were  in  fishing 
I  parties,  which  carried  their  fish  ashore  and  cooked 
them  on  the  Island,  making  fires  from  the  drift 
wood  which  floated  ashore  there  in  considerable 
quantities. 

■WASHINGTON  GARDENS. 

The  estate  of  the  once  celebrated  Henry  Swan, 
on  Trcmont  srreet,  at  one  time  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  ground  between  Winter  and  West 
streets— St.  Paul's  Church,  which  was  coaimenced 
in  1819,  being  on  the  northern  portion,  and  it 
run  thence  to  West  street,  where  are  the  old 
Masonic  Temple,  Temple  Place  in  part,  etc. 
Washington  Gardens  constituted  a  promenade 
ground  for  couples  or  parties,  and  was  popular 
and  fashionable  with  the  young  people.  There 
were  neat  and  pleasant  arbors  there  also,  where 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  those  of  an  older 
growth  could  have  their  tea,  lemonade,  ice 
creams,  strawberries,  cakes,  etc.,  and  in  the 
evening  the  grounds  were  very  handsomely  light, 
ed  with  variegated  lamps.  Washington  Gardens 
was  also  the  location  of  a  very  neat  theatre  which 
.was  built  in  1820  for  the  Boston  Philo-Dramatic 
Society,  a  body  of  young  gentlemen  who  were  dis- 
posed to  theatricals  and  who  belonged  to  respecta- 
ble families  of  the  town.  So  general  was  the  liking 
for  them  and  their  playing  that  many  substantial 
citizens  took  their  families,  making  large  parties 
to  attend  the  performances.  The  celebrated 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  of  the  Boston  Galaxy 
and  the  Boston  (Jourier,  who  in  his  early  days 
had  a  strong  taste  for  the  drama,  and 
who  was  at  all  times  an  excellent  dramatic 
critic,  is  understood  to  have  performed  on  the 
Philo  Dramatic  Society's  boards  in  the  part 
of  Buckingham,  and  his  friend  Tom  Cooper 
the  great  tragedian  gave  him  the  name  as  a  sou- 
briquet,  which  he  afterwards  obtained  legally 
from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  added  it 
to  his  own,  making  his  name  Joseph  Tinker 
Buckingham.  In  later  years  the  establishment 
was  used  as  a  circus  and  theatre,  and  very  popu- 
lar performances  were  held  there  to  crowded 
houses,  and  which  were  very  highly  commended. 
The  famous  burletta  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  was 
brought  out  there  with  great  eclat  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  being  played  at  the  Federal 
street  Theatre,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  as  Doctor 
Logic,  was  preferred  by  many  to  the  great 
Henry  James  Finn,  with  whom  this  was  a 
favorite  as  well  as  a  celebrated  part.  When  the 
theatre  was  without  a  company  the  rooms  were 
engaged  by  necromancers,  and  all  descriptions,  of 
travelling  showmen,  famous  for  feats  of  strength, 
agility,  legerdemain,  etc.,  the  "  stars  "  of  those 
days.  Before  the  theatre  building  was  put  up 
there  were  ten-pin  alleys  on  the  grounds, 
which  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  new 
edifiee.  The  Swan  mansion-house,  a  very  fine 
building  of  the  olden  style  was  the  house  of  en- 
tertainment attached  to  the  Gardens  and  the 
Theatre.    In  the  rear  of  the  old  house  a  long 


8he<l  was  built  out,  whicn  on  tne  nignts  oi  per- 
formances would  bo  crowded  between  the  parts 
with  n  most  thirsty  congregation  of  customers, 
and  the  last  of  its  Iteepers  was  Andrew  Scbaflfer, 
a  nephew  of  George  Schaffer,  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  an  auctioneer  in  tlio  neighborhood  of 
Kiincuil  Hall  MarlvCt.  "VVhcn  the  improvement 
was  made  which  built  the  Masonic  Temple,  and 
Ihe  spacious  dwelling-houses  which  then  occupied 
tlic  site  to  West  Street,  the  fine  old  mansion- 
house  was  taken  to  pieces  and  removed  to  South 
>n  I'oint,  where  it  was  rejoined  very  perfect- 
,,,1  was,  as  it  still  is,  used  as  a  place  of  public 
ontcrtainment.  It  is  said  that  the  grand  old  par- 
lor with  its  elaborately  carred  mantel-pieces  and 
other  fine  ornaments  was  replaced  so  nicely  that 
no  one  could  discern  where  it  had  been  taken  to 
pieces.  The  first  keeper  of  the  house  after  its  re- 
moval was  Mr.  Read  Taft,  father  of  Mr.  0.  Au- 
gustus Taft  of  Point  Shirley. 

COL.  HENRY  SWAN. 

This  "  once  familiar  name  "  has  gone  out  of 
memory  with  the  oblivion  of  the  circumstances 
which  at  one  time  rendered  it  somewhat  notori- 
ous.   Probably,  many  of  the  rumors  which  ex- 
I  Isted  and  were  told  as  truth  co  jcerning  Swan, 
and  his  various  relations,  marital  and  otherwise 
may  have  been  distorted,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  unquestioned.    Mr.  Swan,  it  is  under- 
stood by  our  elder  people,  went  out  to  France,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  revolution  in  that  country, 
when  all  property  was  unsafe  there,  having  pre- 
viously disipated  his  own  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  wife's  fortune  here.    He  was  in  business 
in  France,  at  the  same  time  with  the  once  cele- 
brated William  Vans  and  Mr.  Richard  Codman, 
whose  odd  pecuniary  quarrel,  was  long  a  matter 
of  much  popular  discussion  and  dispute.    Swan 
dealt  in  the  paper  assignats  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  whatever  turned  up,  got  immensely 
in  debt,  and  shipped  large  sums  to  Major  General 
.Tackson,  of  Boston,  who  was  understood  to  be 
his  partner.    He  came  home,  but  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  visit  France  again  when  the  govern- 
ment had  become  more  stable,  when  he    was 
thrown  into  the  debtor's  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained a  great  many  years  and  died  there  nearly 
forty  years  ago.    It  is  said  that  he  remained  there 
;  by  choice,  as  he  lived  in  a  luxurious  manner, 
having  the  liberty  of  the  prison  yard,  which  was 
then  said  to  contain  as  much  space  as  Boston 
Common,  being  supplied  with  funds  from  Boston, 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  consort  with  his  wife, 
a  most  imperious,   highspirited    and    eccentric 
woman,  who  probably  had  not  the  smallest  de- 
sire for  him  to  return.    Madame  Swan,  as  she 
was  always  called,  was  a  lady  who  received  much 
I  admiration  as  well  as  dispraise,  was  eccentric  and 
fearless  of  criticism,  warm-hearted,   and    even 
I  queenly  in  her  generosity,  though  impetuous  and 
j  and  passionate  by  impulse;  and  occupying  so 
;  large  a  portion    of    public    curiosty,   without 
I  doubt  was  subject  to  much  exaggerated  com- 
ment.   GeneralJackson  as  he  was  styled,  had 
the  property,  the  French  creditors  conld  obtain 
none  of  it,  though  a  Mr.  Piquet  who  had  a  claim 
against  Swan  for  100,000  francs,  came  over  to 
Boston,   obtained    counsel,  and    endeavored  to 
save _  something  from  the  wreck,    but  he  only 
obtamed  a  piece  of  land  in  South  Boston,  then 
ot  no  great  value,  and  the  sale  of  which  about 
(  covered  Ms  expenses. 


JtVll. 

COL.  IIKNUV  SWAN. 
Madame  Swan  is  represented  as  most  capricious 
in  lior    temper,    obstinilte   and    r.nlf-willcd,  and 
ths  huslmiul,  as  the  rumor  of  the  day  reported, 
preferred    imprisonment   in   Franco    to  liberty 
with  the  incumbrance  of  his  high-tempered  wife. 
She  was  often   seen  at  the  theatre,  and  other 
places  of  pul)llc  amusement,  and  GeneralJack- 
son, who  had  all   the  property  of  his  partner, 
made  a  will  bequeathing  the  whole  to  Madame 
Swan,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Harrison  Gray 
Otis.    The  property  was  then  principally  in  per- 
sonals, but  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  real  es- 
tate, which  by  the  laws  invalidated  the  will.    In 
time  he  was  taken  witli  a  severe  paralytic  shock, 
so  that  his  life  Was  despaired  of,  but  Mr.   Otis 
drew  another  will,  which  was  to  be  signed  the 
next  day,  but  that  night  Jackson  was  taken  by 
another  shock.    Mr.  Otis  was  sent  for  in  haste 
at  his   house,  corner  of  Lynde  and   Cambridge 
streets,  but  when  he   arrived    the    General  was 
senseless  and  could  not  sign-  his  name.    At  this 
time  Madame  Swan  was  in  Washington,  but  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  Jackson's  illness  she  packed 
herself  in  her  carriage,  and  came  home  as  fast  as 
i  possible.    She  reached  the  house  after  the  funeral 
procession  had  started  but  by  her  order  her  driver 
proceeded  on  and  toot  the  first  place,  next  to  the 
f^coftin.    He   was   interred   in  a  tomb  at  King's 
!^ Chapel  burying-ground.    Some  days  afterwards 
it  was  said  that  one  of  the  Jackson  family  seeing 
the  door  of  the  yard  open,  proceeded  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  found  that  Madame  Swan,  by  per- 
mission, had  removed  the  body  to  Dorchester,  or 
its  neighborhood,  where  she  had  a  seat,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  "  Swan  house," — a  very  well- 
preserved  building  near  the  Roxbury  line.    The 
property  was  the  source  of  much  litigation,  but 
iwas  settled  by  compromise  through  the  attorneys 
for  the  Jackson  heirs  and  the  legatee.    Her  death 
was  a  characteristic  one.    She  had  been  in  Bos- 
ton on  a  summer  day,  with  the  thermometer  at 
90,  was  thoroughly  heated,  and  on  arrival  at 
her  house  in  Dorchester  ordered  a  tub  of  cold 
water  fresh  from    the  well,   saying  she  would 
be  cool  for  once.    She  was  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  bathing  her  feet  and  limbs  in  this  al- 
most freezing  water,  but  her  obstinacy  and  self- 
will  prevailed,  and  the  chill  struck  her  bowels; 
mortification  set  in,  and  she  died  in  forty-eight 
hours.    Herself  and  her  affairs  had  occupied  a 
wide  space  in  Boston  gossip  for  many  years,  and 
without  doubt  a  portion  of  this  w^as  exaggerated. 

THE  PHILO-DKAMATICS  AND   THE  AMATEURS. 

The  young  gentlemen  who  first  occupied  the 
heat  brick  edifice  in  Washington  Gardens,  for 
amateur  performances,  did  not  continue  long  in 
luxury  or  perplexity  of  theatrical  exhibition  and 
management.  The  principal  members  were  Jos- 
eph T.  Buckingham,  John  Preston,  who  was  son 
of  Remember  Preston  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  rich  miser,  a  character  which  never  at- 
tached to  his  genial  son.  The  latter  will  be  re- 
membered as  President  of  the  South  Bank  of  this 
city,  and  afterwards  co-manager  with  Mr.  George 
H.  Andrews  at  the  Tremont  Theatre;  Mr.  Josiah 
Spurr,  who  inherited  the  estate  which  constitutes 
Montgomery  Place,  where  the  livery  stable  of  his 
father  had  been  situated,  and  in  buildiag  up 
of  which  the  son  lost  his  fortune.  Mr.  Zeph. 
Spurr,  the  father,  had-  the  greatest  stable  in  Bos- 
ton ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  largest  truckmen  of 
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ilie  city,  and  was  himself  a  senTOman  of  extra- 
oniinaiy  dimensions  personally.    He  was  always 
susceptible  to  tbe  joke  connected  with  his  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  of  British  government  ship-bread 
which  had  been  captured  in  the  war  and  sold  at 
auction.    Mr.  Spurr  purchased  the  whole  for  his 
horses,  who  would  not  take  a  mouthful  of  it. 
Tlie  joke  was  rather  a  sore  one  upon  the  huge  old 
stabler,    Mr.  Spurr,  junior,  was  famed  as  a  the- 
!  atiical  critic,  and  in  his  later  days  he  conducted 
:  a  weekly  newspaper   called  the   Commentator. 
JMr,  Charles  Kupfer  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Whittaker, 
'  both  of  whom  will  be  remembered  as  merchants, 
[  were  also  of  tbe  association.    The  former,  who 
;wa8  a  German  by  birth,  is  still  recollected  as  a 
-rntleman  of  much  musical  taste,  who  could  hira- 
i  play  excellently  upon  the  violin.    On  the  4th 
VI  December  of  the  same  year  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  undertaking,  they  held  a  meeting 
to  dissolve  the  association,  and  resolved  to  pay 

I'  its  debts,  and  return  back  to  the  subscribers  all 
that  might  remain  afterwards  if  called  for  in  four 
weeks,  if  not,  the  proportion  was  to  be  given  to 
--f>rae  charity  which  was  designated.  The  Am- 
i itlj£atre,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  taken  by 
...lother  association  of  young  gentlemen  calling 
themselves  Tbe  Amateurs,  who  advertised  that 
they  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  performances  at  the  Amphitheatre,  with  the 
purest  intentions,  and  without  any  design  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Boston  Theatre.  They  circulated 
a  subscription  list  which  had  been  signed  by  a 
number  of  respectable  citizens,  and  this  contained 
a  clause  which  prohibited  them  from  playing  on 
the  nights  when  performances  took  place  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  which  were  then  only  three  nights 
in  a  week.  No  tickets  were  sold,  but  six  were 
allowed  to  each  subscriber,  and  ten  performances 
were  to  be  given.  The  subscribers  were  limited 
to  two  hundred,  and  the  amount  of  each  sub- 
scription was  $10.  The  Amateurs  were  to  engage 
good  actresses  to  perform  with  them,  and  they 
opened  in  December  with  Miss  Denny,  from  New 
York  as  leading  lady,  who  played  Violante  in  the 
comedy  of  "The  Wonder."  Miss  Denny  was  a 
very  smart  and  lively  actress,  and  was  in  the 
practice  of  walking  daily  in  Washington  street, 
which  was  then  the  fashionable  promenade,  in  a 
dressof  scarlet  velvet,  fitted  so  as  to  set  off  her 
handsome  figure.  At  the  same  time  an  English- 
man, calling  himself  Kemble,  who  gave  dramatic 
readings  at  the  Colnmbian  Museum,  was  in  the 
habit  of  daily  exhibiting  himself  on  the  street,  a 
part  of  the  time  in  a  showy  suit  of  sky  blue. 
One  of  the  poetasters  of  the  time  epigrammized 
them  in  a  string  of  verses  which  had  other  hits  at 
personalities,  in  this  fashion : 

Kemble,  in  sky  blue  coat  and  vest, 
Attiacta  the  gaze  of  many; 

"While  In!  in  flamiDg  velvet  dressed, 
The  blazing  star  Miss  Dexny. 

THE   COLUMBIAN  MUSEUM 

was  a  popular  resort  in  the  times  of  which  we 
write,  and  it  was  a  Boston  institution  of  consid- 
erable note  and  respectable  patronage  for  some 
years  previously,  though  it  had  been  subjected  to 
many  changes  and  misfortunes.  It  occupied  the 
spot  now  covered  by  the  Probate  and  Register  of 
Deeds  offices  in  Court  Square.  For  a  long  time 
the  Columbian  Museum  was  the  principal  or  only 
placeof  public  amusement  or  entertainment  in 
the  old  town.  It  was  commenced  as  early  as 
1791  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bowen  "  in  the  hall  near  the 
Rev.  Mr.  West's  meeting-house,"  and  was  very 
favorably  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of  the 


day.  Continued  additions  of  natural  and  artifi- 
cial curiosities  were  made  to  the  collection  until 
1795,  when  the  proprietor  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Columbian  Museum,  and  it  was  established  in 
Tremont  Street,  on  the  corner  of  then .  Bromfield 
Lane,  or  as  advertised,  "  at  the  head  of  the  Mall, 
in  the  largest  and  perhaps  most  elegant  hall  in 
the  United  States."  Being  excellently  conducted 
it  became  a  fashionable  resort,  but  was  destroyed 
by  fire  January  15,  1803.  Mr.  Bowen  collected 
materials  for  another  museum,  through  the  libe- 
rality of  friends  and  the  public,  which  was  loca- 
ted on  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Oliver  Streets.  In 
1806  Mr.  Bowen,  with  Mr.  Wm.  M.  S.  Doyle, 
erected  a  costly  brick  edifice  on  what  is  now  Court 
Square,  having  the  old  stone  jail  and  the  United 
States  brick  Court  House,  which  fronted  on  Court 
Street,  on  the  north;  the  Stone  Chapel  burying 
ground,  upon  which  its  windows  looked,  on  the 
south,  with  a  court,  ornamented  with  trees, 
where  was  recently  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  on 
Tremont  street,  where  was  also  its  entrance,  and 
Williams  Court  also  furnished  it  a  passage  from 
Washington  Street.  The  Columbian  Museum 
had  at  this  time  a  splendid  collection,  and  was 
opened  to  a  very  large  crowd  of  spectators  on 
Thanksgiving  evening,  November  27th.  This 
building  was  108  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide,  was 
82  feet  in  height  from  the  basement  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  observatory,  which  was  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Minerva.  Misfortune,  however, 
still  follov/ed  the  enterprising  senior  proprietor, 
for  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  opening,  the 
fine  edifice,  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  many  cares 
and  exertions,  took  fire  in  the  hall  over  the  Mu- 
seum, and  in  a  very  short  time  all  its  valuable 
contents  were  destroyed.  The  proprietors,  how- 
ever, with  the  assistance  of  the  public,  rebuilt 
the  Museum  to  the  height  of  two  stories  the  same 
year,  and  it  was  opened  in  June,  though  Mr. 
Bowen  removed  from  Boston  soon  afterwards, 
and  the  establishment  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Doyle  till  the  end  of  1824. 

THE     EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Columbian  Museum  during  its  existence 
was  a  most  popular  place  of  resort,  not  only  for 
the  Boston  juveniles,  who  delighted  to  be  taken 
there  in  companj'  with  their  parents  and  friends, 
but  for  all  strangers  and  casual  visitors  to  the 
town.  Besides  interesting  collections  of  natural 
curiosities,  paintings  and  other  objects  of  art  and 
wonders  of  all  descriptions,  it  had  the  standard 
exhibition  of  all  old  public  museums,  without 
which  they  would  have  hardly  been  considered 
worthy  of  their  name,  the  gallery  of  wax  figures 
of  the  special  wonders  or  prominent  objects  of 
the  day.  These  were  the  huge  Daniel  Lambert, 
Anne  Moore,  the  woman  who  lived  so  long  upon 
air — eating  nothing,  it  was  affirmed,  for  many 
years, — "  The  Boston  Beauty,"  Baron  Trenck,  in 
his  cell  with  his  mouse,  and  notables  of  various 
character,  the  memories  of  which,  with  the  old 
Museum,  have  long  since  passed  away.  This 
was  the  place  which  cousins  from  the  country 
always  came  to  see,  particularly  on  their  first 
visit  to  Boston,  and  they  did  not  deem  that  their 
trip  to  town  was  complete  unless  they  went  to 
the  Museum.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Doyle,  and 
his  wife  were  famous  for  cutting  profiles,  and 
every  visitor  wished  to  have  a  likeness,  which, 
though  a  cheap  production,  was  framed  and  gen- 
erally very  highly  prized.  A  daughter  of  Mr. 
Doyle  was  also  a  miniature  painter  of  good  talent, 
taste  and  execution,  and  her  miniatures  were 
very  good  ■  specimens  of  an  art  which  was  not 


livftleil  to  any  extent  after  the  wonders  of  the 
,.  i)a;;uerreotypo  were  discovered,  and  is  almost 
«  cuiin;ly  iiipci'scded  now. 

ISNUi'KiNG  AK  ACtOR. 
Tbe  Mr.  Kemble,  as  he  called  himself,  raen- 
'ned  above  as  a  dramatic  reader  at  the  Museum, 
ivrts  aftcriVards  understood.)  was  a  pretender  to 
,;iiily  connection  with  the  Celebrated  English 
■  imatists,  iVith  Mrs.  Siddons  and  t'anny  liem- 
Uiitlcr;  John  and  Charles  Kemble,  etc.    He 
n;  in  the  street  alternately  a  sky-blue  and  a 
lijreen  suit,  a  pyramid  hat,  entirely  foreign  to 
prevailin,!?  fashion,  and  boots  with  square 
Dccls  and  sharply  pointed  toes.    It  is  no  wonder 
'  that  he  was  an  object  of  joke  and  ridicule  to  the 
quiizical  young  men  about  town,  and  it  is  related 
'that  at  one  time,  at  the  Museum,  when  spouting 
Richard  of  Gloster,  in  the  last   part  of   Shaks- 
pcare's  Henry  YI.,  having  murdered  the  poor  old 
king  before  his  audience,  while  apostrophising 
'       "WhiU,  will  the  a.spiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

ISiuk  iu  thu  ground," — 
some  of  tbe  young  wags  present,  who  had  crowd- 
ed closely  up  to  the  performers— there  were  no 
Iscats  in  the  hall— spiinkled  dry  snuflf  upon  the 
(face  and  eyes  of  the  representative  of  the  dead 
■monarch,  and  turned  the  tragedy  into  farce, 
(much  to  the  wrath  of  the  performer  and  to  the 

innoyance  and  pain  of  his  "  foil."  The  Colum- 
ian  Museum  exhibitions  were  continued  until 
325. 
OTHER  BOSTON  MUSEUMS. 
In  1  sot  there  was  a  collection  of  curiosities 
iiled  the  Washington  Museum,  exhibited  in 
[Boston,  but  the  enterprise  was  not  successful  and 
Iwas  removed  from  the  town. 

I    In  February  of  the   same   year   Mr.    Woods 
opened  "the  Boston  Museum"  in  the  chambers 
of  a  large  five-story  building,  opposite  the  north 
j  side  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  and  the  exhibition 
j  comprised  a  goodly  number  of  interesting  curi- 
j  ositics,  and  was  very  profuse  in  its  wax  works. 
I  From  its  peculiar  location,  so  near  to  the  market 
I  and  the  wharves,  it  had  a  fair  degree  of  patron- 
age, but  could  not  become  a  place  of  fashionable 
}  resort  like  the  Columbian.    The  establishment 
'  was  transiently  removed  to  the  west  side  of  Dock 
j  Square,  but  was  returned  back  to  the  first  loca- 
tion, and  continued  open  until  1822,  when  it  was 
sold  out  at  auction. 

InlS12,  "The  New  York  Museum"  was  opened 
in  Boylston  Hall.  Following  this,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1818,  came  the  well-remembered  New  Eng- 
land Museum,  so  many  years  open  on  Court  St., 
where,  in  the  language  of  the  advertisements,  it 
occupied  "  fifteen  large  and  splendid  halls  and 
apartments,"— in  the  chambers  of  the  buildings 
between  Brattle  street  and  Cornhill.  The  New 
England  collection  subsequently  included  that  of 
the  New  York  Museum,  which  was  merged  into 
the  former;  as  also  were  joined  the  greater  part 
of  the  articles  in  the  Market  Square  Museum,  and 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Doyle  of  the  Columbian. 
It  lived  and  flourished  some  twenty  years,  and 
besides  its  extensive  collections,  much  of  which 
towards  its  latter  days  became  dust-worn  and  di- 
lapidated, it  had  special  exhibitions  of  conjurers, 
I  jngglers,  ventriloquists,  miscellaneous  performers  • 
and  shows  of  various  degrees.  Mr.  E.  A.  Green- 
wood, the  proprietor,  was  an  excellent  portrait 
painter,  and  he  executed  copies  of  portraits  of 
all  distinguished  characters,  which  he  was  able  I 
to  procure,— governors,  statesmen,  divines,  war- 1 
«ors,  and  other  eminent  personages,  beside  many  I 


original  paintings.    He  always  had  some  special- 
ty for  the  holidays,  the  admission  fees  of  which 
covered  his  yearly  expenses.    lie  had  his  resi- 
dence  nominally   in     Ilubbardston,    Worcester 
county,  was  something  of  a  politician  of  the  old  ■ 
Worcester  school,  and  during  his  career  was  a 
licpresentative  and  a  Senator  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.    He  sold  out  his  establishment 
in  1839,  to  Hon.  Moses  Kimball,  who  consigned! 
a  part  of  the  great  collection  to  oblivion,  and  of' 
the  remainder  a  portion  went   to    make  up  thel 
Lowell  Museum.    Most  of  the  valuable  paintings] 
and  such  other  curiosities  as  Mr.  Kimball's  judg- 
ment indicated,  with  the  large  additions  made 
by  him  constitute  the  rare  and  curious  display  in 
the  halls  of  the  present  popular  Boston  Museum, 
—the  heir  and  representative  of  about  all  the 
Museums  which  have  had  exhibition  within   the 
town  and  city  of  Boston,  and  it  occupies  the  spot 
immediately  adjoining  that  which  the  old  Colum- 
bian existed  for  twenty  years,  though  with  less 
good  fortune  than  has  fallen  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  present  magnificent  Museum. 

HEAD  TAFT — STAGE  RIVALRY. 

Mr.  Read  Taft,  who  took  the  Swan  house  when 
it  was  removed  to  South  Boston  Point,  was,  in 
his  day,  the  most  famous  caterer  of  birds,  and  the 
most  tasteful  and  popular  provider  of  bird-sup- 
pers that  was  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  for 
a  large  num!ier  of  years,  that  perhaps  he  was 
never  exceeded  unless  it  was  by  his  son.  Proba- 
bly he  was  never  exceeded  in  his  peculiar  line, 
although  the  palm  may  be  given  to  Augustus 
Taft  of  Point  Shirley.  He  took  what  was 
called  the  "Peacock  Tavern,"  in  Roxbury,  five 
miles  out  from  Boston,  on  the  old  Providence 
turnpike,  near  Dedham  in  1816,  but  no  one  called 
the  house  by  any  other  name  than  "Taft's" 
after  he  became  the  landlord.  That  was  the 
place  for  the  ion  vivants,  the  epicures  of  the  day, 
for  young,  as  well  as  well  as  old  gentlemen,  who 
delighted  in  the  good  things  of  the  table,  who 
were  choice  in  taste,  with  delicate  palates,  and 
who  knew  the  difference  between  ordinary  and 
first-class  cooking  of  savory  and  delicate  birds. 
A  great  revolution  took  place  upon  the  old  turn- 
pike after  steamboats  were  put  on  the  Sound 
route  from  Providence  to  New  York,  as  all  the 
Southern,  as  well  as  the  New  York  travel,  took 
that  route,  so  much  more  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant than  the  long  stage  route  through  Worcester, 
Hartford  and  other  Connecticut  towns  on  the 
line  of  the  road,  though  the  first  steamers  on  the 
line  ran  between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  thus 
principally  keeping  up  the  old  route.  No  compe- 
petition  for  travel  was  ever  like  it  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  for  there  were  three  stage  lines — the 
Citizens',  the  Peoples'  and  the  Union — and  they 
ran  twenty-one  coaches  each  way  every  day, 
making  forty-two  in  all.  So  great  was  the  rivalry 
between  the  lines,  that  they  took  passengers  be- 
tween Boston  and  Providence  at  twenty-five  cents 
each  and  provided  them  with  refreshments  on  the 
road.  Out  of  this  rivalry  came  crime  as  well  as 
competition, — the  incendiary  burning  of  the  Citi- 
zens' line  stables  at  Dedham,  the  poisoning  of 
horses  and  other  vindictive  malversations,  which 
subsequently  brought  with  them  or  as  their  re- 
sults, great  sorrow  and  grief  to  innocent  parties— ■'. 
mortification  and  death  to  the  accused.  The* 
Wade  wickedness  will  be  well  remembered  by  ■ 
persons  who  lived  at  the  time.  The  notorious  { 
Jack  Wade,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  daring 
,  and  desperate  thieves,  who  ever  figured  in  the  list 


,  1  malefactors,  was  one  of  the  tools  in-  those 
transactions,  which  are  not  yet  forgotten.    The 
plucky  Citizens'  line  kept  up  its  opposition  even 
to  the  Providence  railroad,   before  the  viaduct 
«i  Canton  was  completed,  and  cars  ran  on  the 
inalnder  of  the  road,  and  the  "  Pilot"  coaches, 
.all  six  horses,  kept  to  high  speed  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  carrying  the  mails,  would  come  into 
Boston  from  Providence  on  even  time  with  the 
cars,  and  the  drivers  sometimes  bragged  of  beat- 
ing them.    Mr.  Taft  removed  from  Roxbury  to 
Brighton,  and  thence  to  South  Boston    Point, 
which  he  made  a  very  popular  resort  with  his  ar- 
,  rangements  for  tish  and  game  repasts.    He  after- 
i  wards  conducted  the  public  house  in  Chelsea  near 
j  the  ferry. 

I  TUB  HARTFOHD  CONTENIION. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  in  these 
sketches  of  old  times,  which  have  been  extended 
I  to  greater  space  than  was  originally  intended, 
I  should  not  make  mention  in  the  events  which 
;  they  comprehend,  the  greatest  political  occur- 
rence of  the  times  of  which  they  specially  treat, 
which  was  the  grave  of  a  great  party  which  had 
'  held  the  reins  of  government  for  twelve  years  ' 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  actors  in  which  have  all  ^ 
passed  away.  Moreover,  the  famous  Hartford  : 
Convention  was  essentially  a  Massachusetts  Con- 
1  vention;  it  received  its  vitality  from  Boston,  and 
!  if  ignominy  is  attached  to  it  Boston  should  be 
thankful  that  the  scene  of  its  apparently  fruitless 
and  objectless  deliberations  was  not  within  its 
borders.  The  Hartford  Convention,  with  all  the 
questionable  importance  which  has  been  cast 
upon  it,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  was  probably  as 
purposeless  a  convocation  as  ever  assembled  in 
the  world,  though  it  numbered  great  men  among 
its  members— wise  men  and  pure  men,  but  yet 
none  of  them  have  ever  been  able  to  explain  sat- 
isfactorily why  they  assembled,  or  what  they 
proposed  to  do.  The  merchants  and  shipowners 
of  Boston  and  other  parts  of  New  England  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  war,  as  a  body;  they 
wished  to  keep  alive  and  protect  their  commerce, 
then  the  great  and  paramount  business  of  this 
section,  and  out  of  this  came  the  original  project. 
If  the  members  had  designs  of  withdrawing  New 
England  from  the  Union,  as  some  of  them  might 
have  had,  they  conceived  no  special  plan  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  which  ever  came  to  light,  and 
no  such  purpose  could  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  Convention  was  a  fungas,  which 
sprung  from  the  hot-bed  of  politics— it  effected 
nothing,  though  it  was  political  ruin  in  a  nation- 
al sense  to  all  who  were  connected  with  it,  and 
to  the  the  old  Federal  party  to  which  they  were 
attached. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  in  January,  1814,  Governor 
Strong  made  the  usual  address  to  the  members 
of  the  two  branches  which  was  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  to  the  war  and 
its  causes,  to  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  which 
Massachusetts  experienced  from  the  war  in  her 
commerce  and  fisheries,  and  in  this  speech  and  in 
the  answer  to  it  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, were  shadowed  forth  the  project  of  the 
celebrated  Convention.  The  address  was  referred 
to  a  joint  Committee,  of  which  Josiah  Quincy 
was  Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Quincy  was  then,  as  at  all  times  an  ultra  poli- 
tician, and  had  he  been  commissioned  to  draw  up 
the  report  by  the  Committee,  it  might  have  been 
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of  a  secessional  character.  But  this  was  proba- 
bly left  to  the  cooler  and  more  philosophical  head 
of  Mr.  O'is,  and  secession  at  the  time  was  essen- 
tially and  positively  disavowed,  though  without 
doubt,  as  in  the  words  of  Mr.  .John  C.  Calhoun 
at  a  later  day,  some  members  of  the  committee 
were  prepared  to  "  calculate  the  value  of  the 
Union." 

XVIII. 

THE   IIAKTrOKD   CONVENTION. 

The  report  was  long  and  of  a  decisively  politi- 
cal character,  and  it  recited  the  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings of  Massachusetts  or  of  New  England,  In 
all  the  eloquent  diction  of  its  distinguished  au- 
thor. It  was  noti  hoWeVer,  a  joint  repott  as  has 
been  stated,  but  was  drawn  up  as  the  answer  of 
the  House  to  the  Governor's  speech.  It  was  sus- 
tained in  the  debate  tipbh  it  by  all  the  leading 
Federal  members,  who  used  particularly  strong 
language  in  relation  to  the  action  and  policy  of 
the  general  government,  and  one  of  those,  Mr. 
Richard  Sullivan,  of  Boston,  son  of  the  former 
Democratic  Governor  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts, 
particularly  denounced  the  sentiment  that  "Free- 
men must  tamely  submit  to  the  unconstitutional 
acts  of  a  majority."  Rather  oddly,  the  principal 
defenders  of  the  government,  and  consequently 
of  the  war,  were  clergymen,  mostly  from  the  then 
District  of  Maine, — Representatives  from  Sedg- 
wick, Berwick,  Thomaston  and  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken, 
of  Dracut,  men  of  peace,  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  war.  The  report  was,  of  course,  adopted  by 
a  large  majority.  Similar  action  was  had  in  the 
Senate. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  of  the  war  was  in  , 
regard  to  the  right  ofthe  States  over  their  militia, 
and  the  power  of  the  Governors  to  prevent  the 
militia  being  marched  out  of  their  States.    This 
doctrine  was  strenuously  upheld  in  Massachu- 

ietts,  and  also  in  other  New  England  States.  In 
''ermont  a  collision  arose  between  the  Governor 
nd  some  U.  S.  military  officers  in  relation  thereto, 
and  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  National 
jHouse  of  Representatives  to  authorize  a  prosecu- 
Ition  against  the  aggressors.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  a  resolution  was  passed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter  on  the  motion  of  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  in  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty 
oi  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  aid 
the  Governor  and  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
"  to  support  their  constitutional  rights."  j 

rRELIMINAKIES.  j 

Governor  Strong  was  re-elected  in  1815  by  a 
large  majority,  and  similar  proceedings  in  re- 
lation to  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  the 
government  at  Washington  took  place  at  the 
short  session  of  the  legislature — then  commenc- 
ing in  May— the  speech  of  His  Excellency  and 
the  answers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  of  the  same  character,  and  the  Govern- 
or, during  the  recess,  called  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  consequence  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  times.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  state  of  affairs  had  rather  a  gloomy  outlook, 
and  in  Massachusetts  the  prospect  was  somewhat 
additionally  dismal  than  in  most  other  States, 
inasmuch  as  parts  of  the  Eastern  portion  of 
Maine,  or  the  seaboard  towns,  were  in  possession 
of  the  British,  who  had  also  full  sway  at  Cape 
Cod  and  Nantucket.  Y/ithout  doubt,  the  people 
had  been  wrought  up  to  the  idea  that  the  nation- 
al government  was  their  enemy,  and  from  the 
constant  appearance  of  British  fleets  upon  their 
coast  they  had  fears  of  an  invasion.    It  was  in 
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jKI*  illcmnia  tluit  (Jovernor  Stionp;,  bj-  ttie  ncl- 

>ia«cf1iis  council  i-iillcil  to;::ctlier  the  Lenislaturo 

on  tliu  :>th  ol"  Dctobcr.     Inmicdiatcly  after  tlicir 

ft«sciiil)li"tr,  tlio  two  l)ianclic3  proposed  rcsolu- 

fionsto  raise  10,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  State 

l)V  a  iimiiiiily  of  about  four  to  one.     On  the  ICtli 

ibc  lliMi^o  passed  a  resolution,  by  a,  vote  of  'JGO  to 

90,  to  appoint  twelve  delcKatcs  to  a  New  Knfrland 

convention  to  confer  with  other  New  Knfrland 

d«lepitos  upon  the  subject  of  the  public  <^nev- 

niicH's  "  upon  the  best  means  of  preservinf!;  our 

;rces  and  of  defence  ajjainst  the  enemy;"  to 

measures,  if  they  should  think  proper,  for 

jirocurins:  a  convention  of  dclcRales  from  all 

Inltcd    States,    to  revise  the  Constitution 

raf,  so  as  to  "  place  all  upon  the  basis  of  fair 

mentation."    This  last  clause  referred  to  the 

tifths  representation  allowed  to  the  Southern 

,s  for  their  slaves,  which  indicates  that  the 

il  subject  of  slavery  had  been  a  source  of 

intent  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 

■  lituiion.    The  two  branches  elected  delegates 

I  vote  of  '200  to  G7,  and  the  presiding  officers 

aoh,  .Toha  Phillips,  president  of  the  Senate, 

.  Andrew  Big:elow— father  of  the  late  Mayor 

I '.ow— speaker  of  the  House,  were  directed  to 

iV  frovernors  of  other  States  of  the  proceed- 

>.     Notices  were   sent   to   Connecticut   and 

!e  Island,  and  the  former  elected  seven  dele- 

.s  and  the  latter  four;  the  counties  of  Chesh- 

and  Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  each  elected  a 

—    and  the    twenty-three   gentlemen    as- 

.t   Hartford   on  the  15th  of  December, 

,  "uen  they  were  afterwards  joined   by  a 

.  Wm.  Hall,  a  delegate  from  Windham  county, 

niont,  and  the  convention  was  full. 

NliW  EXGLAXD    CONVENTION. 

The  name  of  the  assembly, — that  which  it  bore 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, — was  "  The  New 
England  Convention."    It  sat  with  closed  doors, 
chose  George  Cabot  President,  appointed  Theo- 
dore Dwight,  of  Hartford,  Secretary,  had  a  chap- 
lain or  chaplains,  a  doorkeeper,  and  a  messenger, 
and  took  all  the  forms  of  a  Legislative  assembly. 
The  session  lasted  three  weeks,  or  until  the  5th  of 
Jaauary,  1815,  and  presented  the  results  of  its 
I  labors  in  an  elaborate   report,  which  was  pub- 
i  li3hed  after  its  dissolution.    The  journal  of  tiie 
I  aistmbly  has  been  published  in  Mr.  Dwight's 
»  "  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,"  and  one 
r^t  votes  passed  was  that  "  the  most  invi- 
.reey  shall  be  observed  by  each  member 
of  this  Convention  as  to  all  propositions,  debates 
and  proceedings,  until  this  injunction   is  sus- 
pended."   A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
what  subjects  would  be  proper  to  be  considered 
by  the  convention,  and  they  reported  most  pres- 
fiORly  upon  the  grievance  of  having  the  State 
miliaa  called  into   the   service   of  the  United 
States,  under  national  officers,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  government  to  provide  for  them  or  to  pay 
for  their  services;  "the  expenditure  of  the  revenue 
oy»e  nation  in  oifensive  operations  on  the  neigh- 
f  provinces  of  the  enemy,"  which  meant 
■  ig  the  war  into  Canada,  and  other  like 
ts  of  the  time. 

port  was  made  on  the  16th,  eleven  days 

theConvention  assembled.    It  was  "accepted 

approved,"  and  on  the  19th  another  com- 

mttee  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  and  report  a 

Rei»»l  project  of  such  measures  as  it  may  be 

m^'°^  '^^  Convention  to  adopt."    This-com- 

ro»W»  made  a  report  on  the  20tb,  which  was  dis- 

'^  nearly  two  days,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 


I  tbe  21  sf,  a  committee  of  which  H.  G7  Otis  was 
chnirnmn,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
"  illiisiraiivo  of  the  principlcH  and  reasons  which 
liave  induced  tlio  Convention  to  adopt  the  results 
to  which  they  agreed."  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed until  the  'Jltl),  when  a  plan  for  ii  report 
was  marked  out.  On  the  )!Oth  the  committee 
made  its  report,  through  Mr.  Otis.  It  was  read 
twice  and  discussed  at  the  two  daily  sessions, 
.until  .lanuary  ."d,  when  it  was  amended,  approved 
,Tid  udojited.  Its  preamble  recited  that  the  delc- 
'ates  from  the  States  and  counties  which  they 
represented,  "  assembled  in  convention,  beg  leave 
to  report  the  following  result  of  their  conference :" 
The  report  might  be  called  a  bill  of  grievances, 
which  New  England  people  suffered  from  the 
war;  upheld  the  doctrine  of  rights,  and  proposed 
changes  in  the  constitution  to  the  following  ef- 
fect, viz:  (1)  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  free 
persons;  (2)  No  new  State  to  be  admitted  into 
tii£  Union  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses;  (.3)  Congress  shall  not 
have  power  to  lay  an  embargo  for  more  than  60 
days;  nor  (4)  interdict  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations; 
(5)  It  shall  not  make  war  or  authorize  hostility 
against  any  foreign  nation,  save  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds;  (6) 
No  naturalized  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  (7)  No  person  shall  be  re-elected 
President  of  the  United  States  a  second  time,  nor 
from  the  same  State  twice  in  succession.  This 
series  of  propositions  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
several  States  as  amendments  to  the  National 
Constitution. 

DISUNION. 

None  of  the  speeches  made  in  this  convention 
of  three  weeks'  duration,  were  preserved  or 
reported,  and  whether  any  of  the  members 
were  straight-out  disunionists  or  not,  cannot 
be  known  from  the  record.  That  the  major- 
ity was  not  disposed  to  secession  is  manifest 
from  the  document  issued  as  the  "  result  of  their 
conference,"  and  which  was  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  convention  individually,  for  that 
document  approached  the  subject  and  disposed 
of  it  in  this  wise : — 

"  Finally,  if  the  Union  be  destined  to  dissolntion  by 
reason  of  the  multiplied  abuses  of  had  administra- 
tions, it  should,  if  possible,  be  the  work  of  peaceable 
tnnes  and  deliberate  consent.  *  #  *  But  a  sever- 
ance of  the  Union  by  one  or  more  States,  against  the 
will  of  all  the  rest,  and  espscially  in  time  of  war,  can 
be  justified  only  by  abscliite  necessity.  These  are 
among  the  principal  objections  sgainst  precipitate 
measures  tending  to  disunite  the  States,  and  when 
examined  in  conaection  with  the  farewell  address  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  they  must,  it  is  believed, 
be  deemed  conclusive." 

This  plain  and  sensible  conclusion,  takes  from 
the  Convention  the  stigma  so  often  applied  to  it 
of  being  a  Convention  of  disunionists  or  traitors. 
The  members  made  out  a  bill  of  grievances  which 
had  been  put  forth  many  times  before  by  Federal 
writers  and  speakers,  and  presented  a  list  of  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution,  of  which 
there  was  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  adoption, 
jtalked  three  weeks,  and  then  adjourned,  without 
jiay.  Before  closing  finally,  provision  was  made 
for  calling  of  the  Convention  together  anew  at 
: Boston,  in  the  June  following,  if  "  the  exigency 
of  a  crisis  so  momentous  should  require  it," — 
_-but  the  exigency  never  came. 
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:;   \.    ir\ii;  \\  as  nnouniiT  Anor  r. 

^nnlotllinK  cxceotlinjily  sinj':uhir  in  the- 
•l\i>sp  proceedings  wero  cnriicd  on  attur 
H>n  of  tlio  nicu.siircs  Jbr  the  estiiUliah- 
1'noo  between  I'.npland  and  ilic  Unii;^ 
,,  h  was  without  doubt  as  inucli  dosireil 
Milo  us  the  other.  At  au  early  (Jat 
'  i)ininonccmc"t  of  Jiostil'ties  between 
Ions  the  I'.mpcror  Alexander  of  iiussia, 
ourt  .lohn  (.Jnincy  Adams  was  United 
isler;  bad  protTercd  his  mediation  to 
pence.  On  the''thof  ;ianiiary.  1^14, 
"i.ulison  sent  (o  Conjiress  a  communica- 
i  loiter  from  Lord  CastlereaKh,  British 
I  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  November  4, 
•sed  to  Lord  Catheart,  British  Minister 
^l)ll^!:,  and  which  the  latter  was  direct- 
municate  to  the  Russian  llraperor,  in 
trvices  as  mediator  were  declined;  but 
'i  (toterntt'ent  1^'otild  enter  into  direct 
1^  t\\\i  the  American  government 
I'ommlssioners  appointed  by  both 
't  would  prefer  to  have  the  negotiations 
1  at  London,;  but  if  that  locality  was 
'lo  would  suggest  Gottenburg,  as 
.  ;o  a  mutually  friendly  power  and  being 
iisland.    It  is  known  that  Ghent  was 

;-s  agreed   upon.     His  Lordship  wrote 

•  the  British  government  was  ready  to  enter 

'  a  discussion  with  that  of  the  United  States 

concert   an   adjustment    of    the  differences 

Aioii  iliera  and  to  bring  affairs  to  a  favorable 

;  principles  of  justice  and  reciprocity. 

aunication  was  addressed  to  the  Ameri- 

Secreiary  of  State,  and  was  sent  through  ai 

-'  of  truce,  with  directions  to  land  at  the  most 

i-oDTOiiont  place  near  to  Washington.    The  note 

>^Tafw1  th.it  orders  had  been  given  to  commanders 

fleets  to  pass  without  molestation  any 

'ramissioners  or  others  proceeding  to 

1  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 

ates  in  furtherance  of    this  overture. 

of  Secretary  Monroe  to  the  overture  of 

I  was  courteous  and  conciliatory,  and 

i  that  the  President  acknowledged  the 

in  relation  to  the  safe  conduct  of  com- 

■>iouors. 

'n  the  L^Oth  of  January,  John  Quincy  Adams, 

Hayard  of  Delaware,  then  at  St.  Peters- 

■iry  Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Jonathan 

-^cii  01  Khcde  Island  were  appointed  commis- 

:ier5  to  pr:ceed  to  Gottenburg  to  meet  the 

■  "■    -:  'ners  to  great  Britain  under  the  overture 

■\v  this  government.    Albert  Gallatin, 

"  ^xri  tary  of  the  Treasury,  was  also  of  the 

^-amission  which  finally  assembled  at  Ghent. 

THE  WASinXGTOX   MISSION. 

The  serious  drama  of  the  Hartford  Convention 

ended  with  a  farce.    After  the  close  of  the  con- 

votjtion,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  with  William  Sul- 

^M and  Thomas  H.  Perkins  the  distinguished 

5ton  merchant,  made  a  journey  to  Washington 

■  a  carriage  by  themselves,  for  some  purpose 

;  connected  with  its  proceedings,  and  arrived  there 

m  season  to  learn  the  news  that  terms  of  peace 

DM  been  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  Commissioners 

atGhent.    Whatever  their  mission  might  have 

^intended  to  effect,  its  object  was  futile  then. 

Namercns  and  pointed  were  the  political  squibs 

'T"  '"e  directed  at  the  pilgrims,   and  rhyme 

aw  prose  were  exhausted  in  the  multitude  of 

'^es  which  were  cast  upon  them.    The  gentle- 

"■-n  were  of  too  high  social  and  mT)ral  standing 


to  bo  affected  i>crsonally  by  this  dcIuKO  of  news- 
paper pas(iuinii(lcH,  l)ut  tlio  Koderiil  party  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  which  it  received  from 
the  odium  which  was  thrown  upon  the  Conven- 
tion. Though  it  continued  in  power  in  Massa- 
chusetts five  or  six  years  afterwards,  yet  upon  the 
retirement  of  the  popular  Governor  John  Brooks, 
the  last  of  its  Governors,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Federalists  to  elect  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  in  his  place,  tlicir  candidate  was  defeated  by 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  nominee,  IJr.  Kus- 
tis,  of  Roxbnry,  and  the  party  expired  in  its  last 
efl'ort  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  its  members. 

"the  five-stuiped  flag." 
The  memory  of  the  Hartford  Convention  was 
kept  alive  by  the  Democratic  newspapers  all  over 
New  ICngland  for  several  years  after  its  dissolu- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  most  favorite  if  not  the 
most  successful  points  of  the  party  warfare  of 
the  day  to  parade  the  fact  openly  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  assemblage, 
and  to  print  a  list  of  the  members,  arranged  by 
States,  in  large  capital  lines,  surrounded  with 
black  rules,  a  most  sombre  looking  catalogue, 
while  over  them  was  an  emblem  of  a  flag  with 
five  stripes,  indicating  the  five  States  which 
were  represented  at  Hartford,  and  whose  repre- 
sentatives were  charged  with  meeting  there  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  New  England  Con- 
federacy. Mr.  Nathaniel  Greene  of  the  Boston 
Dailu  Statesman  was  the  first  Democratic  editor 
of  any  prominence  to  discontinue  this  rather 
worn  out  and  not  very  brilliant  mode  of  annoy- 
ing a  fallen  political  enemy,  which  had  the 
equivocal  character  of  "striking  a  man  after  he 
was  down,"  and  he  was  taken  to  task  by  some  of 
his  Democratic  contemporaries  for  relinquishing 
this  hackneyed  party  usage,  which  ivas  so  much 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  Hartford  Convention 
made  a  deal  of  capital  for  its  political  opponents, 
and  its  members  and  the  leaders  in  its  concep- 
tion and  conduct  never  attained  any  national 
position  or  honors  afterwards.  It  was  an  ex- 
linction  of  the  Federal  party. 

INCIDENTS    OF   THE    TIME. 

In  January,  ISU,  about  $160,000  in  specie, 
drawn  from  the  Manhattan  and  other  New  York 
banks,  in  exchange  for  their  bills,  were  seized 
and  detained  by  the  collector  of  that  port,  who 
was  a  director  in  the  Manhattan  Bank.  The 
siezure  was  made  under  the  embargo  law,  and 
was  described  at  the  time  as  an  audacious  rob- 
bery. The  New  England  Bank  was  the  agent  of' 
the  bank  association,  and  the  directors  appealed 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  interfer- 
ence to  effect  the  restoration,  and  the  proceedings 
in  denunciation  of  the  act  were  agreed  to  by 
members  of  both  parties. 

Rumors  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  were  re- 
ceived several  times  before  the  actual  news  ar- 
rived, and  they  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
market  price  of  goods  in  Boston.  One  report  of 
peace  came  by  the  Bramble,  which  arrived  at 
Annapolis,  when  speculation  in  foreign  produc- 
tions had  been  rampant  for  a  short  time  here,  and 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  many 
articles  sold  at  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  less 
price  than  they  were  purchased  at  the  week 
before. 

The  loss  of  the  frigate  President,  Commo- 
,  dore^ecatur,  captured  in.  January,  off  Sandy 
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Hook,  by  a  squadron  of  five  British  menof-war, 
jwasmuch  ret!;rettcd.  Decatur  fought  the  Kndy- 
I  mion  two  hours  in  close  action,  and  lost  between 
:  80  and  90  men,  25  of  whom  were  killed.  The 
Other  ships  then  came  up  and  ho  surrendered, 
t'pon  Decatur's  arrival  at  New  London  from 
ItiTiiuula,  the  next  mouth,  he  was  most  enthusi- 
aslically  received,  and  the  people  placed  him  in  a 
c«rrint;e  and  drew  him  through  the  town. 

A  publle  dinner  was  given  March  8, 1815,  to 
the  pallant  General  Miller,  who  commanded  the 
American  troops  in  the  celebrated  charge  at  Lun- 
dy's  Liuio  or  Bridgewater,  and  fought  one  of  the 
most  closely  contested  battles  of  the  war.  Hon. 
William  Eustis,  afterwards  Governor,  presided, 
and  .save  tlie  United  States  military  and  naval 
officers,  all  the  principal  guests  were  of  the  anti- 
Federal  side  in  politics.  General  (then  Colonel) 
Miller's  reply  to  the  order  of  General  Scott,  to 
take  the  British  battery—"  I'll  try,  sir,"  was  often 
quoted  as  characteristic  of  bis  valor  and  modesty. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  holding  for  some  time 
the  place  of  Collector  of  Customs  at  Salem. 

The  capture  of  Castine,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, gave  opportunity  for  those  disposed  to 
sell  cattle  and  other  supplies  to  the  British  forces, 
who  had  a  depot  at  this  convenient  point,  and 
occasional  engagements  took  place  between  the 
revenue  officers  and  those  who  eave  this  aid  to 
the  enemy.  On  one  occasion,  in  December,  1814, 
about  forty  head  of  cattle  were  collected  at 
Fayette,  Kennebec  county,  and  driven  as  far  as 
Hampden,  where  they  were  siezed  by.collector 
Hook  and  his  posse,  who  drove  them  to  Carmel, 
near  Bangor.  The  contractor  and  his  friends, 
well  armed,  rallied  on  a  dark  night,  recaptured 
the  cattle  and  drove  them  to  Bangor,  but  in 
landing -them  at  Brewer,  the  ice  gave  way  and 
land  men  and  cattle  went  into  the  Penobscot. 
[They  were  rescued,  but  reinforcements  arrived 
and  the  cattle  were  taken  a  third  time,  with  a 
portion  of  the  smugglers. 

THE   DIGGERS. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  troops  were  constantly 
coming  into  Boston  from  the  country  to  help  to 
defend  the  town  from  expected  attack  from  the 
British  fleets,  then  off  the  harbor  and  coast.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  general  turn  out  of 
citizens  to  aid  in  constructing  fortifications.  Gen- 
eral H.  A.  S.  Dearborn  then  commanded  the 
government  forces  at  Fort  Independence  and  Fort 
Warren,  and  frequently  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance of  volunteers.  Defences  were  also  com- 
menced at  Governor's  Island.  Notices  like  this 
were  often  published  in  the  papers  of  the  day : 

"Fort  Stuoxg.— Twenty-five  mechauics  from  each 
Ward  of  tbis  town  will  labor  on  the  fortiflcaiions  at 
Aoadle's  l.'land,  this  day,  to  embark  from  the  Ferry- 
I  ways  at  half-past  six  o'clock." 

All  classes  appeared  as  volunteers.  The  "deal- 
jersindry  goods"  announced  that  they  should 
do  personal  service  upon  the  fortifications,  and 
called  the  members  to  meet  at  the  Exchange 
Coffee  House  at  6  A.  M.  on  the  appointed  day,  to 
proceed  thence  to  the  Ferry-ways.  The  "  engine 
jmen,"  "dealers  in  dry  goods  and  hardware," 
"Roxbury  exempts,"  etc.,  etc.,  had  their  notices. 
One  advertisement  calling  upon  all  citizens  to  do 
their  share  of  the  work,  mentions  that  delega- 
tions from  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Brookline 
were  to  labor  on  that  day,  as  also  "  the  Board  of 
Health,"  the  "printers,  booksellers  and  bind- 
ers," the  "Spartan  Band,"  the  '''brick  and 
stone-layers,"  delegations  from  the'  various 
wards,  etc.,  and  the  notice  concluded  with— 


"  Let  those  now  dig  who  novor  (lug  before, 
And  tlioHe  wlio'vo  often  dug  now  dig  tlio  more." 

There  were  probably  a  great  many  "  jolly  dig- 
ROl-s"  on  that  day.  There  was  great  enthusiasm 
at  the  time  among  men  of  all  classes  in  regard 
to  the  defences,  and  -hundreds  of  our  citizens  re- 
member that  they  saw  their  fathers  going  off  to. 
the  trenches  in  the  early  morning,  each  armed 
with  a  new  shovel  which  had  been  purchased  for< 
the  occasion.  The  work  was  done  with  a  good 
will,  and  the  women  took  as  great  an  interest  in 
the  matter  as  the  men  did,— wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  following  the  example  of  their  mothers  ! 
and  grandmothers,  who  fried  doughnuts  for  the  j 
volunteers  on  their  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  in  177G.     | 

XIX. 

THE   SULLIVANS. 

William  and  Richard  Sullivan,  who  *  have  been 
mentioned  as  strong  and  ultra  Fed.?  ral  parti- 
zens,  were  sons  of  Governor  James  SaS  ivan,  who 
at  one  time  was  the  most  distingiaiel  led  among 
the  Massachusetts  democrats,  and  wh  jse  politics 
were  most  essentially  repudiated  hy  his  sons. 
The  Governor  was  brother  to  Genei-aii  John  Sulli- 
van, of  revolutionary  fame,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  staunch  and  true  gallant  &g  hters  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  was  horm  in  Ber'vick, 
Me.  He  married  for  his  second  wiii  e  a  sister  of 
the  revolutionary  worthy,  Governor  John  Lang- 
don,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  n.!  minated  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  :  on  the  ticket 
with  James  Madison,  but  decline(3  to  stand  on 
account  of  his  great  years  and  grc»  ,ving  infirmi- 
ties, and  Eldridge  Gerry,  of  Massrn  jhusetts,  was 
substituted  in  his  place.  Martha  U  mgdon  Sulli- 
van was  widow  of  a  purser  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  No  man  appeared  to  be  na  u  ore  obnoxious 
to  the  Federalists  than  James  S.'?jllivan,  whose 
name  has  been  frequently  allud  ei  I  to  in  later 
years  in  connection  with  the  asper  it  ies  of  politics 
when  they  run  to  offensive  perf  o  nalities  by  the 
observation  that  "when  Govern -C  r  Sullivan  was 
up  for  office  he  was  accused  of  bi  ealing  a  horse 
somewhere  in  Maine."  Hewas  Att  orney  General 
of  the  State,  having  been  appoi  nte  d  by  Governor 
Samuel  Adams,  and  he  was  th>  5  first  Democratic 
governor  who  succeeded  Adams.»  He  had  a  long 
circuit  to  ride  to  attend  the  Me  ime  courts,  when 
that  now  flourishing  State  was  m  a  great  part  a 
wilderness,  and  at  one  time  his  good  horse  gave 
out  and  he  was  obliged  to  le  ive  him  with  a 
country  tavern  keeper,  and  to  take  a  poorer 
horse,  but  one  in  better  trav  }lling  order,  from 
his  host.  The  landlord  was  a  tricky  individual, 
and  attempted  to  put  some  e:  corbitant  charges 
upon  the  Attorney  General,  w  tiich  the  latter  re- 
sisted, though  he  was  a  man  of  generous  and 
liberal  disposition.  Out  of  tLis  ti'ansaction  came 
the  story  that  Governor  Sullivan  stole  a  horse, 
and  so  bitter  was  partisanship  in  those  days  that 
many  of  his  opponents  actual'iy  believed  it.  The 
Governor's  father  was  an  emi,  ;rant  from  Ireland, 
a  scholar  and  gentleman,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
old  Federalists  who  had  some  indefinite  idea  that 
the  son  came  over  from  Irela  nd  and  was  obliged 
to  work  after  his  arrival  to  pay  his  passage. 
People  were  as  stiff  in  their  politics  as  they  were 
in  their  religion  in  those  days.  An  anecdote 
illustrative  of  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling 
when  Sullivan  was  elected  Governor  is  given  by 
Thomas  C.  Amory  in  his  life  of  his  grandfather, 
as  told  to  him  by  a  gentleman  whose  father  was  a 
zealous  Republican  and  had  for  his  most  intimate 


(rifml  a  iHHlLTiilist  ((iiially  ardont.  Tliey  (|uur- 
r»ll«l  n\MUt  lliis  c'liTlion,  and  for  forty  yours  Ijiul 
HofurllKT  iiitori'oursu.  Whrii  llio  I'Cilernlist  lay 
upon  tiis  tli'Uili  iH'ti  ilio  (inck'ni  Ifi'imhlicaii  made 
ilonc  jouriay  to  mukc  his  peace  wiili  him  iK'foro 
bo  died. 

Tin;    (JOVKUNOIJ. 

Kcw  men  were  iiioro  trustoil  and  honored  than 
'  (iovcrnor  Sullivan,  durint,'  his  eventful  life,  llc- 
fore  the  revolution  he  was  kin^^'s  attorney  for 
York  County,  Me.  He  was  a  patriot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolulionary  struy;;;lc,  a  iiiem- 
bffof  the  rrovineiiil  Coni^ress  of  Matisachusett.-;, 
Mdiiio  Inint;  part  of  the  State,  and  was  sent  on  a 
diillcult  niis.sion  to  Ticonderoira  in  1875.  lie  was 
Judite  of  the  Superior  Court,  member  of  the  1st 
ConMilulional  Convention  of  the  State  and  mem- 
b«rof  Conjrress  in  ITS."].  He  then  removed  to 
Boston,  was  n  Uepresentativo  in  the  General 
Court,  meiuhev  of  the  Executive  Council,  J udf^e 
of  Prvbale  for  Sufl"olk  County;  was  Attorney 
Otner&l  from  1790  to  1807,  when  he  was  elected 
Govemur,  reelected  in  1S08,  and  died  in  oflice. 
He  wfts  also  one  of  President  Washington's  com- 
miftfionors  for  settling!;  the  boundary  line  between 
thf  Tnited  States  and  the  British  Provinces.  John 
QuincT  Adams,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  obituary 
Doiic«  of  the  Governor,  said  that  the  public  sta- 
tions which  he  held  were  not  merely  offices  of 
profit  or  of  honor;  they  were  posts  of  laborious 
and  indefatigable  duty,  and  were  filled  with  un- 
qaesiionahle  ability,  "la  the  course  of  a  long 
political  career,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  party 
bitterness,  he  did  not  always  escape  the  common 
tribute  of  reproach  which  accompanies  all  illus- 
trious talent;  but  his  strongest  opponents  could 
never  deny  that  his  execution  of  every  trust  was 
^  :ished  by  that  peculiar  quality  which  was 
i  ropriate  to  its  nature.  To  all  he  applied 
i;u  II.. -I  unwearied  and  active  industry." 

Ji  cuulJ  hardly  be  supppsed  tjiat  we  oould  have 
amohs;  us  in  18T3  any  one  who  was  a  living  wit- 
ness of  the  aptitude  to  the  office  which  Attorney- 
General  Sullivan  filled,  and  of  his  persevering  in- 
du»tr>-,  but  sucli  is  the  fact,  though  more  than 
sixty  years  have  passed  away.  One  old  gentk' 
maa  still  resides  in  Boston,— and  perhaps  there 
are  others— who  was  on  the  Grand  Jury  when  he 
yrat  a  young  man  and  Mr.  Sullivan  was  prose- 
cutiBC  attorney  for  the  State.  They  had  had 
rather  a  long  session  one  afternoon,  examining 
various  cases  brought  before  them,  and  the  next 
morning  Sullivan  appeared  before  them  with 
some  twenty  newly  drawn  indictments.  The 
forenan  observed  to  him  that  he  "  must  have 
worited  all  nis;ht."  "Hardly  that,"  replied  the 
Attorney,  "  but  when  I  have  the  work  to  do,  I 
hid  rather  draw  indictments  than  play  whist,"— 
»hich  was  then  the  favorite  game  of  cards  a^ong 
fadiioDablfs, 

GOVERKORSHIP  AND  DECEASE. 

hthe  terrible  political  contest  of  1S07,  the 
mtnory  of  which  is  retained  by  the  older  citizens 
of  Boston  to  this  day,  Sullivan  had  about  2,700 
owe  votes  than  Goyernor  Strong,  and  his  party 
JM  the  control  of  the  branches  of  the  State 
Leeislature  with  the  ICxecutive  Council  for  the 
ORt  nme  since  Governor  Sam.  Adams  retired  in 
,  The  next  year  the  Governor  was  rechosen, 
moitiy  from  his  personal  popularity,  but  his 
POUhcal  opponents  carried  the  ^legislature,  which 

I  S»t„    K-^"^"'^^  ^'""''*'-    I''^  '^'^'  ^^^t  ^itli 
"rarhis  association  was  much  more  pleasant 


than  with  tlicir  pre<leccHsorn,  as  the  latter  favored 
an  Indiscrltiiiiiate  removal  of  all  Slate  oflicerH 
nppointi'<l  by  Hie  I'',xi'('utivc,  to  which  Kweepiiig 
coiirHO  the  (iuveriior  was  ojiposcd.  The  Republi- 
cans had  become  unpopular  through  the  dVects 
of  the  embargo,  which  had  brought  great  poverty 
and  want  upon  large  clashCH,  and  ho  cHpecially 
upon  the  poor  that  piililii;  soup  kitchenH  were 
opened  in  UoNton,  Portland  and  other  placcH, 
l)eing  llie  common  inilications  of  distress.  Dur- 
hi»  administration  the  State  Treasurer  Skinner 
of  Ucrkshire,  a  man  of  much  note  among  Demo- 
crats, who  had  elected  him  to  olllce  in  place  of 
Jonathan  .lackson,  anc]  who  was  estceqied  to  be 
wctlthy  b(itw")iq  WifS  mivcd  Willi  various  specu- 
lators, was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the  amount 
of  $70,000.  Jlis  liond-ismcn  paid  a  large  portion 
of  this— all  that  could  be  obtained  from  them— 
but  the  unhappy  defaulter  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  disgrace,  and  sunk  to  tl)p  gravp  withiq  two 
years j  and  his  son  immediately  followed  him 
from  the  same  cause.  Defaulters  of  those  days 
had  not  the  brass  of  public  plunderers  of  the 
present  generation.  Governor  Sullivan's  health 
failed  early  that  Summer,  and  he  grew  gradunlly 
worse  until  the  10th  of  Pecetnbec,  vneu  ne  died 
after  sufiering  long  and  distressing  confinement 
with  partial  absence  from  his  duties.  He  died  of 
an  organic  affection  of  the  heart. 

j  A   PUBLIC   l-t;NERAL   IN   1808. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  public  fimctiqn£^rie§ 
were  then  ponflunte^  an  a  iac  mure  imposing  and 
elaborate  scale  than  are  conceived  ol  in  our  more 
modern  days.  Governor  Sullivan  died  in  office, 
he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honored  by  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  all  classes  united  in  the 
la^t  tokens  of  respect  to  the  nia^  ^n^  the  public 
servant  who  |iad  fjlled  such  an  important  space 
in  his  day.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  now 
living  in  Boston  who  remember  the  funeral  pro- 
cessipn  of  CfOvempv  SulUvan  as  it  passed  through 
State  street,  and  other  parts  of  the  old  town.  The 
Executive  Council  was  in  session,  and  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln  in  behalf  of  this  honorable  body 
addressed  Mrs.  Sullivan,  offering  the  appropriate 
condolence,  and  suggesting  that  it  being  highly 
proper  that  public  honors  s|)gul4  "^e  paid  to  his 
remains  as  Chief  Magistrate,  it  was  requested  that 
the  family  would  assign  to  the  Executive  the  dis- 
posal of  the  remains.  This  request  was  com- 
plied with,  the  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  15th, 
when  the  Council  assembled  at  12  o'clock,  and 
after  prayer  by  F*ev.  J.  S.  Buckminster,  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  they  proceeded  to  the  late  Govern- 
or's mansion  in  Summer  street.  Flags  hung  at 
half  mast  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Fort  Independence 
and  at  all  public  places  in  the  town,  fjie  pivic 
procesion  moved  from  hummer  street  through 
Newbury  (now  Washington)  and  B^ylston 
streets  to  the  Common,  where  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  military— three  squads  of  cavalry  from 
Boston,  Roxbury  and  Waltham;  three  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  the  Independent  Cadets, — the 
infantry  under  Col.  Apthorp,  and  the  whole 
under  General  Winslow.  There  was  an  immense 
procession,  ■which  inclu^eej  sixty  carriages.  The 
pall-beai;ers  were  iflresident  Webber,  of  Harvard 
University,  the  presiding  oflicers  of  the  State 
Council,  Senate  and  House,  Artemas  Ward,  H. 
G.  Otis  and  Timothy  Bigelow,  General  Elliot  and 
Judge  Parker.  The  procession  moved  through 
School,  Cornhill,  (Washington),  State,  Court  and 
Tremont  streets  to  the  Granary  Burying-gronnd. 


jZ 


'-^  His  pivstor  Kev.  Mr.   lUirkiiiiiister  dc- 
n!^he  MnonU  .sermon  on  iho  Sal.l.ath  follow- 


KAUtt  wrow  his  obituary  for  the  Boston  Vf^ron- 

'*'*  TIIF.  PONS. 

Of  all  ihc  s"""  "f  ^■u^''-'''""'"  S"ll'^'^">  •^"^'" 

t^,--ion  >vlio  was  military  ui.l  to  his  fatlur,  wa«  ] 

^^^  'm\o  who  nilluTt'd  to  the  senior's  political 

llo  prt^scil  considonililo   time  in   Ku- 

.  ,1  civil  cnniiH'cr  and  was  onuatfcd  upon 

uioiion  of   the  Midillosex    canal,    the 

iNorito  project.     He  turned  his  attention 

MHvijjation  at  an  early  period  of  his 

mvontcd  the  steam  .tow-boat,  for  whi(;b 

l.ud    Ul    MlSl    "I    niOJUd    V    pOAIOODiOll 

lUon,  who  applied  for  it  at  the  same 
iime  Sullivan's  priority  of  discovery  beinp;  fully 
«,Ubll»h«l.     He  "'"1  I'is  brother  Georfrc  were 
with  their  father  in  his  last  moments.    William 
»nd  Klrhnr.1  Sullivan  both  strenuously  opposed 
their  f«tlicr's  election  as  Governor,  and  it  has  been 
imtrdthRt  the  latter  stood  at  Fancuil  Hall  and 
dl«trit)ut«l  votes  ajrainst  him.    His  partisanship, 
Ibowcrer,  did  not  prevent  him  cowhidinir  Major 
Ben.  Busscll  for  attacking  his  father's  private 
cbwKter.  probably  in  the  matter  of  the  pretended 
bone  8lcalins.    Both  AVilUam  and  Richard  Snlli- 
T»n  wereiccntlcraen  of  hijih  social  as  well  as  politi- 
cal podUon,  and  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
MtaMChusctts  Legislature  in  the  Council,  and  the 
former  was  a  General  of  miiitia.    He  was  at  one 
time  a  candidate  for   Mayor   of  Boston,  being 
nomlna'.e«l  by  the  National  Republicans  when  they 
wen  pr(dorainent  in  the  city,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  greater  popularity  of  General  Theodore 
Lyman.    Ho  was  also  a  very  distinguished  law- 
yer, having  a  most  lucrative  chamber  practice, 
ud  an  author  of  some  celebrity. 

JOSIAH   QUINCT. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Federal  | 
politicians  of  the  days  of  the  war  and  of  the  ' 
Hartford  Convention  was  a  gentleman  who  sur- 
Tivcd  all  his  old  political  contemporaries  of  any 
note,  and  who  has  been  well  known  personally  or 
by  report  to  the  present  generation  of  Bostonians. 
Josiah  Quincy  was  one  of  the  most  ultra  of  his 
party,  when  partisanship  was  rampant  to  an  ex- 
tent which  the  political  men  of  the  present  day 
know  nothing  of.  He  was  fearless,  zealous  and 
determined— self-willed  beyond  most  men  who 
bate  entered  into  politics,  and  so  open  and  plain- 
spoken  was  he  in  the  utterance  of  his  opinions 
when  a  member  of  Congress  from  Boston,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  drawn  from  Henry  Clay,  then  a 
Democratic  leader,  the  ungentlemanly  remark 
tbat  he  "  soiled  the  ground  lie  trod  on."  He 
wooMI  have  been  a  firebrand  in  the  Hartford 
CoBTeniion,  but  as  one  of  his  sons  observed  to 
tbchrriter,  "  the  Legislature  would  not  send  him; 
tbey  thought  he  was  too  much  in  earnest."  With 
his  leal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  which  he 
esponsed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  he  lived 
in  Sonth  Carolina  at  the  time  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion he  would  have  been  a  Jeff.  Davis  secession- 
ist np  to  the  hub,  for  with  all  his  Federalism  in 
the  contests  which  arose  between  his  party  and 
the  general  government  he  took  a  part  and  he 
was  thorough  going  and  positive  in  his  State 
Rights  doctrines.  He  was  the  man  for  a  party 
I  letder  when  boldness,  energy  and  even  audacity 
I  "Wreqaired,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  acquire 


personal  popularity  in  (illlcc  where  biH  upinionK 
Hiighl  clianco  to  da.sh  with  those  of  otherH,  for  he 
never  admitted  himself  to  be  in  Iho  wrong. 

MAVOU    ANI>    I  IKIMII.V. 

Boston    never  had  a  eili/en,  jjuIjIic  or  private— 
probably    never   will    liiivc— who   could    bo  more 
zealously   devoted  lo  her  wlioli!  intereslH,  growth, 
prosperity,  eiiibelislmient  aii<l  good  name,  and  no  I 
one   has  a|ipeaied  to  look  to  her  future  with  such 
comi)rchen.Mve  cleariiehs  as  was  ulwayw  exiiibiteil 
by  the  lirst  Mayor  (iiiincy,  and  this  observation 
is  no   dis))aragenient  Ui  Ibe  second  of   the  name. 
Ho  was  an  executive  odiecr  of  rare  ability — was 
at  times  wrong  heade<l  as  well  as  always  strong- 
headed,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  had  not  the 
elements  of   popularity  within  him  whic^h  would 
have  been  convenient  when  be  had  to  deal  with  a 
people  who  were  quite  as  zealous  of  their  rights 
and  opinions  as  he  was  strenuous  in  his  ideas 
and  notions  of  right  and  wrong.    His  first  and 
most  serious  quarrels  after  he  became  mayor  were 
with   the  fire  engine  men  of  that  day,  a  body  of 
people  who  have  been  proverbially   stiff   upon 
their  own  side  whenever  they  have  had  any  quar- 
rels either  among  themselves  or  with  others;  and 
when  difl'erences  arose  between  them  and    the 
Mayor  they  were  as  resolute  as  he  was.    At  one 
time  a  deputation  came  to  Mr.  Quincy  from  a 
North  end  engine  company  which  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  department  for  some    alleged 
breach  of  rules,  and  the  Mayor  was  so  excited 
upon  the  occasion  that  he  leaped  over  the  rails  in 
the  City  Hall  to  confront  the  delegation  whom  he 
berated  in  good  set  terms.  The  firemen's  quarrels 
with  him,  however,  finally  drove  him  from  his 
office.    They  set  up   the  late  Thomas  C.  Amory, 
for  a  long  time  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  depart, 
ment  against  him,   and  though  Mr.  Amorj'  was 
not  elected,  in  the  then  majority  rule,  Mr.  Quincy 
was  withdrawn  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis  nomi- 
nated and  elected  in  his  stead,  while  the  ex-maj'or 
was  transferred  to  the  more  permanent,  if  not 
more  congenial  office  of  President  of  Harvard 
University,  where  he  was  not  subject  to  the  nn- 
I  certainties  of  a  popular  election. 

THE  FAST  DRIVING  OKDINAXCE. 

The  succession  of  Mr.  Quincy  to  Mr.  Philips 
who  was  Mayor  of  Boston  during  its  first  muni- 
cipal year,  was  like  the  exchange  of  King  Stork 
for  King  Log  in  the  fable.  Mr.  Philips  had  very 
little  force  and  energy— Mr.  Quincy  had  both  in 
profusion.  He  procured  the  enactment  of  some 
city  ordinances  which  were  of  course  distasteful 
to  those  whom  they  unfavorably  affected.  One 
of  them  struck  at  the  nuisance  of  fast  driving 
through  the  city  streets,  and  under  its  provisions 
several  persons  were  brought  up  to  the  police 
court  and  fined.  One  morning  the  Mayor  was 
out  quite  early  upon  city  business,  and  the  streets 
being  comparatively  thin  he  galloped  his  horse, 
contrary  to  the  ordinance.  A  triickrnan  who 
had  suffered  a  fine  for  fast  driving  went  before 
tha  police  court  and  complained  of  the  Mayor, 
who  appeared  at  the  bar,  confessed  to  having 
broken  the  ordinance,  mentioning  the  circum- 
stances, but  he  paid  his  fine,  though  he  remarked 
rather  ungraciously  that  he  did  so  to  show  that 
the  Mayor  was  as  ^qienable  to  the  laws  as  other 
personr. 

THE  MAYOR  AND  THE  RIOTERS. 

At  the  time  of  tho  Kean  riot,  at  the  old  Federal 
Street  Theatre,  after  the  rioters  had  comri^enced 
i  their  disorderly  oper^t|oQS,  and  tne  peacably-dis- 
'  posed  persons  i<resent  began  to  retreat  as  best 


I  one  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Thos.  II.  Pcr- 
,,,.,i:iilltHl  "Short  Arm,"  went  to  the  City 
where  the  City  Councils  had  been  in  session, 
..,„„  mulinu  the  Aldermen  adjourned,  ^yas  told 
ihRl  tlio  Mayor  ^as  prol)i\bly  in  the  Council 
Cliimber,  as  that  body  was  *itill  i»  session.  He 
proccedcil  thither  and  accosted  the  Mayor  in  his 
usual  courteous  manner,  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  mob  at  the  Theatre,  who  were  tearing  up 
b«nches,  puHint;  down  chandeliers,  etp„  and 
there  were  fears  that  t|(C  Uuildint:  misht  be  fully 
dtoitroyed.  The  Mayor  answered  otf  hand,  "Mr. 
IVrkins,  if  the  proprietors  of  the  Federal  Street 
Vheatrc  have  the  temerity  to  put  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder into  their  house,  they  mi^stabide  by  the 
conseflucnccs."  This,  however,  was  but  the  im- 
puUo  of  the  moment,  thoufjh  the  remark, 
probably  coincided  with  the  public  opinion  at 
the  time— for  Mayor  Quincy  was  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  duty  but  rather  the  reverse  o^  that, 
and  he  proceeded  forthwith  -with  fv  poase  to  the 
Theatre,  and  i:pa4  the  viot  act,  though  the  mob 
had  pwity  well  destroyed  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing before  he  arrived.  His  appeal ance  was  like 
the  pourinp;  of  oil  upon  troubled  waters,  and 
when  he  commanded  the  rifi»e»'^  W  disperse  in 
the  natpe  p(  t:|ie  la\Y,  Hiey  k^^ew  that  they  had  to 
de«l  with  a  resolute  a,u(^  uncompromising  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  they  ceased  their  senseless  opera- 
tions and  took  themselves  off  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, the  greater  part  of  them  without  doubt 
being  heartily  ashamed  of  their  proce?;(iings. 

which  extended  from  Boston  to  Chelmsford,  now 
I.owell,  was  projected  by  Governor  Sullivan,  and 
was  intended  to  connect  the  tide-water  with  the 
upper  country  of  Vermont  and  New  Hfitp.pshire. 
The  charter  was  granted  tgh^na,  Qolonel  Baldwin, 
Messrs.  Povlev  i^ad  y waa,  and  the  Hall  family  of 
Medlord,  in  IfOa,  and  was  signed  by  Governor 
Hancock.     The  Boston  capitalists  of   the  day 
thought  well  of  the  project,  and  subscribed  read» 
ily  to  its  stock,  and  Messrs.  Gore,  firoOks,  Cragie, 
Russell  and  Barrejl  were  among  its  first  directors. 
Alter  much   labor,  the  canal,  30  feet  in  width, 
with  20  locks,  7  aqueducts,  and  crossed  by  fifty 
bridges,  was  opened  to  public  nayigation  from 
Merrimack  to  Charlea  liver,  in  .1803.    The  work 
I  cost  ^500,000,  oue-third  of  which  was  for  land 
damages.    It  commenced  at  Charlestown,  passed 
on  through  Medford,  Woburn,  Horn  Pond,  Wil- 
mingion,  across  Shawsheen  river,  by  an  aqueduct 
137  feet  long  to  Billerica,  and  BiUerica,  J^ills  on 
Concord  I^ivey.    FrpiQ  t'ae  Concord  it  descended 
2?  feet  m  six  miles  through  Chelmsford  to  the  ' 
Merrimack.    Efforts  were  made  at  first  to  fill  up 
the  Boston  Mill  Pond,  and  to  open  a  communica- 
tioa  through  this  and  the  Mill  Cregljj  asross  the 
town  to  the  mar^iet§  ^nd  wharves  upon  the  har-  i 
bpr.    Xhis  encountered  great  opposition,  and  re- 
quired many  years  for  its  completion,  and  the 
canal  proprietors  finally  established  at  some  dis- 
advantage to  themselves,  a  termination  for  their 
boats  at  Charlestown  Bridge,  eastward  ^  the 
|t8te  Prison,    l^a  IgOQ,  the  income  for  one  year 
was  sie.CyO,  and  the  expenses  $6,60D.    When  the 
Governor  died  in  1808,  the  success  realized  the 
most  sanguine   expectations  of  its  proprietors, 
though  the  income  had  fallen  off  in  consequence 
of  the  embargo.    The  original  act  incorporated 
James  Sullivan  and  others  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  various  acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  were  passed  in  later  years,  one 


of  which,  enacted  in  February,  \nV\,  provided  for 
the  conf'^iuctiqu  of  a,  dam  at  l^yiKsboro'  at  the 
rapids  Unown  as  Wiuascc  Falls,  in  order  to  render 
Merrimack  river  completely  navigable  for  boats 
of  the  canal  up  to  the  boundary  of  Massachusetts. 
Another  act  was  passed  about  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing t.)  the  proprietors  a  furtlicr  time  of  five  years 
from  Juno  2'2,  181-'!,  "  to  render  Concord  river 
portable,  and  for  cutting  other  canals  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex." 

I  TIIK     COMI'LETIOX    A^l>    KNP. 

I  The  intended  connection  with  the  Con^iord,  N. 
II.,  was  not  made  until  after  many  difficulties 
were  surmounted.  For  assistance  to  the  work, 
lotteries  were  granted  in  New  Hampshire;  and 
two  townships  of  land  by  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  not  until  1815  that  the  Merrimack  was  made 
navigable  to  Concord,  N.  H.  In  181G,  the  income  of 
,the  Canal  was  over  $32,0C^,.  ':^'he  connection  was 
{also  iris^de  through  theGreek,"on  its  southern  out- 
let to  the  wharves,  and  at  that  time  the  North 
end  was  literally  an  island,  connected  with  the 
part  of  the  town  south  of  Hanover  street  by  short 
jbridges. 

XX. 

THE   COMPLETION   AND  END. 

In  1820  Lowell  began  to  rise  into  importance  as 

a  factory  town,  which  added  to  the  value  of  the 

canal.    In  1827   William  and  Richard  Sullivan 

1  established  the  Boston  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  Boat- 

lifng  Company,  from  which  they  realised  a  profit 

|ibf  about  $90,0C0  in  eighteen  years.    The  canal 

I  pas  flourishing,  but  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 

il  Iture,  without  regard  to  vested  rights,  chartered 

the  Lowell  Railroad  to  run  beside  the  canal,  which 

continued   to  be  operated  without  profit  and  was 

'  sold  for  about  $130,00D.    At  one  time  an  attempt 

was  made  to  turn  it  into  an  aqueduct  for  Boston 

and  Charlestown  at  the  estimated  cost  of  |1,- 

000,000. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  filled  an  important  space 
'in  its  day,  though  it  was  consigned  to  oblivion 
with    stage   coaches,    turnpikes,    etc.,    and  the 
dramatis  personm  who  figured  as  performers  and 
accompaniments  in  the  times  that  were.    In  the 
connection  between  Boston  and  the  back  country 
—the  then  much  unknown  regions  of  northern 
New  England,  the  canal  was  a  most  useful,  labor- 
saving  and  trade-producing  institution.    It  was 
considered  quite  a  feat  that  in  the  commencement 
of  transportation,  soon  after  the  water  had  bsen 
admitted  for  the  first  lime  as  far  as  Wobur,..,  a 
single  yoke  of  oxen  drew  in  one  raft,  one  hundred 
tons  of  lumber  sixteen  miles,  to  that  place  from 
the   Merrimack,  which    burden  would  have  re- 
quired at  least  eighty  teams  upon  the  road.    Dr. 
Morse,  in  his  American   Gazetteer,  published  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex  Canal  as   "now   opening  by  an  incor- 
porated  company  at  a  vast   expense,"  and  as 
being  "  expected  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
i  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire." 
Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  its  construction 
added    $5,0CO,000  to  the  value  of  the  forests  of 
New  Hampshire.    Daring  the  war  of  1812  it  sup- 
plied material  to  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
and  food  and  fuel  to  Boston,  while  in  peace  it 
gave  the  upper  country  the  advantages  of  a  for- 
eign commerce.    In  those  days,  before  the  intro- 
duction cf  anthracite  coal,  "canal  wood"  was 
quite  an  article  of  commerce  and  consumption  in 
Boston,  and    was    always  preferred  to  and  ob- 
tained a  higher  price  than  the  "  Eastern  wood  " 


brouu;lit  by  coasters  from  Maine. 

CANAL   TAIITIIOS. 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  was  celebratpcl  like 
■';it  of  other  great  enterprises,  and  parties  o( 
isuro  were  wont  to  have  excursions  upon  its 
wiiiors.  In  the  July  before  it  was  completed  the 
families  of  the  proprietors  and  invited  guests  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  celebrated 
tho  approaching  completion  of  the  canal  by  an 
expedition  upon  its  waters.  Such  parties  were 
luhscqucntly  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  were 
long  afterwards  remembered,  es-pecialiy  by  the 
•Juveniles,  who  were  permitted  to  participate  in 
them.  The  long,  narrow  boats,  gayly  decorated 
:  wldi  flags  and  streamers  gliding  through  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  and  tho  highly  cultivated 
((rounds  of  the  Brookscs  and  others  at  Medford, 
carried  to  Woburn  some  of  the  earliest  of  the 
pic-nic  parties  of  this  neighborhood.  There  was 
music,  with  dancing,  rowing  or  sailing  upon  the 
I  pond  or  lake,  and  strolls  through  the  pleasant 
!  woods.  Strawberry  time  and  moonlight  summer 
'  nights,  were  the  occasions  generally  selected  for 
these  pleasant  parties  of  our  preceding  geiiera- 
tions.  There  was  a  grand  celebration  and  public 
dinner  at  the  conclusion  of  the  undertaking,  when 
Col.  Loammi  Baldwin,  the  able  engineer,  who 
had  superintended  the  work,  and  who  afterwards 
built  the  dry  dock  at  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
received  his  full  meed  of  praise  in  speech  and 
song.  When  all  the  glories  had  passed  away  ^ 
from  the  Canal,  and  it  was  superseded  for  pur-v 
'  poses  of  trade  and  pleasure,  except  that  oT  skat-1 
ing  in  winter,  its  principal  use  was  to  furnish 
water  for  washing  when  the  wells  at  the  North 
'End  and  other  localities  gave  out.  "Sic  transit, 
etc. 

MADE  LAND. 

Visitors  and  new  residents  of  Boston   often 
make  the  inquiry  as  to  ^.  hat  is  original  laid  in 
Boston  proper  and  what  has  been  "made"  or 
filled  up  as  the  wants  of  the  business  and  popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  city  have  required.    The 
answer  can  always  be  made  that  wherever  the 
land  is  flat  it  has  been  filled  up.    The  old  town 
was  marked  most  conspicuously  by  its  three  great 
hills.    It  was  Tri-Mountain.    One  after  another 
of  its  hills  and  high  grounds  has  been  cut  lO'.yn 
in  the  march  of  business  and  improvement,  and 
enterprises  for  reducing  hills  and  filling  up  water 
lots  have  gone  on  together.    This  was  the  case  in 
the  great  South  Cove  improvement,  which  was 
designed  in  connection  with  the   Worcester  & 
Western  Railroad  enterprises  to  give  depot  room 
for  those  great  undertakings,  and  the  needs  of 
which  now  extend  to  acres,  when  at  first  the 
I  wants  were  counted  by  feet.     The  Pemberton 
illill  improvement  was  made  about  the  same  time, 
and  "  Gardiner    Greene's    Hill"  was    shovelled 
away  and  carted  off;  its  beautiful  grounds  were 
despoiled,  and  the  old  respectable  mansions  of 
Greene,  Phillips,  Lloyd    and  others  were    torn 
down  to  give  place  to  a  large  erection  of  more 
modem  residences — the  Jineo  tree,  which  was 
transplanted  to  the  Common,  being  now  the  most 
prominent  memorial  of  the  old  spot — and  a  single 
generation,  from  1835  to  1870  only,  sufficed  to 
torn  the  fashionable  and  convenient  abodes  into 
husy  offices  for  lawyers  and  engineers,  et  cetera — 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  craft  of  the  quill.    The 
State  Constabulary,  an  Institution  unknown  to 
former  times,  occupies  a  most  imposing  n*e  in 
the  once  beautiful  square.     Before   the    South 


Cove  improvement,  which  reclaimed  such  an  im- 
nBcnso  l)ody  of  land  l)etween  Essex  street  and 
the  Dover  street  bridge,  Front  street,  now  Har- 
rison avenue,  was  a  marginal  street,  with 
wharves  for  wood,  etc.,  upon  its  Eastern  side,  in 
tho  waters  of  which  multitudes  of  those  who 
were  young  men  or  lads  in  those  days  have  had 
a  good  evening  swim.  The  Back  Bay,  the  Public 
Garden,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  boys  of  old 
played  "  paw-paw"  and  their  immense  surround- 
ings of  splendid  streets  and  mansions,  have  all 
arisen  from  water  and  marsh,  and  in  accomplish- 
ing these  great  enterprises  the  Boston  moderns 
imitatsd  the  examples  of  tho«e  who  lived  before 
them.  As  Beacon  Hill  and  Pemberton  Hill,  which 
belonged  with  it,  were  reduced,  sj  has  Fort  Hill 
been  demolished  and  helped  to  construct  Atlantic 
Avenue. 

MILL  POND  LANDS. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal  came  the  project  of  filling  up  the  Mill 
Pond,  with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected, 
and  to  which  quarter  of  the  town  considerable 
business  was  added.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
general  spirit  of  improvement  throughout  the 
town.  In  1804,  the  successors  of  the  first  pro- 
prietors of  the  old  Mill  Pond  and  the  members— 
to  whom  these  had  been  granted  more  than  a 
century  before  by  the  town  on  condition  of  mak- 
ing and  keeping  in  repair  a  causeway— obtained 
the  permission  of  the  town  to  fill  up  the  Pond, 
and  the  Mill  proprietors  were  incorporated  in 
1806  as  the  Pond  Street  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  street  from  the  Boston  side  of. 
Charles  River  Bridge  across  the  Mill  Pond  in  the 
most  convenient  route  to  connect  with  Middle 
(Hanover)  street.  The  project  was  a  great  many 
years  in  fulfilment  and  completion,  and  indeed 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  fully  completed 
until  Blackstone  street  was  laid  out  by  the  city. 
The  proprietors  had  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Baptist  churches,  of  Baldwin  place  and  Still- 
man  street,  which  abutted  on  the  pond,  in  which 
communicants  were  baptised.  They  paid  for 
this  privilege  and  also  made  an  agreement  with 
the  town  authorities  in  1807,  by  which  the  latter 
waived  and  released  the  whole  right  to  this  large 
and  valuable  space,  on  condition  that  the  prem- 
ises should  be  filled  up  and  made  fit  for  building 
by  excluding  the  water,  and  the  proprietors 
agreed  to  fill  up  and  convert  the  premises  into 
solid  land,  and  to  give  by  deed  to  the  town  of 
Boston  one-eighth  lot  so  tilled  up  by  them 
of  every  part  or  portion  thereof  in  solid  land 
made  within  twenty  years,  and  an  undivided 
half  of  every  lot  not  filled  up  at  that  time  and 
converted  into  solid  land,  or  boxed  out  in  man- 
ner equivalent  to  filling  up. 

THE    FILLINGS. 

The  filling  up  of  the  Mill  Pond  was  done  in 
a  most  desultory  manner.  At  first  all  the  dirt  of 
the  town  was  emptied  on  the  side  of  the  Pond. 
A  person  building  a  house,  had  the  dirt  from  his 
cellar  carted  to  the  Mill  Pond.  Other  like  means 
were  used,  as  the  Pond  was  a  general  receptacle, 
and  it  appeared  as  though  it  was  almost  expected 
to  fill  up  itself  or  to  be  filled  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. Afterwards,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
look  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement,  the 
harbor  flats  were  resorted  to,  and  some  of  the 
first  work  of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  Boston  was, 
in  carrying  the  mud  in  scows  from  the  flats  in 
Charles  ajd  Mystic  rivers  to  the  Mill  Pond,  and 
^^  n'=  enid  some  wss_brought  from  South  Boston. 
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Ven"llUtle  was  thouffht  about  the  Hats  in  those 
days  A  story  is  told  of  a  fleet  of  three  or  fouri 
ot  these  scowr,  laden  with  mud  from  Lechmere' 
Point  or  the  adjoining  country,  being  caught  by 
a  westerly  wind  and  an  ebb  tide,  and  floated 
down  the  harbor.  Seeing  their  situation  the 
Irishmen  passed  ropes  from  one  scow  to  another, 
80  that  all  were  connected,  but  very  soon  they  all 
had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep  their  craft 
from  swamping  by  constant  bailing  out  the 
water,  which  rushed  over  the  sides.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  "fleet"  went  along  down  the  harbor 
past  Apple  Island,  and  when  off  Deer  Island  the 
foremost  of  the  s^'ows  was  so  filled  with  water 
that  she  went  down,  which  imperilled  all  the 
others,  as  they  were  fastened  together.  Mr. 
Tewks'bury,  who  had  charge  of  this  island  went 
to  the  rescue  in  his  boat,  and  was  afterwards  fond 
of  relating  that  the  first  words  which  he  could 
distinguish  amid  the  clamor  of  tongues,  came 
from  one  particularly  distressed  "mudlark,"  v-ho 
shrieked  out  in  most  piteous  accents,  "Save  me 
first!  for  I'm  captain  of  the  scow,  and  I've  got 
the  papers  in  me  hat."  The  vessels  and  ei.-~f-:i 
were  a  total  loss. 

After  the  mud,  et  cetera,  had  been  deposited, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  gravel  taken  from 
Beacon  Hill,  and  even  Pembertoa  Hillj  at  a  much 
later  day,  furnished  some  of  the  flllingj  as  the 
original  project  has  been  eiitended.  the  Mill 
Pond  filling  upj  a  material  of  which  fcame  frbm 
Beacon  Hill,  was  the  first  experiment  of  "  made 
land  "  in  Boston,  and  with  its  extensions  it  has 
covered  an  immense  angle  in  the  town  and  city. 
The  whole  was  the  work  of  many  years.  Mill 
Pond  street,  or  New  street,  as  it  was  called  for  a 
long  time,  was  1980  feet  long  was  to  be  60  feet 
wide.  It  was  not  much  of  a  street  at  first,  and 
the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Endicott 
street,  fiy  this  improvement  about  forty-thiee 
acres  of  land  were  originally  a,dded  to  the  city 
proper,  an  immense  creation,  ruiining  from  Han- 
over street  to  Charlestowii  Bridge  and  Leveret 
streetv 

Around  Copps  Hill  improvements  have  not 
been  so  extensive,  although  the  hill  was  consid- 
erably dug  away  about  1806,  and  buildings  were 
erected  in  Lynn  street,  opposite  and  near  to  Gray's 
wharf,  where  is  noW  north  Commercial  street. 

BEACON   HILL. 

Beacon  Hill,  from  which  gravel  was  taken  to 
finish  the  filling  of  the  Mill  Pond  lands,  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  three  continuous  hills,  as  there 
was  one  where  is  now  Louisburg  square^  and  also 
Peraberton  Hill.  The  main  hill,  at  that  time, 
run  up  in  thg  air  to  an  apex.  In  the  form  of  a 
sugar  loaf,  the  centre  being  somewhere  near 
where  the  Cochituate  reservoir  now  stands,  at  the 
corner  of  Temple  and  Deme  streets.  A  few  years 
before  the  canal  was  finished,  the  greater  part  of 
West  Boston  was  almost  uninhabited.  Beacon 
street  had  very  few  houses  UpOn  it— those  at  and 
near  the  corner  of  Park  street  were  built  in  1804, 
the  same  year  that  the  Pond  proprietors  obtained 
permission  to  fill  up.  The  first  improvements 
near  the  State  House  and  Common  were  made  in 
the  erection  of  a  block  of  f  :ur  buildings  adjoin- 
ing the  Church  in  Park  street,  where  had  stood 
till  1800,  the  town  Almshouse,  Workhouse,  Bride- 
well and  Granary,  from  tlie  latter,  of  which  the 
Tremont  street  burying-ground  takes  its  name. 
New  buildings  for  these  purposes  were  erected  in 
Leveret  street  and  occupied  in  1900.  The  Granary 
was  a  long  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of 


Common  street,  would  hold  12,000  bushels  of 
grain,  and  in  old  timep,  this  was  stored  in  it  by 
a  town  committee  to  sell  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate 
price.  Before  then,  the  whole  ground  on  which 
now  are  Pinckney,  Myrtle,  Hancock  and  the  ad- 
joining streets,  with  the  whole  region  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Chestnut,  Louisburg  square,  etc.,  were  a 
dreary  waste  in  which  were  only  some  half  a 
dozen  houses.  They  soon  improved,  however, 
and  by  1800  became  the  resort  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  Hamilton  place  and  Bumstead  place 
were  finished  in  1806  or  soon  afterwards.  While 
speaking  of  this  part  of  the  city  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  present  State  House  was  first  oc- 1 
cupied  by  the  Legislature  January  U,  1798. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hill,  frem  Charles  street,  upwards,  was  really 
ownerless  for  some  years,  was  reported  by  the 
knowing  ones  to  be  "owned  by  heirs  in  England," 
and  was  fenced  in  by  Jonathan  Mason,  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  Joseph  Joy  and  there  might  be  others, 
who  claimed  Louisburg  square,  Pinckney  street. 
Chestnut  street  and  surroundings,  including  part 
of  Mount  Vernon  street.  These  men  had  no 
more  right  to  the  property  than  any  other  citizens 
except  the  right  of  sagacity  or  audacity,  and 
they  never  gave  anything  more  than  quit  claim 
deeds  of  the  property  when  they  sold  to  others. 
It  was  said  that  they  trumped  up  imaginary  deeds 
and  had  them  recorded,— at  any  rate  the  city 
once  endeavored  to  get  the  property  from  them 
but  lost  its  case  in  the  courts,  as  it  was  decided 
that  it  had  no  rightful  claim.  A  Mr.  Bird,  a 
carpenter,  who  was  a  joint  squatter,  with  Messrs. 
Mason,  Otis  and  Joy,  but  was  not  included  in  their 
ring,  was  ruined  by  attempting  to  defend  his  case 
in  court  against  Harrison  Grey  Otis,  who  was  his 
own  lawyer,  and  was  at  no  charges.  The  parties 
who  held  Louisburg  square  with  its  eminence 
filled  up  and  made  Charles  street. 

The  digging  and  shovelling  down  of  Beacon 
Hill,  for  filling  up  improvements,  was  a  great 
operation.  Upon  one  side  of  the  hill  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, a  gentleman  of  wealth,  had  a  splendid  man- 
sion, with  an  observatory  which  overlooked  the 
harbor.  This  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  march 
of  progress,  and  those  who  were  then  lads  and 
were  much  interested  in  the  whole  operation,  re- 
member looking  up  some  60  or  80  feet  at  the 
cellar  of  the  Thurston  house,  which  had  tumbled 
in  from  the  excavation  below.  The  house  had 
been  removed,  leaving  the  cellar  walls  to  come 
down  by  specific  gravity,  and  the  sky  and  stars 
could  be  seen  through  the  cellar. 

THE   GREAT  WHARF   I3IPROVEMENT3. 

Until  about  1805,  Long  Wharf  was  the  only 
structure  running  from  the  water  side  into  the 
harbor  of  any  consequence  between  Hancock's 
Wharf,  upon  Ann,  since  North  street,  near  where 
is  now  Lewis  Wharf,  to  Rowe's  Wharf,  at  the  then 
Southend.  The  water  came  up  to  what  is  now 
India  street,  where  were  wood  wharves  in  front, 
and  in  the  rear  was  a  narrow  lane  or  passageway, 
with  a  small  entrance  from  State  street,  and 
which  was  filled  with  coopers'  and  carpenters' 
shops  and  such  like  erections  of  small  value. 
Here  was  the  future  Broad  street.  There  were 
two  "island  wharves"  in  the  harbor,  one  between 
Long  and  Kowe's  wharves,  about  where  the  new 
Atlantic  Avenue  crosses  Central  wharf;  the  other 
between  Long  and  Hancock's  wharves,  not  far 
from  the  site  of  T  Wharf.  These  island  wharves 
were  understood  to  be  of  ancient  date,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  built  at  or  before  the  time 
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Ill"  tho  liuvolution  as  l)arricndos,  liaviriK  can- 
!•  )n  oil  tluMii  to  dofend  tho  towa  if  attnckcd 
hy  an  enemy  from  tlio  sea.  Tlioy  were  siinplo 
Mriictures,  built  with  piles  like  a  coi)-lioiiso,  hut 
icy  stood  a  threat  many  years,  and  whiitover 
it;ht  have  lH;cn  their  ori(,nn,  were  utilized  for 
lunicreial  purposes.  Heavy  articles  of  not 
^icat  value,  {rypsi-ni,  turpentine  and  rosin,  and 
such  commodities  were  placed  upon  them;  vessels 
would  go  aloiifisido  to  load,  and  ^undolas  or 
8P0WS  were  sometimes  used  to  work  between 
them  and  the  shore.  They  were  also  useful  to 
ballast  lit;hters,  and  it  is  said  that  there  was 
some  [uestion  about  their  ownership.  As  the 
town  was  increasing  in  business  and  population, 
tho  D.  cessity  of  more  wharf  and  store  accom- 
modations was  sensibly  felt,  and  acrordingly 
plans  were  oriitinated  by  real  estate  owners  and 
capitalists  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

UIUAII   COTTING. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  en ter- 
prisinu;  citizens  which  Boston  ever  reckonfd 
aniony;  those  who  have  done  honor  to  the  town 
and  city,  with  clear  head,  capable  of  bold  con- 
ceptions, with  sagacity,  industry  and  persever- 
ence,  and  much  executive  ability,  was  Mr.  Uriah 
Cotline:,  who  was  one  of  the  most  noted  among 
the  whole  of  the  gentlemen  of  prominence  in 
all  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  down  to 
about  1820.  He  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  pro- 
jects for  extending  and  embellishing  the  town 
and  opening  avenues  for  business,  and  with  him 
were  frequently  associated  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  men  of  Boston,  who  had  confidence  in  his 
sagacity  and  relied  upon  his  judgment.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  the  most  ready  and  active 
resources,  of  remarkable  foresight,  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  whole  points  of  a  great  undertaking, 
and  leady  for  all  emergencies,  and  with  him 
originated  nearly  all  the  great  enterprises  of  his 
time.  The  great  Broad  street  improvement,  the 
conception  and  construction  of  India  and  Central 
whe""'  the  Market  street  (Cornhill)  and  Brattle 

i  stn  construction,  as  also  the  Mill  Dam,  or 
Western  Avenue  undertaking,  all  originated  with 
Mr.  Cotting,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  conclu- 

I  sion  of  the  last  of  his  grand  conceptions.  It  is 
sad,  however,  to  know  that  the  man  who  was  the 
origin  of  so  many  enterprises,  in  which  he  was 

I  concerned  and  which  brought  much  wealth  to 

!  others,  was  not  able  to  preserve  a  fortune  for 
himself,  but  this  unsuccessful  end,  so  often  the  fate 
of  men  of  great  genius,  was  applicable  to  him. 
He  died  without  leaving  a  dollar  from  his 
immense  speculations.  He  had  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  "  palace,"  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Walnut  streets,  bad 
asDlid  foundation,  cellar  and  first  story  finished, 
with  a  splendid  portico  of  brown  stone  raised  in 
front,  when  death  came.  The  spot  remained  a 
rain  for  a  long  time,  with  weeds  and  butter  cups 
growing  up  on  what  were  to  be  its  surroundings, 
and  the  ruins  were  called  "  Cotting's  Folly." 
Messrs.  Samuel  Appleton  and  Benjamin  P. 
Homer,  two  of  the  rich  men  of  Boston,  in  their 
day,  bought  the  property  and  erected  two  of  the 
handsomest  houses  in  Beacon  street  upon  the 
spot,  and  now  there  are  three  spacious  dwelling 

1  houses  where  Mr.  Cotting  intended  his  palace  to 
stand.  His  son,  Mr.  Amos  Cotting,  was  for  a 
large  portion  of  his  life  general  agent  for  that 
somewhat  famous  Boston  land  company,  the 
"Fifty  Associates,"  and  his  grandson,  Charles 
U.  Cotting,  nov/  fills  the  same  responsible  position. 


llli<Mr»   .STUKKT    AHHO('IATION. 

Tho  first  improvement  which  engaged  the 
attention  of  Mr.  (Jotting  and  his  asHoeiatcH  was 
In  that  important  portion  of  t  he  town  whicli  lay 
between  .State  strcjt  and  I'ort  Hill,  ujjon  the 
Wilier  side,  and  the  situation  of  which  has  been 
iilliided  to.  In  Fel)ruary,  ISO."),  the  LegiHlature 
griinie<l  a  charter  to  I'riali  Cotting.  .James  L'oyd, 
.Jr.,  Hcnjamm  Bussey,  Francis  ('abot  Lowell, 
Uufus  G.  Aniory,  .Joshua  Loring,  .John  I.  Loring 
and  Samuel  D.  Harris,  "  proprietors  of  the  ship- 
yard and  of  certain  wharves  and  flats  Ijing 
betwyen  Batterymarch  street  and  State  street  in 
said  town,  who  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  said  land  and  laying  out  a  spacious 
street  near  the  harbor,  through  their  said  estates, 
whicli  will  be  conducive  to  tlie  public  accommo- 
dation," to  be  a  body  politic  under  the  name  of  the 
Broad  Street  Association.  They  were  empowered 
to  possess  the  above-named  property  in  a  corpo- 
rate capacity,  and  with  the  aprobalion  of  the 
Selectmen  of  Boston  to  lay  out  one  or  more 
streets  through  the  same;  to  build  walls  to  protect 
the  same  from  the  sea;  to  erect  buildings  thereon, 
etc.  The  value  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  the  premises  was  not  to  be  over  $100,000,  and 
■  <  Mie  expiration  of  seven  years  all  real  estate 
' '■  :.  belonging  to  the  corporation  was  to  he 
•  i  n  the  members  thereof,  according  to  their 
ni.   : :;fcr  of  shares. 

XXI. 

BKOAD  STREET  ASSOCIATION. 

In  1812  the  Association  was  continued  as  a  cor- 
poration twD  years  longer,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  members  to  sell  or  divide  their 
estates,  and  to  close  up  their  corporate  concerns. 
Out  of  this  Assoeiation  came  the  great  business 
avenue  of  Broad  street,  which  was  appropriate 
in  its  name,  for  it  was  the  widest  street  in  Boston, 
and  it  was  erected  near  to  the  water,  in  the  most 
important  business  portion  of  the  town,  on  a  lo- 
cality or  spot  where  before  their  was  no  street  at 
all.  The  undertaking  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar movements  ever  made  in  Boston,  though  the 
end  which  its  oiiginators  arrived  at  was  not  pre- 
cisely attained.  It  was  at  first  endeavored  to  get 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  in  Broad  street, 
which  was  partially  successful  at  the  time,  but 
that  rather  transitory  business  was  not  at  home 
there,  and  moved  up  towards  Kilby  street,  and 
grocers,  iron  dealers,  wholesale  druggists,  crock- 
ery ware  dealers,  and  miscellaneous  traders  occu- 
pied the  then  spacious  stores.  The  extent  of  this 
Broad  streetimprovement  may  be  calculated  from 
the  fact  that  the  range  of  four  story  brick  stores 
and  dwelling  houses  on  the  new  street  measured 
on  the  west  side  from  State  to  Purchase  street 
1,373  feet,  in  a  line  somewhat  circular.  Broad 
street  was  70  feet  in  width— an  idea  unprecedented 
in  Boston  in  those  days  of  narrow  streets  and  av- 
enues. Custom  House  street,  on  which  the  cus- 
tom house  stood,  reclaimed  at  the  same  time, 
measured  194  feet  from  Broad  to  India  street,  and  ! 
this  last  named  street,  measured  989  feet  from 
Long  wharf  to  India  wharf.  This  admeasure- 
ment will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
space  rescued  from  the  water  and  converted  into 
commodious  stores  and  dwellings. 

The  whole  street  is  very  considerably  changed 
now.  After  1820,  when  the  emigration  from  Ire- 
land had  fairly  set  in,  the  cellars  began  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hibernian  laborers  and  their 
families,  and  were  turned  into  boarding  houses. 
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wlicro  it  used  to  l)c  sairl  wbolo  families  conure- 
KRted,  and  would  t;ct  uloni,'  very  comforinbly,  ex- 
cept wluMi  oue  of  thorn  would  cncroiuli  u|)on  tlio 
Hood  nnturo  or  llospiliility  of  tlio  otliiTS  by  keep- 
ing n  pitr.  I'p  '"  "»^1  '^"*^''  ^''^'  '"'»"i^>"'^  Hroud  street 
riot,  lu  M!\.vor  Kliot's  luliuinistnitioii,  the  street 
uppcnrcil  to  he  (ilven  up  to  tliiit  class  of  the  pop- 
uliition,  most  of  the  men  beini;  tiuployed  upon 
the  wluirvc-,  to  whieh  the  lociility  wiis  ndjiieeut, 
ami  on  Sundays  and  duriuj;  jileasant  Summer 
evenin;:s  this  whole  subterranean  population 
would  swarm  upon  the  sidewalks  and  oeeujjy 
them  i>o  eompletely  that  it  was  both  dilllcult  and 
unpleasant  for  Yankees  to  pass  alonp;  ihrou^^h 
the  erowd  of  ever  chattering;  women,  with  their 
droll  and  undistinfjuishablo  bro};ue,  and  the  sky- 
larkini:  children.  Modern  improvement  has, 
however,  driven  them  out  in  their  turn— the  lochl- 
ity  has  become  too  valuable  for  store  property  to 
be  occupied  by  teneoients,  however  closeU- they 
may  be  packed,  from  j^arret  to  cellar.  Kxcept  in 
the  region  of  Wharf  street  and  thereabouts,  oA/ 
Broad  street  has  been  restored  to  its  ori^inal  des- 
tination of  beinf?  an  active  business  street,  suited 
to  its  locality  and  capacity. 

■WIIAKK   AND    HEAL    ESTATE    OMNERS. 

The  extension  of  the  wharves  in  Boston  harbor 
has  been  a  matter  of  consequence  for  a  great 
many  years,    and    every    wharf  proprietor  or 
riparian  owner  has  endeavored  to  push  out  his 
structure  as  far  as  possible  into  the  harbor,  no 
matter  where  it  was  situated,  since  land  in  Bos- 
ton, particularly  with  a  water  front,  has  been  ap- 
proaching to  its  present  high  prices,  the  great 
impulse  to  which  was  given  by  the  construction 
of  railroads,  the  princpal  being  the  Western  Rail- 
road, now  Boston  &  Albany,  since  its  conjunc- 
tion with   the  Worcester  Railroad.    It  will  be 
remembered  by  contemporaries    of   this    great 
enterprise  which  united  Boston  harbor  with  the 
Hudson  River,  that  the  original  intention  was  to 
have  but  one  road,  as  is  the  case  now,  and  in  the 
numerous  and  exciting    meetings    which  were 
held  to  incite  the  commencement  of  the  great 
work,  and  to  assist  the  plan  of  having  Boston 
subscribe  largely  to  the  stock  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  the  Worcester  Railroad  was  not  even 
mentioned  with  any  favor  by  the  advocates  of 
the  great  scheme.    This  plan  of  the  city  sub- 
scription was  most  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
sreat  mejority  of  the  large  real  estate  owners 
who  looked  with  dismay  at  the  tax  bills  of  the 
future,  and  with  the  proverbial  caution  of  this 
conservative  class  of  citizens  everywhere,  never 
giving  a  thought  to  the  immense   increase  of 
value  which  the  enterprise  was  to  give  to  their 
property.    They  had  influence  enough  to  preveufe- 
the  State  from  giving  to  Boston  the  privilege  of 
subscribing  to  the  stock  though  they  were  de- 
feated in  the  city  in  the  vote  which  was  taken 
to  ask  for  the  privilege.    The  State  wa?,  however, 
magnanimous  enough  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
itself,  through  the  action  of  its  legislators,  and  the 
matter  which  had  been  a  source  of  almost  unex- 
'  arapled  excitement  in  Boston  has  ended  in  mak- 
ing all  its  old  solid  opponents  rich  men  against 

their  will,  or  has  immensely  benefited  their  heirs. 

THE    CITY   FRONT. 

Since  the  great  Broad  street  improvement  of 
1805,  the  whole  town  and  city  water  front  has 
most  essentially  changed  by  wharf  improvements. 
Every  whai-f  has  been  improved  upon,  and  all 
have  been  run  out  to  what  has  been  fixed  as 
the   "Commissioners'   line,"    and   considerable 


heat-burning  and  jealousy  of  rii)Hriau  iIkIiIh 
hnvo  been  iiianifeslcd  in  the  matter.  A  great 
many  wharvcn  at  the  centre  and  south  of  the 
city  still  retain  the  namcH  ihoy  held  at  the  com- 
mencetncnt  of  the  century.  A  town  map  execut- 
ed ttliout  that  time  has  a  very  distinct  rciircKonlu- 
lion  of  all  the  wharves,  as  they  were  called, 
though  the  principal  part  of  them  were  only 
little  slips  and  wharf-front  lots.  At  the  foot  of 
Summer  street,  on  Sea  street,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  absorbed  in  Broad  street,  was  Hutch's 
wharf,  and  thence  running  towurds  Long  wharf 
were  I'reston's,  Kobbins's,  TilcHion's,  I).iwc«'c 
Dlllaway's,  Russell's,  Grillln's,  Gooilhuo's,  Sfmrh'a 
Otis's,  Rowe's,  VVendall's,  llall'h',  Tildcn'o 
Vose's,  Came  &  Woodwards,  and  J-oring's 
wharves.  North  of  Long  wharf  were  David 
Spear's,  Greene's,  Nathan  Spear's,  Codman's, 
Howard's,  Balch's,  Barrett's,  Matchet's,  Walter'd, 
Tovey's,  Noble's,  Tudor's,  Lewis's,  Hancock's, 
Merry's,  Parsons's,  Union,  "shipyard,"  Rodes's,' 
•leffery's  (Battery),  "shipyard,"  Leach's,  Gard 
n:r's  and  Atkins's  wharf,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  first  one  East  of  Charles  River  Bridge. 
Hatch's  wharf,  with  the  adjoining  estate,  was  in 
the  family  of  the  late  Jabez  Hatch,  father  of 
Samuel  Hatch,  for  two  generations,  extending  up 
to  and  including  Wheeler's  Point,  where  boats 
crossed  to  South  Boston,  and  all  the  wharf  prop- 
erty to  Summer  street.  The  family  residence, 
a  grand  old  mansion,  stood  on  the  corner  of  Last 
and  Sea  streets,  having  in  front  a  beach  upon 
which  the  ocean  waves  beat,  with  nothing  between 
but  some  fine  old  elms.  The  beautiful  garden  of 
the  estate  is  well  remembered  by  old  residents  at 
the  present  time.  General  Washington  had  a 
residence  at  the  mansion  soTie  thirty  days  during 
the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
here  the  incident  occurred  which  has  been  relat- 
ed of  him,  that  one  morning  an  oflicer  entered 
his  chamber  and  found  him  on  his  knees  at 
prayer,  and  he  rose  in  a  violent  passion  and  drew 
his  sword  upon  the  intruder,  but  calmed  a  little 
and  told  him  never  to  enter  his  chamber  again 
without  giving  notice  by  knocking.  Hancock's, 
Union  and  Jeff'ries's  were  the  only  wharves  of 
prominence  at  the  Northend,  as  Tileston's  long 
wharf  was,  south  of  Rowe's  wharf.  The  Battery 
was  sold  bj^  Mr.  Jeffries  to  Theodore  Lyman,  by 
him  to  Joseph  Rice,  and  b.y  him  to  Mr.  Revere, 
of  the  copper  works,  son  of  Paul  Revere. 
.  The  Hall  and  Tilden  wharves  were  in  the  lo- 
cality of  what  is  now  Custom  House  street,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  now  the  ."Tilden  Block."  Both 
proprietors,  David  Tilden  and  Stephen  Hall,  were 
set  down  in  the  directories  of  those  days  as  wood 
wharfingers,  Batterymarch  street,  but  the  name 
of  Mr.  Hall  disappeared  after  the  Broad  street 
improvement  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Tilden  re- 
mained, and  had  two  stores  on  the  west  front  of 
Broad  street,  where  the  block  stands  which  bears 
his  name.  The  family  had  possession  of  the 
premises,  although  it  was  a  pretty  numerous  one, 
and  the  estate  was  divided  under  the  direction  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  182i,  after  the 
death  of  David  Tilden,  Senior,  who  was  a  brother 
of  Joseph  Tilden,  all  of  them  originating  in 
Scituate.  The  Tilden  descendants  placed  the 
inscription  on  the  block  by  permisson  of  its 
builders,  to  preserve  the  name  of  their  ancestor 
on  the  spot  where  he  successfully  conducted  his 
business  and  founded  a  very  respectable  fortune. 
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INDrA    WIIAlll". 

India  wlinrf,  wiili  iis  l)l()ck  of  tliirty-two  storo", 
wfts  the  llrst  of  Mr.  Onltiiif^'s  iinprovomcnts  that 
was  was  carried  tlirout;li,  and  tiie  l)li)cU  was 
built  l)y  private  individuals  and  the  wliarf  fin- 
ished. Two  of  tlio  lirii'lc  utoros,  nninl)ored  'JO 
and  M,  ftnil  -''^  ""'^  ''■''  "'CO  called  ll.o"  India 
slorca,"'  "nd  these  were  usul  for  i)iii)lic  sales- 
rooms of  tea  and  other  valuable  connnodities. 
In  1808,  the  proprietors  were  fornutl  into  a 
corporation  consistin;:  of  Uriah  Cottin;,r,  Francis 
Cahot  Lowell  and  their  associates,  for  the  better 
mannijcnicnt  of  the  property,  which  was  divided 
into  fmir  hundred  shares.  The  value  of  the 
huildinjjswasnot  tobeover  $5CO,000,  all  the  stores 
were  to  be  considered  real  estate,  and  no  assess. 
nicnt  was  to  be  valid  unless  ap;recd  upon  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  a  legally  called  meetinii;.  The 
boundaries,  as  laid  out,  were,  "Noith  by  the 
wharf  of  the  Broad  Street  Association,  West  by 
lots  and  stores  fronting  on  India  wharf,  Easterly 
from  Battcrymarch  street,  and  on  other  sides  by 
the  capsill  of  the  whaif.  Messrs.  James  and 
Thomas  II.  Perkins  had  the  lower  stores  on  the 
wharf,  though  they  afterwards  removed  to  the 
bottom  of  Central  wharf,  and  Samuel  Austin,  Jr., 
another  India  merchant,  had  the  same  stores  for 
manv  years.  The  structure  was  always  an  orna- 
ment to  that  part  of  the  city,  though  now  the 
march  of  progress  has  severed  it  in  twain  to 
make  room  for  Atlantic  Avenue.  The  atorep,  put 
up  seventy  years  ago,  were  calculated  to  endure 
for  ages,  as  was  demonstrated  when  those  which 
were  sold  to  make  room  for  the  avenue  improve- 
ment were  torn  down.  The  bricks  adhered  to 
each  other  as  though  they  had  been  laid  in 
cement,  and  it  was  more  work  than  they  were 
worth  to  cut  them  asunder  and  break  off  the 
I  honest  mortar.  Those  who  have  remarked  the 
I  ruins  of  brick  walls  which  have  suffered  by  fire, 
'  and  have  not  had  sufficient  cohesion  to  hold 
together  without  support,  and  the  mortar  of 
which  appeared  to  be  composed  mostly  of  sand, 
had  an  opportunity  to  draw  comparisons  between 
!  the  work  of  the  mechanics  who  built  the  India 
wharf  stores  and  those  of  more  modem  times. 

SHARP  BAEGAINERS. 

The  proprietors,  also  owned  the  block  of  seven  or 
eight  stores  between  their  wharf  block  and  Broad 
street,  on  the  North  side,  where  is  the  entrance  of 
the  wharf  proper,  and  which  bears  the  same  name. 
People  were  as  sharp  in  looking  after  bargains 
in  those  days  as  they  are  now.  There  had  been 
on  the  site  of  this  projected  improvement  an  old 
oil  milJ, which  had  been  burnt  down,  leaving  only 
a  chimney,  which  had  been  standing  desolate  for 
years  upon  ground  where  now  is  Broad  street, 
near  to  the  head  of  the  entrance  to  India  wharf. 
It  belonged  to  Mr.  Amasa  Stetson,  who  refused 
all  reasonable  offers  for  it,  though  the  property 
was  entirely  unremunerative,  and  the  wharf  pro- 
prietors were  finally  obliged  to  offer  bim  two  of 
these  new  stores  for  his  old  mill  lot,  he  taking  his 
selection  of  the  whole  block. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Broad  street  spec- 
ulation. The  Associates  endeavored  to  make  all 
their  purchases  of  the  land  necessary  for  their 
undertaking,  which  they  did  not  themslves  con- 
trol at  once,  so  that  there  should  be  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  proprietors  to  make  too  sharp  a  bar- 
gain out  of  their  enterprise,  of  which,  as  they 
bad  conceived  it,  and  were  to  take  its  responsibil- 
ities they  wished  to  secure  whatever  profits  were 
toari'^e  therefrom.  This  story  was  current  a  great 
many  years,  and  was  put  on  to  both  Mr.  Stephen 
Hall  and  Deacon  Tilden,  who  had  adjoining  wharf 


lots,  though  it  probably  belonged  to  the  former, 
B«  the  latter  retained  his  prgpcrty  or  the  major, 
part  of  it.  The  agent  or  broker  of  the  Assocla- 
tl(m  called  upon  one  or  both  of  these  gentlemen 
with  ft  i)n)p()sal  to  buy  their  wharf  projierty,  and 
was  told  that  the  price  was  .§1 'J ,000.  'I'liat  was 
too  much  and  he  retired,  l)ut  returnc<l  the  next 
day  to  niuke  the  purchase,  when  the  price  was 
SI.'i.OOO.  That  was  also  rejected  by  the  agent, 
who  was  told  that  the  price  would  be  higher  the 
next  day,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  before  he  had  huc- 
ceeded  in  making  the  jjurchasethe  price  had  been 
run  up  from  S12,000  to  SIO.OOO,  which  was  paid. 
It  was  a  pretty  sharp  transaction. 

A  similar  piece  of  strategy  was  shrewdly  de- 
feated at  a  later  day,  at  the  time  of  the  preijection 
of  the  new  Fancuil  Hall  market  and  the  streets 
and  stores  on  its  north  and  south  sides.  Very 
few  people  comparatively  know  why  it  was  that 
South  Market  street  was  twenty  feet  wider  than 
North  Market  street,  though  all  know  that  it  is 
not  a  single  inch  too  wide  for  its  business.  The 
improved  width  came  through  the  greed  and 
obstinacy  of  a  worldly-wise  individual  who 
owned  the  lot  of  lanel  in  the  corner  of  South 
M'«rket  and  Commercial  streets— a  small  but  val- 
uable strip — though  by  no  means  through  his 
volition.  He  knew  that  the  great  improvement 
would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  property, 
but  he  would  neither  sell  it  at  an  offered  or  an 
appraised  price,  nor  fix  any  price  himself  at 
which  he  would  dispose  of  it.  His  will  and  ava- 
riciousness,  however,  had  to  contend  with  one 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  defeat  in  any  one  of 
his  great  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city, 
and  Mayor  Quincy  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  sharp  and  flinty  gentleman  whose  motto  was 
that  he  had  "  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  his 
own,"  even  if  he  stopped  a  still  greater  enter- 
prise than  that  of  the  Quincy  market  and  its  ad- 
juncts. Mayor  Quincy  could  not  take  the  land 
legally  to  build  upon  its  site,  but  he  could  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  street  by  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  power  through  the  courts,  and 
he  widened  the  street  twenty  feet  beyond  the  orig- 
inal plan,  and  took  the  corner  lot  for  this  .public 
improvement.  The  individual  who  endeavored 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  great  Market  improve- 
ment, could  not  foresee  how  that,  by  his  selfish  or 
mulish  obstinacy,  the  improvement  was  rendered 
vastly  more  beneficial,  and  carried  with  it  such  a 
convenience  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  now  to 
conceive  that  it  was  ever  intended  to  lay  out  the 
street  with  dimensions  of  width  a  single  foot  less 
than  it  is  now. 

CENTRAL    WUAEF. 

After  the  India  Wharf  and  Broad  street  im- 
provements, it  was  manifest  that  there  was  room 
for  another  splendid  undertaking  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  former  and  even  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  and  conjunction  with  the  late 
Ebenezer  Francis  and  others,  Mr.  Uriah  Cotting 
brought  forward  the  grand  project  of  building 
Central  *>  harf.  In  1815,  the  Massashusetts  Legis- 
lature chartered  Ebenezer  Francis,  Uriah  Cotting,  I 
Fr&ncis  C.  Lowell  and  David  Hinckley,  their' 
associates  and  successors,  to  constitute  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Central  Wharf  and 
Wet  Dock  Corporation,  to  possess  all  the  wharf, 
land  and  flats  bordered  South  by  India  Wharf 
and  Northerly  by  the  Long  Wharf,  provided  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter  convey  the  same  to  the 
corporation,  and  Westerly  by  the  range  of  stores 
on  India  street.    The  property  was  to.  be  divided 
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into  four  liiiimicil  shares,  which  were  to  ho  con- 
jidorni  rcnl  cstsito  ami   no   assoKsmont  could   ho 
laid  on  tiieni  except  at  hyu  two-thirds  vote  of  Ihe 
whole.    Mr.  V'rancis  was  the  orij^inal   puicliasur 
0(   the  whui-f  and  docks,  which   property   was 
held  ill  his  nnnio,  and  he  deeded  it  to  the  corpora- 
,„n  in  wliich  he  was  also  the  lar^'cst  shareholder. 
rUc  science  of  pile   drivin^j;  was    not   so  well 
ondcrsliKul    then    as    now,    or    it    wao    not    as 
nopiiinr.  for  it  was  at  first  attempted   to  lay  a 
foundation    for  the  Central  wharf    l)y  phicinp: 
bc»vy  hlocUs  o(  i^ranitc  npon   a  stn^^intr,  which 
would  ^ink  hy  their  conihincd  wei^'ht  as  they  were 
Uid  on  one  after  another.    This,  however,  caused 
the  Ihits  ndjoininjj;  the  foundation  to  hul^'C  out  so 
much  that  the  plan  was  altered  and  pile-driving' 
..'-ioried  to.    Durinp;  the  erection  of  the  wharf 
Mr.  Chirles  Dlaney,  son  of  William  l$lancy,   the 
lirst  whartinfier,  and  brother  James  M.   Blancy, 
the  late  wharfinger,  who  was  overseeing;  the  lill- 
iOR  up  was  crushed  to  death,  while  directinf?  the 
work.     The  wharf  was  1,'240  feet  in  lenj^th  and 
150  feet  in  breadth,  containing;  fifty-four  stores, 
four  stories  hip;h,and  for  a  large  space  of  time 
this  was  the  largest  block  in  the  N'holc  United 
States.    The  spacious  hall  in  the  centre,  over 
which  was  erected  an  elegant  observatory,  for 
many  years  the  head-quarters  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Parker,  and  his  semaphoric  telegraph  ior  signal- 
izing vessels  as  they  came  into  the  harbor,  and 
which  was  connected  with  two  stations  below, 
one  of  them   being  at  Nantasket  Roads.    The 
electric  telegraph  put  the  signal  telegraph  out  of 
use  for  the  shore,  and  since  then  the  centre,  arch 
and  observatory  have  been  torn  away  to  give  place 
to  the  Atlantic  Avenue  improvement.    The  stores 
are  fifty  feet  wide,  and  it  has  been  remarked  many 
times  that  with  the  accommodation  for  the  land- ' 
ing  and  the  delivery  of  merchandise,  for  extent, 
convenience,    and   elegance   combined,    Central 
wharf  could  not  be  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the  I 
commercial  world.  j 

Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  the  first  president  of 
the  corporation,  with  Messrs.  Cotting,  Francis 
and  Lowell  as  trustees.  The  capital  of  the  cor- 
poration was  $iOO,000 ;  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
stores  was  averaged  at  about  $8,003  each,  and  the 
choice  of  them  was  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  among  the  proprietors.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  highest  bidder  was  the  only  one  of  the 
corporation  who  is  now  living.  Hon.  JafFrey 
Richardson,  iron  dealer,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Suffolk  Bank,  was  the  bidder 
who  took  the  first  choice,  for  which  he  paid 
S8,250,  making  his  store  cost  him  about  $16,300.  j 
The  next  highest  premium  was  for  No.  1,  also  I 
at  the  head  of  the  wharf,  sold  to  David  W.  Child,  ! 
and  the  premium  for  the  remainder  run  down  to  I 
SCO.  The  whole  amount  of  premium  was  $52,-  ' 
502,  making  the  average  about  $1,000  each.  Nearly 
all  the  old  merchants  of  note  that  have  been 
known  in  Boston  the  past  generation  have  been 
clerks  or  principals  upon  this  wharf.  Jas.  &  T. 
H.  Perkins,  the  largest  Boston  merchants  trading 
to  the  East  Indies  were  not  original  proprietors, 
but  they  bought  the  stores  Xo.  52  and  5i,  at  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  and  removed  there  from  India 
wharf.  Bryant  &  Sturgis,  T.  &  J.  Bradley,  Robt. 
G.  Shaw,  Perrin  May,  Israel  Thorndike,  John 
D.  Williams,  Benjamin  P.  Homer,  Munson  & 
Baraard,  Cabot  &  Perkins,  John  Whitney,  Ed- 
ward D.  Peters,  Peters,  Pond  &  Co.,  Ray  &  Gray, 
and  scores  of  others,  who  have  been  known  as 
Boston  merchants,  were  among  Its  respectable 


occupants. 

Mr.  Otis  owned  one,  sforc  near  the  head  of  the 
whaif,  and  the  llartfuril  packet  schooncrH  used  to 
lie  opposite  itM  location,  and  on  board  one  of  tlicHO 
packet  craft,  some  thirty-live  years  ago,  tliere 
was  a  blow  up  of  some  coinl)ustible  material, 
su])|H)sed  to  be  saltpetre,  which  siiatiered  the 
windows  of  the  Maycjr's  stfjrc  very  badly.  This 
a<:cident  caused  the  difcussion  of  the  much  dii-. 
puled  fjucstion—"  Will  saltpetre  explode?" 

Ilf)lli:UT  0.  KIIAW. 

Many  gentlemen  of  mature  years,  at  the 
present  time,  were  brought  up  as  lads  on  Central 
Wharf,  and  cherish  the  old  spot  and  its  memories 
as  rwMctter  days  of  their  life.  When  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  sport  they  were  reckoned  in 
for  their  share,  and  among  their  opportunities 
were  the  times  when,  with  a  strong  easterly  wind 
and  a  high  tide,  the  water  would  come  in  over 
the  capsill  ot  the  wharf,  and  even  up  to  the 
curbstones  of  the  sidewalks  of  the  stores,  to 
the  terror  and  discomfiture  of  the  large  families  of 
rats,  \vho  would  be  seen  swimming  by  hundreds 
and  making  for  the  stores  for  shelter,  while  the 
crowd  of  laborers  employed  on  the  wharf,  white 
and  bllick,  would  be  after  the  creatures  with 
clubs  and  other  missies,  and  would  kill  off  bushels 
of  them.  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  the 
late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  who  was  coming  out  of 
his  store  during  one  of  these  raids  upon  the 
amphibious  vermin,  that  are  looked  upon  as  com- 
mon enemies  of  mankind,  and  confronted  a 
laborer  with  upraised  club,  just  ready  to  sacrifice 
one  of  these  unclean  animals,  when  Mr.  Shaw 
exclaimed,  "Forbear!  this  animal  only  follows 
his  impulses,  and  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  live 
as  you  have.    Let  him  go ! '' 

XXII. 

CENTRAL  WHARF— EOBT.  G.  SHAW. 

Such  an  admonition  and  command  from  a  re- 
spected merchant  and  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
character  and  presence  astonished  the  excited 
rat-killer.  He  stopped  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
sport  or  vocation,  and  the  frightened  little  beast 
escaped.  The  incident  was  strange  enough  to 
make  the  man  stand  still  with  wonder,  and  to  think 
that  any  human  being  should  interpose  between 
such  a  common  enemy  of  the  community  and 
the  fate  which  was  universally  awarded  to  the 
whole  of  its  race  of  vermin  was  more  than  an 
ordinarj'  man  could  comprehend.  The  story  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  natural  tenderness  of  heart 
which  was  inherent  in  Mr.  Shaw,  and  which 
always  displayed  itself  when  occasion  gave  op- 
portunity. The  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  hunted 
down,  so  characteristic  of  Mr.  Shaw,  did  not 
expire  with  him,  but  was  transmitted  to  his 
children,  as  history  has  faithfully  illustrated. 
Those  who  observed  or  took  part  in  those  rat- 
exterminating  diversions  will  remember  the  very 
important  adjuncts,  the  dogs,  which  came  in 
swarms  to  join  in  the  sport,  and  who  were  a 
much  interesting  portion  of  the  tableau.  They 
were  wild  with  excitement  while  pursuing  iheir 
natural  prey,  and  the  greater  the  excitement  the 
more  keen  was  their  enjoyment.  A  cynical 
observer,  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mini'.,  .vho 
looked  on  at  one  of  these  exhibitions  and  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  affair  exceedinsly,  remarked 
thereupon  to  another  spectator  that  he  "  never 
before  saw  such  a  queer  crowd  of  dogs,  niggers 
and  democrats." 


Tin;   (JUKAT   KXTLOSION. 

XolliiiiK  can  more  forcibly  clucidnto  tlio  Insuf- 
ficiency of  rdiuncc  upon  memory  for  furnlsliini; 
the  (Ititos  of  isoliital  events  than  tiio  OHtimatos 
wtiidi  are  j;ivcn  hi/  tjurss  of  tlio  date  of  the 
famous  explosion  on  board  a  vessel  at  (Central 
wkarf,  which  was  in  itself  the  "  town's  talk"  for 
more  than  the  usual  "  nine  days"  which  are 
popularly  surrendered  to  special  local  wonders. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  in  Boston  who 
rcnicnibcr  perfectly  well  that  strange  occurrence, 
Hnd  yet  when  their  memories  are  taxed  to  fix  the 
.late  the  time  is  set  down  at  hazard  all  the  way 
between  about  18.!0  and  1850.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  matter  on  the  books  of  the  whartifjer,  and 
(Mirsory  observation  it  appeared    to  have  been 

inittwi  from  the  record  in  the  archives  of  the 
iiro  department,  though  members  of  the  old 
(Icparinicnt  know  that  it  took  place  before  the 
members  of  that  institution  were  disbanded  by 
Mayor  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  came  into  office  in 
1837.  The  explosion  occurred,  as  did  the  Charles- 
town  Convent  riot,  during  the  mayorality  of 
General  Theodore  Lyman. 

Bet^^en  4  and  5  P.  M.„  August  22, 1835,  the 
Hartford  packet  schooner  Sarah,  lying  in  her  usual 
berth  on  the  south  side  of  Central  wharf,  near  to 
its  head,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  in  the  hold, 
where  a  quantity  of  saltpetre  was  stored,  some 
bags  of  which  were  said  to  be  on  fire.  There  was 
a  story  at  the  time,  that  the  crew  had  stuck 
lighted  candles  into  some  of  these  bags,  to  see  to 
work  by.  The  men  attempted  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  flames  by  throwing  bags  overboard,  but  it 
had  spread  too  extensively  for  them  to  do  this,  so 
the  hatches  were  closed,  in  hopes  of  smothering 
the  fire.  The  firemen  assembled  rapidly,  the  en- 
gines were  at  work,  though  the  water  was  very 
low  and  in  fact  out  of  the  dock.  The  old  Cataract 
Engine,  No.  11,  located  in  "Water  street,  was  there, 
and  its  company  were  endeavoring  to  get  water. 
Mr.  Ira  Ayers,  the  veteran  tonsor  of  Broad  street, 
and  who  has  been  in  the  neighborhood,  man  and 
boy,  since  the  year  1827,  was  a  member  of  the 
old  Cataract's  company  and  was  endeavoring  to 
drop  the  hose  into  the  water,  of  which  there  was 
very  little  in  the  dock,  and  was  prostrate  on  the 
wharf  sill.  A  plank  from  the  schooner  came 
directly  over  his  head,  and  had  he  been  in  a  less 
recumbent  position,  he  would  have  been  instantly 
killed.  As  it  was,  he  was  very  little  affected  by 
the  explosion.  Engine  No.  12  was  exactly  op- 
posite the  fire,  when  some  explosive  reports  were 
heard  from  the  vessel,  and  the  cry  was  raised — 
"Powder  on  board."  The  crew  fled  from  the 
craft,  the  firemen  broke  from  the  engines,  and 
large  body  of  spectators  began  to  scatter  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  when  after  two  premo- 
nitions, a  tremendous  explosion  came  from  the 
hold,  tearing  np  the  deck  and  scattering  the 
fragments  in  every  direction,  and,  as  was  said  at 
the  time,  "shaking  the  neighborhood  like  a  young 
earthquake."  There  were  eighteen  hogsheads  of 
old  copper  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  weighing, 
probably,  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  these  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds — six 
or  eight  of  them  were  thrown  upon  the  wharf,  a 
distance  of  three  to  four  rods,  being  smashed 
literally  to  pieces  by  the  concussion  and  the  fall. 
One  explosion  threw  open  the  blinds  of  a  window 
in  the  second  story  of  store  No.  9,  opposite — the 
great  explosion  sent  one  of  these  casks  up  to  one 
of  the  window  sills.    A  piece  of  deck  carline. 


from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  lonjf,  was  thrown  upon 
the  roof  of  No.   4J   India   Htrcot,  a  distance  of 
twenty-live  or   thirty  rods  from  the  scene  of  de- 
vastation.    Other  largo  pieccH  of  plank,  etc.,  were 
thrown  over  the  storcH  to   the  north  hific  of  the 
wharf   and   into  Long  wharf  dock.     One,  which 
went  into  Mr.  Parker's  obHervatory  on  the  roof, 
liaK  way  down   the  wharf,  was  over  seven  feet 
long  and  six  inches  thick,  and  one  deck  carline 
fell  upon  the  roof  of  store  No.  8,  breaking  away 
',  a  large  piece  of  gutter.    The  docks  in  all  directions 
were  strewn  with  broken  fragments.     Sad  havoc 
:  was  also  made  with  the  windows  in  the  vicinity, 
I  and  it  was  estimated  that  between  two  and  three 
i  thousand  panes  of  glass  were  broken;   while  in 
many  instances  the  sashes  and  all  were  knocked 
;  to  pieces   and  driven  in.     Before  the  explosion 
i  took  place,  the  fire  communicated  to  a  Baltimore 
packet  brig,  and  a  Barnstable  packet  schooner, 
which  were  partially  damage<l;  but  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion,  every  vestige  of  fire 
had  disappeared.     The  Sarah  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  was    a    most    melancholy  looking 
wreck.    She  cost  her  owner,  Capt.  Oris  wold,  seven 
thousand  dollars.    Her  cargo  was  principally  one 
hundred  and  sixty  bags  saltpetre,  some  sulphur, 
fifty  chests  of  tea,  and  fifteen  thousand  bunches 
of  onions— probably  return  freight. 

THE   EFFECTS. 

With  all  the  damage  to  property  there  was  not 
a  single  case  of  loss  of  life.  When  the  explosion 
took,  a  number  of  persons  were  prostrated  by 
its  force,  and  one  or  two  slightlv  wounded. 
George  E.  Tyler,  a  son  of  John  Tyler  the  well- 
known  auctioneer  whose  store  was  opposite,  was 
on  the  wharf  platform,  received  a  charge  of  the 
saltpetre,  the  marks  of  which  he  carried  with 
him  all  hisjifetime,  and  he  was  also  run  over  by 
one  of  the  fire  engines  and  seriously  hurt.  There 
was  full  two  thousand  people  crowded  together 
near  the  explosion,  though  the  first  alarm  or  two 
had  sent  them  back  from  the  vessel,  and  all  were 
exposed  to  imminent  danger,  but  they  were  hap- 
pily guarded  by  its  being  low  water  at  the.  time, 
and  the  schooner's  deck  was  five  or  six  feet  below 
the  capstan  of  the  wharf,  by  which,  on  the  land 
side  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  compelled  to 
take  an  upward  direction.  Broad  street  was  at 
this  time  in  its  fullest  experiment  of  plethora  of 
population,  and  it  appeared  to  have  emptied  it- 
self into  India  street  upon  the  occasion,  and 
women  and  children  of  every  age  and  appearance 
filled  up  the  sidewalk.  The  first  alarm  of  explo- 
sion astonished  them;  the  second  startled  them, 
and  the  third  drove  them  into  the  stores  in  a 
panic  of  fear,  where  they  rushed  up  stairs, 
leaped  scuttles  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  de- 
mented. The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the 
interest  in  the  occurrence  was  so  great  that  the 
scene  was  visited  by  immense  multitudes  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 

FLOATING   CURREXCT. 

The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  exceedingly 
novel  and  strange  to  those  who  were  within  the 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  chambers  and  lofts.  The  rush  of  air 
in  the  rooms  occasioned  by  the  vacuum  was  such 
that  where  the  windows  were  broken  the  glass 
was  blown  outwards,  and  all  the  dust  or  like  col- 
lections upon  the  shelves  or  in  comers  was  swept 
away  clean,  as  it  were,  and  taken  by  the  current 
out  of  the  windows  as  by  a  whirlwind.  A  singu- ; 
lar  instance,  of  some  annoyance  to  the  person 
most  concerned,  took  place  at  the  store  of  Skin- 


ner  &  Deblois,  No.  46  India  Btreet,  a  diattinco  of 
tlvo  hmulred  feet  from  the  ex  plosion.  Mr.WilliHm 
S.  Skinner,  a  ;:eiitk'man  wlio  will  be  very  well 
romcnilH-red  l)y  many  of  our  city  inercliants,  wuh 
sluing  at  a  second  story  window,  and  liis  wallet 
containintc  about  $100  in  bills,  principally  lives, 
was  on  the  window  scAt,  He  took  up  tlio  wallet 
fi  monuMit  after  the  explosion,  but  the  bills  were 
most  mysteriously  missiny;.  At  the  same  instant 
Mr.  Deblois  came  in  from  the  street,  and  ex- 
claimed that  tUis  was  the  most  siut^ular  of  all 
explosions,  for  it  sent  five  dollar  bills  flying 
through  the  air  like  a  (lock  of  pif^eons.  The 
mystery  was  explained;  the  convulsed  air  had 
cleaned  out  the  wallet,  and  all  present  rushed 
out  to  secure  the  vagrant  property,  but  wore  only 
i  fortunate  enough  to  recbiira  about  half  of  it. 
I  People  actually  believed  that  the  bills  were  blown 
out  of  the  schooner.  Mr.  Skinner  was  an  En<,'- 
lish  jjentleman  as  well  as  a  popular  and  genial 
Araerican  merchant.  He  was  British  Consul 
during  the  war  of  1812,  was  Commissary  of 
British  prisoners,  Agent  of  Lloyds,  British  Mail 
Agent  at  Boston,  before  and  after  the  advent  of 
the  Cunard  steamers,  President  of  the  British 
Charitable  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
high-toned,  honorable  and  kindhearted  of  men. 

■WILL   SALTPETRE   EXPLODE? 

The  question  relating  to  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion   immediately    arose,    and    the   general 
opinion  was  that  there  must  have  been  gunpow- 
der on  the  scTiooner ;  but  this  was  emphatically 
denied    by  the    master  and  consignee.      Capt. 
Griswold  had  at  the  time  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren in  the  cabin  of  the  schooner,  a  freight  too 
[  valuable  to  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  powder 
Bbip.    Again,  neither  before  or  after  the  explo- 
sion, nor  at  any  time  during  the  conflagration, 
was  there  the  slighest  odor  of  gunpowder  smoke. 
Thirdly,  notwithstanding  the   violence   of    the 
explosion,  and  its  effect  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
report  reached  only  a  short  distance,  not  being 
heard  west  of  Washington  street.      When  the 
I  negro  steward  blew  up  the  ship  Canton  Packet  in 
'  the  harbor  in  1817— mentioned  in  these  reminis- 
I  cences— the  report  of  the  explosion  was  heard 
I  plainly  seven  teen  miles  distant. 

A  fourth  consideration  with  the  anti-powder 
i  men  was,  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  color  of 
the  smoke,  which  was  totally  unlike  the  color  of 
I  smoke  produced  by  gundowder,  and  excited  from 
its  general  appearance  great  observation  and 
astonishment.  As  it  rose  to  the  sky  the  smoke 
produced  a  magnificently  beautiful  column — a 
color  of  pearly  white,  variegated  with  deep  tinges 
of  buff,  yellow  and  flame  color.  It  was  believed 
on  the  saltpetre  side  that  the  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion was  the  rapid  decomposition  of  water — per- 
haps bilge  water — with  that  which  had  been 
thrown  in  at  the  first  alarm,  or  some  other  mate- 
rial containing  inflammable  gas  rapidly  evolved, 
and  suddenly  exploded.  The  closing  over  of  the 
hatches,  also,  which  confined  this  noxious  gas,  it 
was  thought,  might,  besides,  be  a  cause.  There 
was,  besides,  the  positive  statement  of  Captain 
Griswold,  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  great 
prudence,  who  was  one  of  the  last  men  living 
likely  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  his  fellow  beings, 
including  his  own  family,  or  to  violate  the  imper- 
ative laws  of  the  city  and  the  State  for  the  regu- 
lation of  gunpowder  for  any  consideration, 
much  less  for  pecuniary  purposes. 

The  question  divided  the  Boston  newspapers  of 
the  day  about  equally,  and  there  was  a  deal  of 


I  discussion  upon  ino  matter,  on  tne  one  side  and 
I  the  other.  The  Board  of  Kiro  KnglncerH  took  up 
the  subject  and  referred  it  to  a  subcommittee, 
with  authority  to  consult  the  opinions  of  clicmiKts 
ax  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  Hubjcct  was 
,  now  to  chemists,  and  the  engineers,  though  good 
(Irc-ungincincn  and  respectaltle  meclmnics,  lia<l 
very  little  education,  and  were  entirely  incom- 
petent to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  They 
decidwl,  however,  that  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  gunpowder,  and  by  nothing  else,  and  made  a 
report  to  that  effect,  and  there  the  subject  was 
substantially  closed,  for  a  time,  with  the  saltpetre. 
tn'/Z-oxplodo  men  decidedly  in  the  minority, 
though  they  adhered  bravely  to  their  opinon,  and 
carried  the  most  learning  with  th^m.  The  ques- 
tion came  up  again  in  December  of  that  year, 
after  the  great  fire  in  New  York,  the  most  disas- 
trous which  had  ever  occurred  in  the  country. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  among 
others,  stated  that  in  one  of  the  stores  consumed 
in  the  conflagration  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
saltpetre,  which,  while  it  was  burning  kept  up  a 
succession  of  violent  explosions,  resembling  an 
artillery  salute,  though  with  much  less  powerful 
report.  This  was  a  direct  coincidence  with  the 
explosion  at  Boston,  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce added— "We  mention  this  fact  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Boetonians,  who  have  never  yet 
settled  the  question  whether  a  certain  vessel  at 
the  head  of  Central  wharf,  could  have  exploded 
as  it  did,  by  the  mere  force  of  saltpetre." 

JOSHUA    SEARS. 

The  late  Mr.  Joshua  Sears  was  the  owner  of  the 
tea  on  board  the  Sarah,  and  he  was  a  most  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  the  gunpowder  theory,  and  as  the 
subject  was  a  constant  theme  of  discussion  in 
Topliff's  News  Room,  Mr.  Sears  —  who  was 
familiarly  called  "Josh,"  by  all  acquaintances, 
of  all  degrees — was  a  constant  partaker  in  the 
debates,  and  no  argument  or  illustration  could 
induce  him  to  admit  for  a  moment  that  his  tea 
was  blown  up  by  a  saltpetre  explosion.  The 
since  deceased  millionaire— whose  name  is  so  con- 
spicuously recorded  on  the  corner  of  Court  and 
Washington  streets,  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations, by  the  imposing  edifice  which  speaks  of 
itself  most  impressively  of  his  wealth,  though  its 
appearance  carries  with  it  the  memory  of  none 
other  of  his  remarkable  attributes — was  so  sharp, 
and  "so  cunning  of  fence,"  in  all  matters  of  trade, 
that  a  loss  of  this  kind  coming  upon  him  did  not 
draw  forth  a  general  gushing  of  tears  of  com- 
miseration and  sympathy  from  the  mercantile 
community,  and  the  derision  and  contempt  with 
which  he  received  the  to  him  inexplicable  theories 
of  saltpetre  explosion,  provoked  more  amusement 
than  condolence. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CONFLAGRATION. 

The  great  fire  at  New  Y'ork  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1835,  which  has  been  alluded  to,  was  an 
event  of  as  much  interest  at  the  time  as  was  the 
Chicago  calamity  of  last  year,  and  the  Boston 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  insurance  ofiices, 
were  extensive  suff'erers  thereby.  About  5150,000 
of  the  loss  was  insured  in  State  street.  Several 
of  the  Lowell  and  other  manufacturing  com- 
panies had  large  consignments  of  goods  to  their 
agents  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,  which  were 
within  the  burnt  district,  the  whole  loss  being 
at  first  estimated  at  $30,000,000  though  it  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  $20,000,000.  The  New 
Yoit  fire  was  always  set  down  as  one  of  the 
causes— there  were  many  others— which  led  to 
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dtsastrouM  fuiliircB  of  iH'tT,  tho  destruction  of  so 
much  property  constituliiip  its  Hhurc  to  tlie 
general  stock  of  disniireeables.  Tlio  weatticr  was 
and  had  l)een  for  several  days  al)out  tho  coldest 
which  had  ever  been  known  in  onr  lattitudo  in 
month  of  December.  Tho  thorniomelcr  stood, 
in  Boston  and  vicinity  on  tho  IHth  and  17tli,  at 
from  seven  to  twenty-one  detjrees  below  zero.  'J'lie 
Arc  broke  out  about  9  o'clock  in  the  oveninj.',  the 
wind  blow  tierccly  from  the  Northwest  and  the 
weather  was  so  intensely  cold  as  to  render  the 
working' of  the  Arc  cnijincs  impossible.  Kvery- 
thint:  appeared  to  be  frozen  up,  and  the  consterna- 
tion was  terrible.  It  was  set  down  as  the  greatest 
destruction  by  tiro  which  had  been  known  in  the 
world  since  the  contiaf^ration  at  Moscow  and  the 
({rcat  lire  of  London. 

Several  hundred  valuable  buildings  with  their 
contents  were  destroyed,  together  wiih  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  and  Post  OfHce,  though  the 
mail  matter  was  mostly  saved.  The  firo  broke 
out  in  the  store  of  Comstock  &  Andrews  in 
Merchant  street,  which  street  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, with  the  Old  slip,  Coenties  slip,  and  large 
portions  of  Pearl,  Water,  Front,  South,  William, 
Stone,  Beaver,  Mill,  Exchange  place,  etc.,  the 
very  business  heart  of  the  city. 

The  scenes  as  described  at  the  time  —  the  un- 
obstructed flames;  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
remove  goods;  the  swarms  of  robbers;  the  terrible 
heat  amid  the  terrible  cold  of  the  night  so  awful 
for  New  York  and  the  whole  country,  occupied 
columns  in  detail.  "Fire  proof"  stores,  with 
heavy  iron  doors  and  shutters  were  no  protection 
amid  the  tremendous  heat.  The  thick  iron  burst 
asunder,  and  the  flames  filled  the  stores  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  Battery  and  Bowling  Green  were  filled 
with  goods  of  every  description,  secured  from  the 
stores,  and  the  fire  was  only  subdued  by  blowing 
up  buildings,  powder  being  procured  from  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
Mayor  also  procured  a  strong  military  force  to 
protect  property  against  thieves. 

JOHN    TTLER. 

Among  all  the  occupants  of  the  Central  wharf 
stores,  no  one  was  better  known  and  more 
thoroughly  liked  by  all  acquaintances  tiian  the 
late  John  Tyler,  the  celebrated  auctioneer,  who 
was  a  perfect  master  of  his  business,  whether  he 
knocked  off  a  house,  sailing  craft  or  whole  cargos 
of  fruit,  wine,  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  or 
other  imports— sold  smaller  and  more  miscella- 
neous lots  at  his  well-known  store,  No.  9  Central 
wharf  or  at  some  store  or  warehouse  in  other 
localities.  He  was  full  of  wit  and  sarcasm, 
always  ready  with  an  answer,  and  was  a  hard 
customer  when  any  one  attempted  to  put  a  joke 
upon  him  or  to  annoy  him  with  unnecessary  or 
impertinent  questions,  when  with  a  volubility 
which  could  be  exceeded  by  no  one  that  ever 
lived,  and  withal  considerable  indistinctness  to  the 
uninitiated,  he  was  rattling  off  his  sales  with 
what  he  called  "  the  steam  up."  Mr.  Tyler  was 
remarkably  carefully  in  the  preparation  of  his 
advertisements  for  the  daily  papers  which  were 
models  of  handwriting,  for  he  would  frequently 
have  from  three  to  half  a  dozen  sales  at  diff'erent 
quarters  of  the  hour  at  the  same  day,  and  though 
a  man  of  large  flesh,  stout  and  portly,  when 
changes  were  to  be  made  in  the  time  of  sales 
would  frequently  take  the  alterations  to  the 
offices  himself  and  mount  up  the  stairs  to  the 
printing  offices  to  deliver  them  to  the  compositor 
who  had  charge  of  the   auctions.    Woe  to  the 


latter  if  he  printed  a  pah'cular  article  to  be  sold 
a  quarter  or  a  half  hour  later  than  the  manu- 
script directed.  At  onetime  an  old  printer  namwl 
(ilcHKon,  a  marvelously  good  naturcd  and  pollfo 
individual,  set  up  the  auctions  at  the  Dailij  (Joitrier 
office  and  made  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Tyler's  time  of 
sale.  The  old  gentleman  caino  after  him;  hi« 
voice  was  heard  below  in  harsh  confiircnc  j  with 
the  editor  or  clerk,  and  he  came  pulling  into  the 
olllco  with  rage  all  over  his  countenance.  The 
bow  which  old  (llcason  gave  him  on  his  approach 
would  have  done  honor  to  Lord  Chesterlield,  and 
the  tone  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  at 
having  unfortunately  mndj  a  mistake  in  Mr. 
Tyler's  adverti.sement,  was  sufllciently  "childlike 
and  bland"  to  "  soothe  a  savage  breast,"  while  at 
the  same  time  he  deferentially  extended  his  snuff- 
box for  the  old  gentleman  to  take  a  pinch.  The 
auctioneer  retreated  without  a  word  of  anger, 
but  stopped  at  the  room  below  and  exclaimed, 
"Mr.  Buckingham!  who  is  that  printer?    He  is 

so  d polite  that  I  can't  swear  at  him  I" 

One  day  when  he  had  several  sales  advertised, 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  He  arrived  at 
the  court-room  at  9  o'clock,  full  of  wrath  and 
vexation,  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  Judge 
Story,  in  his  seat,  he  accosted  him  most  respect- 
fully, but  in  his  usual  emphatic  manner,  and  ex- 
plained his  difficulty.  He  wished  to  give  in  his 
testimony  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Judge  bade 
him  sit  down— he  should  be  accommodated  as 
soon  as  it  might  be,  when  the  proper  time  came. 
He  sat  down  in  feverish  expectation,  but  only  for 
a  short  time,  when  he  aeain  accosted  the  Judge, 
with  the  same  solicitation,  and  was  told  to  be 
quiet— he  should  be  attended  to  immediately. 
His  patience,  of  which  he  never  had  an  extra- 
ordinary stock,  was  exhausted,  and  the  Judge 
was  appealed  to  the  third  time,  and  in  compassion 
he  said — "Mr.  Clark,  swear  this  auctioneer;  we 
will  kyiocJc  him  off  and  get  rid  of  him."  "  May  it 
please  your  Honor,"  said  the  overjoyed  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  was  delighted  at  the  profesfional  joke  oif  the 
I  Judge,  "I  should  rather  be  hid  in." 

XXIII. 

I  CENTRAL   WHABF— JOHN    TYLER. 

In  the  dark  commercial  days  of  1837,  wben 
banks  and  merchants  suspended  payments,  all 
trade  and  commerce  seemed  to  be  at  a  dead  stand; 
when  it  might  literally  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  song — 

"And  half  the  town  was  breaking," 
Mr.  Tyler  was  engaged  to  sell  out  the  stock  of  a 
large  grocery  establishment,  about  at  the  head  of 
Central  wharf,  by  order  of  assignees,  and  he  com- 
menced at  the  top  loft  of  the  store,  where  there 
was  very  little  merchandize  of  value,  being  princi- 
pally castaways,  old  remnants  of  unmerchant- 
able articles,  etc.,  and  among  the  lots  were  a  few 
bags  of  cocoa  shells,  which  were  hardly  worth 
the  price  of  carrying  away.  One  of  the  small 
speculators  in  cheap  groceries,  however,  bid  them 
off  at  about  a  cent  or  a  fraction  over  per  pound. 
The  company  was  neither  large  nor  spirited,  and 
the  auctioneer  was  a  little  nettled  at  the  small 
business  he  was  doing,  so  he  turned  to  this  pur-' 
chaser,  as  all  were  about  to  descend  to  the  next 
story,  and  the  buyer  was  looking  at  his  miscella- 
ous  bargain,  and  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Stiggins,  yon 
don't  know  half  the  value  of  those  shells.  There 
have  been  six  litters  of  kittens  raised  on  them 
shells!"  The  laugh  which  was  raised  at  the  part- 
ing shot  set  the  company  in  better  humor,  but  the 
bidding  was  not  to  the  auctioneer's  taste  in  the 
next  story,  when  after  selling  some  boxes  of 
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"pure  ulnKor,"  ho  tame  to  "  ton  box«s  of  mfxua 
Sineer;"  but  the  l)ul(lcrs  liositiitcd,  and  lie  adilod, 
in  bis  dry,  emphatic  tone,  "  nood  for  man  or 
bcwit!"  Hy  means  like  these  he  contrived  to  ij;ot 
some  life  into  the  liiddcrs,  and  the  sale  wont  oil' 
bolter  than  at  ftrst  could  be  anticipated. 

riOKRlN    MAV. 

1     Mr.  Porrin  May,  an  old  and  respected  mo^ 
lint,  who  was  established  on  Lon;;  Wharf  before 
c  ronmiencemcnt  of  the  present  century,  who, 
ih  Mr.  Tyler,  was  one  of  the  first  occupants  of 
ntral  wharf  stores,  and  like  him  was  a  South- 
,lor,  was  a  man  of  cxccodin>fly  dry  liumor, 
ul  liked  to  have  his  joke  or  trial  of  wit  with 
i>  Kcni*!  auctioneer.    Once,  when  ho  expected 
aiie  troods  from  New  York  packet— it  was  late 
ill  the  Fall,  and  ho  was  a  little  anxious  about 
them— he  applied  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  frequent 
consij^nments  from  New  York  in  the  same  way, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  time  for  them  to  fjet 
along.    Mr.  Tyler  told  him  not  to  be  uneasy,  he 
knew  the  captain  of  the  packet  and  he  was  a 
Hxl  man.    The  g;oods  did  not  arrive,  and  Mr. 
:  iiy  atjain  asked  his  friend  about  the  matter, 
who  answered  that  the  master  was  a  Cape  Cod 
captain,  and  would  be  sure  to  arrive  with  the 
goods.  "  I  thought  you  said  he  was  a  good  man," 
said  Mr.  May.    "Yes,"  said  Tyler  emphatically, 
"he  is  a  good  man— he  is  a  Cape  Cod  man!" 
"Then,"  said  the  merchant,  seemingly  disconso- 
late, "  I  sha'nt  get  my  goods  till  next  Spring. 
Don't   you  know,  Mr.  Tyler,  that  these   Cape 
Cod  captains   go   in   home   on  their  way,  and 
keep  singing-school  all  Winter?"    The  anecdotes 
which  used  to  be  told  of  the  popular  auctioneer 
and    his    contemporaries    are   almost   without 
number. 

THE  "aLGERINE"  MERCHANTS. 

Some  few  years  after  the  peace  of  1815,  and 
after  the  occupation  of  Central  wharf,  there  ap- 
peared a  notice  in  the  Boston  papers  signed  by 
some  of  the  leading  merchants  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  groceries,  spirits  and  general  merchan- 
dise, stating  that  they  would  not  purchase  any 
goods  at  auction  sales,  thus  declaring  themselves 
against  that  mode  of  disposing  of  cargoes  of 
merchandise  or  grocers'  articles,  which  should 
arrive  from  foreign  ports,  in  lots  to  the  trade.  As 
wholesale  dealers  and  extensive  operators,  they 
were  opposed  to  this  semi-retail  mode  of  doing 
business,  which  was  calculated  to  cut  off  a  goodly 
portion  of  what  they  considered  their  legitimate 
trade.  Another  great  objection  which  they  had 
to  the  auction  sales  was,  that  the  publicity  given 
to  them  in  the  prices  current  and  other  commer- 
cial newspaper  sheets  of  the  day  was  spread 
abroad  and  at  the  service  and  convenience  of  all 
their  customers  in  country  as  well  as  in  town, 
and  they  insisted  that  the  bare  reports  of  sales 
of  certain  descriptions  of  goods,  which  could 
not  exactly  specify  their  condition  or  quality,  did 
not  convey  entirely  correct  information,  and 
traders  who  only  received  their  ideas  of  Boston 
wholesale  prices  from  these  reports,  were  most 
likely  to  obtain  a  false  idea  of  the  market.  The 
late  Mr.  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  who  was  then  a  com- 
mission merchant  in  Broad  stree*,  hftd  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his,  at  that  time,  cele- 
brated Boston  Weekly  Report,  and  with  his  char- 
acteristic minuteness  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  great  display  of  his  reports  of  sales  at 
auction,  and  the  publication,  though  a  great  con- 
venience to  traders,  was  considered  to  be  a  sort  of 
nuisance  to  the  wholesale  merchants,  who  wonld 


have  crushed  out  Uh  publication  if  they  had  been 

able  to  do  HO,  for  they  considered  that  cargo  prices 

lof  their  articles  of  mcrchandiKc- tea,cofrcc,Hugur, 

I  sugar,   molaHHCH,   fruit,   rum,  gin,  brandy,  etc.— 

were   llicir  own   projicr  HccrctH  of  trade,  which 

belonged  cxcluMively  to  tlicmsclvcH.   OccaHionally, 

'also,   they   were  somewhat  annoye<l  by  some  of 

{ their  country  or   Kustcrn   visitorH,  who,  in  their 

'  periodical   visits   to   Boston— which   wore  by  no 

means  as  frequent  as  they  arc  now,  in  these  .jayh 

of  swift  and   easy   travel   by   rail  and  Btcumcr- 

would    mention    to    them  when    they  were  ex- 

!  amining  goods  and  inquiring  pricen,  how  much 

cheaper  they  had  seen  such  articles  sold  in  lots  at 

auctions.    Sometimes  the  latter  would  be  crustily 

asked   why   they  did  not  make  their  purchases  at 

auction  if   they  could   buy  so  cheaply,    which 

question   was   rather  a   settler  for  the  country 

trader,  who,  being  unknown,  had  no  cre<lit  with 

the  auctioneers,  and  would   be  also  required  to 

furnish  "  two  satisfactory  endorsers,"  which  was 

[  the  practice  at  the  time,  or  at  least  it  was  always 

thus  propounded  by  the  auctioneer  in  stating  the 

terms  of  sale. 

THE   COSIEINATIOX. 

These  grievances,  as  they  were  considered  by 
some  of  the  principal  dealers,  may  not  have  con- 
stituted all  the  reasons  which  induced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  combination  or  monopoly,  which 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  "the  Algerines" 
from  the  outside  traders.  The  Algerines  of  the 
Barbary  coast  of  Africa  were  at  that  time  noted 
pirates,  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  sailors 
and  traders  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  they 
were  Ishmaelites  whose  hand  was  against  all 
others,  paying  no  respect  to  life  or  property, 
whatever  flag  it  might  sail  under,  unless  the 
nation  to  which  it  belonged  paid  tribute  to  their 
Dey.  Vessels  and  cargoes  were  siezed  promis- 
cuously, and  those  on  board  were  carried  to 
Algerines,  sold  as  slaves  and  kept  until  they  might 
be  ransomed.  The  horrors  of  Algerine  captivity 
have  formed  the  theme  of  many  an  exciting 
story,  but  the  chastisement  which  the  pirates 
received  in  their  stronghold  from  British  and 
American  squadrons,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
piratical  flotilla  and  cruisers  effectually  broke  up 
the  nefarious  trade.  The  name  was  given  to  the 
Combination  in  an  offensive  sense,  as  likening 
them  to  the  Mediterranean  pirates,  although 
they  were  among  the  first  merchants  of  Boston. 

The  principal  members  were  Messrs.  Whitney, 
Cutler  &  Hammond,  of  Broad  street,  who  were 
at  the  time  the  largest  among  the  wholesale  deal- 
ers in  groceries,  spirits.  East  and  West  India 
goods  generally — they  had  a  very  extensive  trade 
both  North  and  East,  as  well  as  in  the  country 
towns  of  Massachusetts — Stanton,  Nichols  &  Co., 
of  Central  wharf,  Mr.  Francis  Stanton,  of  this 
firm,  being  considered  as  a  head  and  front  of  the 
Combination,  and  the  well-remembered  firm  of 
George  Hallett  &  Co.,  on  India  street,  opposite 
to  Central' wharf,  the  head  of  which  firm  was 
always  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston.  Other  dealers  and  merchants 
were  occasionally  admitted  into  the  Combination 
for  particular  or  temporary  purposes,  but  these 
three  firms  constituted  its  principal  life  and  its 
controling  power. 

THE    OPERATIONS. 

The  plan  of  operations  by  the  "Algerines"  and 

their  openly  avowed   purpose  was   to    m^ke  a 

j  monopoly  in  themselves  of  the  goods  in  w-hich 

i  they  traded — which  they  bought  and  sold.    It  re- 


quired  capital,  as  well  as  credit,  experience,  tnct, 
skill  ami  perseverance;   but  all   tlicso  wore  pos- 
sessed liy  theonterprisinj:  •:eiUleiiien  who  believed 
that  tliey  had  a  rif,'ht  to  control  the  niaritet,  il 
they  could  do  so,  of  their  own  articles  of  trade. 
If  a  carjio  of  tea  arrived  to  Theodore  Lyman,  or 
James  &  Tiiomas  H.  rerkins,  who  were  the  ^reat 
China  (roods  importers  of   that  day,  tliey  wouhl 
obtoin  the  price,  and  purchase  the  whole;   and  it 
was  the  same  with  other  imports.   West  India 
iroods,  dry  fruit,  spirits,  wines,  and  whatever  they 
dealt  in.  and  they  kept  their  floods  unless  they 
could  obtain  their  prices.    They  operated  largely 
in  New  York,  which  was  one  source  of  complaint 
against  them,  and  assisted    to  keep  prices  steady 
there  for  all  their  articles  as  well  as  in  Boston. 
At  one  tiino.  a  carjjo  of  tea  arrived  unexpectedly 
at  New  York,  and  the  monopoly  had  a  full  supply 
on  hand,  but  the  "Al;?erines"  did  not  hesitate  as 
to  what  should  be  their  proceedings  in  the  matter. 
Some  of  them  went  to  that  city  immediately, 
purchased  the  cargo  of  tea  and  took  it  out  of  the 
market.    They  were  bold  speculators  as  well  as 
active  merchants,  and  it  took  a  good  sum  of 
money  in  those  days  to  make  such    wholesale 
purchases.    A  cargo  of   rum— which  was  a  great 
article  of  trade  in  former  days— of  sugar,  coffee  or 
molasses  was  very   easily   managed    by    them, 
though  they  might  not  be  in  want  of   either. 
Their  object  was  to  control  the  market,  and  they 
did  it.     Though  they  were  professedly  enemies 
to  auction  sales  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attend 
them  when  their  interest  required  it,  and  John 
Tyler  would  sometimes  stir  np  his  bidders  when 
he  had  a  cargo  sale,  or  large  lots  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  merchandize,  and  startle  them  with  the 
exclamation,  "Look  out,  or  they  will  all  go !    The 
'Algerines'  are  on  the  coast!"    The  soubriquet 
was  as  well  understood  as  were  the  real  names  of 
the  members  of  the  combination. 

THE    RESULT. 

The  monopoly  lived  and  flourished  for  several 
years,  but  like  all  such  combinations  came  to  an 
end,  through  the    force   of    circumstances,  the 
1  changes  of  time  and  modes  of  doing  business. 
Usually  such  enterprises  as  the  endeavor  to  carry 
heavy  goods  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of    the 
;  markets,  and  the  succession  of  one  crop  upon 
another,  ends  with  a  crash,  as  was  the  case  when 
after  one  short  crop  of  wheat,  before  the  great 
reverses  of  1837,  it  was  endeavored  to  keep  the 
price  of  breadstuflfs  up  to  starvation  prices  in  the 
face  of  a  coming  abundant  crop  and  very  large 
and   constant   importations  from  Northern  Eu- 
rope, which  the  monopolists  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase.    It  was  attempted  thus    to    monopolize 
sugar  and  molasses  before  the  crash  of  1857,  but 
this  met  with  a  like  failure.    The  "  Algerines" 
of  1817-20  neither  failed  from  the  effects  of  their 
large  and  at  times  venturesome  operations,  and 
they  did  not  make  their  fortunes.    When  all  their 
concerns— purchases  and  sales — were  settled  up, 
it  was  found  that  they  had  not  acquired  or  made 
but  about  six  per  cent,  in  all  their  extensive 
i  operations.    This  was  no  great  sum  to  realize, 
after  so  much  risk  and  labor,  with  the  concomi- 
i  tants  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  with  it,  of 
course,  a  pretty  good  share  of  obloquy,  whether 
deserved  or  not.    All  the  actors  in  this  drama  of  j 
monopoly  are  dead  but  one.    Mr.  Deniel  Ham- 
mond, of  Beacon  street,  who  has  always  been 
greatly  respected  as  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  a  merchant  of  the  old  school,  is  the 
last  living  representative  of   the   once   famous 


"Algerino"  nierchantH  of  Boston.  The  firm, 
which  was  at  that  time  Whitney,  Cutler  &  Ham- 
mond, was  for  a  long  time  Cutler  &  Hariiinond. 
Mr.  riiny  Cutler,  senior  of  the  firm,  wan  for 
many  years  prcHident  of  the  Atlantic  Hank,  and 
his  rcHidenco  was  the  splendid,  Higliily  inaiiKion 
which  Htood  at  the  Northeast  corner  of  I'earl 
and  High  streets.  Tlic  minds  of  men  change  an 
curiously  as  the  modes  of  transacting  (jusincBH. 
Mr.  Cutler's  firm  probably  sold  more  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  wine  and  cordials  of  all  kinds  than 
any  other  wholesale  house  in  BoHton  during  iti 
existence.  After  ho  retired  from  active  l)u»ineHH, 
he  was  a  temperance  man  of  the  pure  c/>U\  water 
stripe,  a  correspondsnt  of  and  a  coadjutor  with 
Neal  Dow,  the  father  of  the  Maine  prohibiiion 
law.    But 

"Men  oliango  with  fortune,— manners  change  with 
cllmeB; 
Teneli  with  books,  and  principles  with  tloion.'* 

I  THE    WHAUFINOKUS. 

It  would  hardly  be  proper  or  courteous  to  take 
leave  of  Central  wharf  and  its  associations  with- 
out a  mention  of  Mr.  James  M.  Blaney,  its  long- 
time wharfinger.  The  family  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  wharf  from  its  com- 
mencement. His  brother  Charles  was  killed 
while  overseeing  some  part  of  its  construction; 
his  father,  William  Blaney,  took  the  wharf  at  its 
beginning,  in  1817 — was  wharfinger  seven  years, 
and  upon  his  death,  in  1824,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  James  M.  Blaney,  who  held  this  place  of 
much  trust  as  well  as  labor  and  responsibility 
more  than  forty-five  years.  A  man  of  more 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  corpora- 
tion could  not  have  been  found  in  the  country. 
He  was  frequently  at  his  work  until  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  was  out  before  the  stars  disappeared 
in  the  morning.  He  was  careful  to  see  that  every 
vessel  at  his  wharf  was  properly  secured,  and  he 
would  pull  at  the  warp  to  get  a  craft  into  her 
berth  as  zealously  and  efficiently  as  though  that 
was  his  own  peculiar  province.  Very  reticent  of 
speech  at  all  times,  he  was  never  backward  in 
work,  and  he  always  had  the  respect,  though  not 
the  intimacy  of  all  who  became  by  casualty  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Very  little  change  appears  to 
have  come  over  his  bodily  appearance,  with  his 
increasing  years,  and  he  seems  to  be  as  vigorous 
as  he  was  thirty  years  ago,  though  he  has  retired 
to  a  comfortable  retreat  in  Brookline  with  a 
suflSciency  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  aU  his  numerous  acquaintances. 

The  business  of  the  wharf  has  greatly  increased 
with  the  extended  commerce  of  Boston,  and 
steamships  now  occupy  places  where  formerly  • 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  sailing  craft;  and  in  j 
their  present  wharfinger,  Mr. William  E.  Richard-  ] 
son,  the  proprietors  have  a  man  in  accordance  I 
with  the  progress  of  the  times— a  fit  representa-J 
tive  of  such  unexceptionable  predecessors.  1 

OLD  BRATTLE  STREET. 

Some  months  since,  upon  the  decease  of  the 
venerable  Coffin  Pitts  of  Brattle  street,  a  reporter 
of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  in  remarks  relative 
thereto,  said  that  "forty  years  ago  Brattle  street 
was  only  a  pig's  alley"— but  he  probably  knew 
very  little  of  what  he  wrote.  Until  the  present 
proceeding  of  the  tearing  down  of  old  Brattle 
J  street  church,  no  street  in  the  city  has  exhibited 
less  change  for  forty  years— certainly  not  in  any 
business  portion  of  the  city,  saving  its  twin  ave- 
nue of  Market  street,  now  Cornhill.  The  change 
which  age  and  time  produce  are  about  all  the 
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(  hiin^^cs  vhich^liaTo  been  cfTected  upon  oltlior 
within  tliiit  space  of  years.  Forty  years  n(i;o  the 
street  WHS  a  haiulsomor  one  than  it  is  now;  also 
more  fiishionablo.  At  that  tiiiio  Misses  Sniitli 
iinil  llnrrrinp;ton,  who  kept  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  tirst-chiss  boardinn  houses  of  Hoston,  were 
established  in  Brattle  street,  near  its  head,  and  had 
been  there  for  years,  thouijh  tiiey  soon  afterwards 
remove*!  to  the  then  more  fashionalde  locality  of 
I'carl  street.  The  Cainl)ridf^o  "hourlies,"  in 
which  the  collecc  boys  made  their  excursions  to 
and  from  Hoston,  as  well  as  others  who  were 
oblicevi  to  patronize  the  luinberint;  old  vehicles, had 
headquarters  in  IJrattlo  street.  Al)out  that  time 
I'rofessor  John  G.  Palfrey  f^avc  up  the  pastorate  of 
Brattle  street  and  the  present  honored  pastor  of  the 
society,  Pr.  S.  K.  Lothrop  took  his  place,  and 
tbeir  contirojiations,  which  comprised  the  lirst 
class  of  Boston,  did  not  walk  throufiih  a  "  pile's 
alloy  "  by  any  means.  Then  there  was  the  always 
popular  and  cozy  City  Tavern,  which  had  had  its 
name  changed,  as  did  also  the  market  in  its 
proximity  when  the  town  government  expired. 
It  had  been  kept  by  Simeon  Boyden,  who  when 
ho  sold  out  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract never  to  conduct  a  hotel  in  Boston  again. 
His  very  gentlemanly  son,  D  wight  Boyden,  how- 
ever, who  had  not  been  instructed  in  hotel-keep- 
ing, was  selected  as  the  first  conductor  of  the 
Tremont  House,  and  as  N.  P.  Willis  observed,  it 
was  "the  tinest  hotel  in  the  world."  The  senior 
Boyden  did  not  "  keep  "  the  house,  his  bearing 
and  disposition  did  not  qualify  him  for  that  posi- 
tion, but  he  was  the  caterer,  and  in  this  vocation 
he  was  unrivalled. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  who  sncoeeded  Simeon  Boyden, 
was  also  a  very  popular  landlord,  and  the  once 
celebrated  Jack  Downing  immortalized  the  house 
and  gave  what  was  no  more  than  due  credit  to 
the  good  cheer  of  the  landlord,  by  saying,  in  one 
of  his  humorous  papers,  that  "  Mr.  Doolittle  had 
a  Thanksginng  dinner  every  day."  From  this 
house  for  years  ran  Manning's  famous  line  of 
Salem  stages,  which  were  about  as  frequent  in 
their  trips  as  were  the  Cambridge  hourly  coaches, 
though  the  regular  stages  of  the  old  Eastern  line, 
which  ran  through  Salem  to  Newburyport  and 
Portsmouth,  and  connected  with  those  for  Port- 
land and  farther  east,  started  from  the  old  Eastern 
Stage  House,  on  Ann  (now  North)  street,  on  the 
corner  of  Centre  street.  Doolittle's  Hotel,  as  it 
was  much  of  the  time  called,  with  the  old  Marl- 
borough (greatly  changed)  and  the  Patterson 
House  or  Wild's  Hotel  in  Elm  street,  are  about 
all  the  old  standard  public  houses  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  which  remain  now. 

THE    FIRST   IMPROVEMENT. 

Until  the  year  1816,  neither  Brattle  street  nor 
the  present  Cornhill  had  been  laid  out  as  streets, 
'  and  the  enterprise  which  led  to  the  great  im- 
provement was  also  one  of  the  works  of  the  clear- 
headed, active-minded  Mr.  Uriah  Getting.      That 
part  of  Washington  street  which  lies  between 
Dock  square  and  School  street  was  then  called 
Cornhill,  and  between  its  foot  and  the  northerly 
end  of  Tremont  street,  where  are  now  those  two  j 
streets,  in  a  straight  course,  there  was  consider-: 
able  vacant  land  and  many  old  buildings  of  little  j 
value.    In  all  the  way  from  Hanover  street  toi 
what  is  now  the  lower  part  of  Washington  street 
there  was  then  no  regular  avenue  of  travel  save 
Wing's  lane,  now  Elm  street,  and  Dorset  lane 
now  Franklin  avenue,  formerly  nicknamed  Con- 
stables' lane,  as  some  would  call  it.    There  were 


imall  passages  where  are  now  Cornhill  and 
Brattle  street— one  from  Washington  street,  about 
midway  between  Cornhill  an<l  (Joiirt  street,  and 
one  from  Court  street,  adjoining  the  Oriental  tea 
store  estate.  Brattle  street  was  Ilillyer's  alley  to 
what  is  now  Brattle  square,  which  was  then 
Brattle  street.  The  dwcllinu's  and  i>ih(r  buildings 
in  this  area  had  been  put  up  without  any  rcgu 
larity,  and  boys  used  the  space  around  to  play 
hide-and-.scck  and  such  like  games,  as  it  was  quite 
a  labyrinth.  Cornhill  was  a  narrow,  crooked 
lane,  through  which  ladies  and  others  from  the 
west  end  used  to  pass  on  their  way  to  I-'aneuil 
Hall  Market,  and  in  those  days  it  was  not  un- 
cotr.mon  or  unfashionable  for  ladies  of  the  first 
class  to  go  marketing,  and  a  negro  boy  or  man 
was  often  an  accompaniment.  On  the  southwest 
corner  of  this  alley,  about  where  the  umbrella 
store  of  Mr.  Lilley  now  stands,  was  a  large  wooden 
building,  which  had  been  kept  as  a  tavern  and 
refreshment  house  by  Mr.  James  Vila,  who  had 
previously  kept  Concert  Hall,  before  this  house 
had  been  fitted  up  for  him.  Mr.  Vila  had  died, 
and  the  house  was  at  this  time  kept  by  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

PURCHASE   AND   COXXECTIOK. 

In  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
Cotting  obtained  possession  of  all  the  estates 
in  this  area  of  considerable  dimensions  by  pur- 
chase, and  Market  street  was  first  laid  out— as  has 
been  stated  in  accounting  for  its  not  being 
straighter  than  other  old  Boston  streets— in  as 
direct  a  course  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
would  permit.  It  was  fortj'-eight  feet  wide, 
which  was  a  very  respectable  width  for  those 
days.  The  present  range  of  stores  on  the  street 
running  from  Court  to  Washington,  was  put  up 
in  1817,  and  the  erection  of  this  block,  which 
was  four  stories  high,  with  uniform  fronts,  num- 
bering from  1  to  91  on  the  North  side  and  2  to  76 
on  the  South,  measuring  nearly  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  was  considered  a  very 
commendable  enterprise  ^t  the  time.  The  pro- 
jectors at  first  proposed  to  call  their  street  New 
Cornhill,  because  it  was  intended  to  be  devoted 
to  the  same  kind  of  business  for  which  old 
Cornhill  had  been  so  long  celebrated,  but  as  it 
■was  a  direct  avenue  from  the  then  growing  West 
Boston  to  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  it  was  called 
Market  street. 

XXIV. 

GRANITE   FRONT   STORES. 

It  may  be  worth  knowing  that  the  Market 
street  stores  were  the  first  brick  blocks  in 
Boston  which  were  erected  with  granite 
pillars  in  front,  which  fashion  and  convenience 
afterwards  became  so  common,  while  many 
stores,  built  with  entire  brick  fronts  were  altered 
to  conform  with  the  new  and  improved  style. 
The  first  experiment  of  this  kind  which  was 
made  was  upon  the  store  of  the  late  respected 
Edward  Tuckerman,  (Tuckerman,  Rogers  & 
Gushing),  fronting  on  Dock  Square,  making  the 
point  where  Washington  street  commences  and 
Brattle  street  ends.  This  work  was  done  in  1820, 
and  at  the  experiment  was  deemed  a  somewhat 
hazardous  one,  of  substituting  stone  pillars  for 
the  original  brick  walls,  extreme  caution  was 
deemed  to  be  necessary,  and  the  work  occupied 
almost  the  whole  Summer.  Our  modem  mechan- 
ics would  smile  at  the  idea  of  making  so  long  a 
job  cf  it. 

MARKET    ROW — JOHN    LEPIAN. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.-  Cotting  and  his 


iicintcs,  when  thoy  hud  laid  out  Uieir  first  m  w 
j,  ;.  icet,  iiiti'iidcd  tii  ^ivc  it  the  name  of  New  Corn 
hill,  it  hciiiir  ailjiicoitt  to  the  old  Coriiliili,  tuid 
l)elti(f  also  intended  to  take  the  Knnie  trade  of 
wholesale  and  retail  dry  floods,  to  whieli  what 
in  now  the  h)wer  end  of  \\' ash in;:;ton  street  was 
then  speeially  tlevotei.  This  comnioneed,  on 
Market  Uow,  with  the  hirj^o  dry  uoods  stoie  of 
Tuekernian  &  Kuirers,  both  of  whom  jnarritd 
daughters  of  Samuel  Parkman,  u  distlnpuislied 
merchant  and  a  larj^e  real  esuito  owner,  father  of 
Hr.  Georpe  Parkman,  who  was  murdcrctl  on  u 
pieeo  of  property  inherited  by  him  at  the  West- 
end.  This  store  was  numbered  in  "Market  liow," 
whieh  was  the  name  given  to  the  blocks  on  both 
sides  eastward  of  the  bend.  On  the  op])ositc 
side,  among  other  dry  poods  retailers,  was  the 
eccentric  foreigner,  John  Lepean,  whose  queer 
sayings  were  the  fua  of  the  whole  town,  to  which 
ho  ^tood  as  a  sort  ot  Joe  Miller.  Every  witline 
who  maimfacturod  a  joke  endeavored  to  pass  it 
ofl'as  from  the  mint  of  Johnny  Lepean,  as  he  was 
usually  called.  Most  people  who  knew  him  but 
slifthtly  called  him  a  Frenchman,  and  he  had 
something  of  the  bearing  of  a  Frenchman  with 
him,  but  he  was  a  Hessian,  a  native  of  Hesse 
Cassel  or  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  quit  his  home 
early  in  the  present  century  to  escape  military 
service,  to  fiffht  for  any  power  which  the  heredi- 
tary Dukes  saw  fit  to  sell  tho  services  of  their 
subjects  in  the  days  of  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  He  had  a  shop  in  Market  Row,  a  great 
many  years,  and  thouffh  always  considered  a 
icspectable  dealer  and  a  fair  man  to  trade  with, 
he,  was  an  inveterate  romancer  in  his  conversa- 
tions, and  no  person  could  tell  when  he  was 
speaking  of  himself  whether  he  related  truth  or 
fiction.  Talking  of  business  at  one  time,  he  said 
to  an  acquaintance, 

"I  make  seven  hnndied  arid  fifty  dollars  this 
morning  before  I  eat  my  breakfast." 

"  Yon  mean  that  yon  sold  $750  worth  of  goods 
this  morning,  Mr.  Lepean." 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
deis,  saying  "No!  I  make  all  that  clear." 

The  late  Samuel  Parsons,  a  well  known  dry 
goods  merchant,  was  clerk  to  John  Lepean  when 
a  lad.  One  day,  having  made  large  sales  at  the 
shop,  Johnny  was  much  pleased,  and  patting  him 
on  the  shoulder  said—"  Good  boy,  Sam !  I'll  yive 

yon  a  new  hat.    Go  to  Mr. ,  in  Elm  street, 

and  get  one  and  tell  him  to  charge  it  to  me.  Sam 
was  overjoyed,  but  on  Saturday  when  he  was 
about  to  get  his  hat  he  could  not  think  who  was 
the  hatter.  He  applied  to  Lepean,  and  told  him 
he  had  forgotten  the  name  which  had  been  given 
to  him.  "So  have  I!"  said  Johnny,  very  shortly — 
which  was  the  last  of  Sam's  hat. 

As  he  passed  among  some  people  for  a  French- 
man, he  would  sometimes  say  that  he  was  born 
in  Paris,  though  he  had  little  of  the  Parisian  in 
his  appearance.  The  Lepein  watches,  manufac- 
tured at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  were  in  very 
common  use  at  one  time,  and  Johnny  would 
sometimes  say  that  his  brother  made  all  those 
watches.  An  acquaintance  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Russia  once  asked  him  when  he  was 
in  France?  to  which  he  answered, 

"  1  was  never  in  France  in  my  life.    I  am  a 

Prussian,"  (had  he  lived   to  this  day  he  would 

have  been  more  literally  conect,  as  Prussia  has 

^^vallowed  up  the  Hesses),  and  having  begun  to 

omance,  he  continued,  "  I  was  there  in  Prussia 

\\o  years  ago— went  to  see  my  folks;  went  up  to 


St.  I'etcrsliurg  nild  saw  tho  Emperor— fine  look- 
ing man!  beautiful  cityl"  etc.  Johnny  hud  not 
been  out  of  the,  country  since  he  cntcrc  d  it. 

'llic  Ktories  Kild  of  Johnny'H  hayings  and  doinga 
were  multitudinous,  anil  they  have  not  entiiely 
gone  out  of  fa-liioti  now,  for  bin  name  is  htill 
n^ed  to  hang  ji'kcj  upon— some  of  them  of  very 
jaior  muiiu  Inetnre.  Johnny  is  said  to  have  once 
made  his  fortune  before  hreakfust  by  maiking 
/up  the  prices  of  his  g<io<ls,  and  this  joke  is  fre- 
quently ai)plicd  to  traders  now,  win;  are  said  to 
imitate  Johnny  Lepean,  in  this  mode  of  gnawing 
rich.  Another  «tory  was,  that  some  one  told 
him  that  a  trader  who  had  failed  had  made 
money  by  it.  So  Johnny  resolvid  to  fail  too,  but 
ns  he  had  a  comfortable  surjilus  after  paying  all 
his  debts,  he  waj  never  able  to  nnderntand  how 
a  man  was  enabled  to  make  money  by  failing. 
He  was  not  successful  in  his  latter  years,  w  hen 
he  kept  a  small  clothing  store  near  Quincy  Mar- 
ket on  Commerciul  street. 

COBNIIILL. 

Market  Row  may  be  f  aid  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  Cornhill  —  both  are  now  Washington 
street— and  in  their  restricted  dimensions  about 
all  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the  time  was  carried 
on.  There  the  Boston  ladies  of  that  day  went 
through  with  all  their  shopping.  There  were 
some  dry  goods  shops  in  Marlboro'  street,  which | 
was  Washington  street  between  School  and 
Boylston.  Amos  and  William  Lawrence  sold  dry 
goods  in  Cornhill  and  Abbott  Lawrence  was  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Amos  before  he  went  into 
business  with  him.  Isaac  Osgood,  Bartlett  & 
Chase,  Charles  Wtnslow,  Henry  Somes  Low,  Wm. 
H.  Delano,  Drake  &  Dashwood,  Francis  S.  Duri- 
vage,  Baldwin  &  Jones,  John  Fox  were  among 
the  traders.  Josiah  Dow  had  his  famous  "Long 
Room"  on  the  site  of  Joy's  Building,  where  he 
kept  forty  or  fifty  clerks,  and  the  ladies  called 
the  establishment  "  Dow's  cheap  store,"  (its 
common  name).  It  was  full  nearly  all  the  time, 
as  Mr.  Dow  had  a  knack  of  selling  certain  goods 
very  cheap  —as  low  as  cost,  and  some  said  less— 
but  he  made  it  up  by  his  large  sales  of  ditforent 
styles  of  goods,  threads,  etc.,  for  which  he 
charged  the  same  prices  as  was  demanded  for 
them  at  other  stores.  Mr.  Dow  was  quire  a  char- 
acter in  his  way,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Davis  &  Co.,  who  were  the  first  merchants  who 
sold  American  goods  in  the  United  States.  Cot- 
tons and  calicjes,  now  so  abundantly  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in 
New  England,  were  before  that  time  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  France  or  India,  and  it  was 
considered  to  be  a  great  occasion  when  the  "  Long 
Room "  was  converted  into  a  salesroom  for  pro- 
ducts of  domestic  industry,  the  largest  pcTiion  of 
them  being  from  the  power  locms  of  Waltham, 
the  first  established  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Thos.  J.  LobdeU,  afterwards  well  known  as  a 
banker  and  broker,  and  gentltman  of  much  en- 
terprise, engaged  in  railroad  and  real  estate  oper- 
ations, was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Dans  in  this 
pioneer  project  for  the  sale  of  American  goods. 

Messrs.  Lane  &  Lamson,  who  have  been  so  long 
and  honorably  connected  with  the  importation 
and  sale  of  French  eoods,  also  had  their  store  in 
Cornhill  court,  which  then  as  now  was  in  the 
rear  of  Joy's  buildings.  These  firms  are  taken 
cursorily  from  among  the  large  number  who  sold 
dry  goods  in  Cornhill  and  Market  row,  before 
and  after  Market  street,  was  opened.  There  were 
some  wholesale  dealers  in  the  down  streets  of  the 


I  town.  Kiik  Hoott  &  tSons  had  tho  Rroatcst  dry 
I  ijoods  sturii  in  Hoston,  ut  Nos.  "25  and  'Jfi  Siuto 
street.  Tlie  oldrr  Hoott  ciuuo  to  Boston  Konic 
yours  previouslj' with  (!eor;;t!  Pratt,  Ixitli  l)i'in^ 
Knciisli  .lews,  and  it  was  said  tlicy  had  hocn  in 
the  Uritisii  army.  Tliey  otnnienced  as  pfdillcrs, 
and  liy  industry,  enterprise,  economy  and  the  for- 
tune whieh  ai^pears  to  aeeompany  their  people  as 
traders,  they  hoth  aequired  iar^e  fortunes.  J.ewis 
Tappan  &  Co.,  af(erwards  of  New  York,  •were 
wholesale  dry  ^oods  dealers  in  IJroad  street.  U. 
&  I".  Adams,  predecessors  of  tho  old  and  well 
known  dry  jroods  lirni  of  Adams  &,  Homer,  and 
Watcrston,  Pray  &  Co.,  one  of  tho  most  respected 
of  the  old  dry  goods  liouscs,  were  in  Kilhy  street. 

JIAItKlCT   STUKKT, 

with  its  new,  handsome  and  commodious  stores, 
fitted  up  expressly  for  the  dry  Roods  trade,  natur- 
ally drew  into  its  tasteful  blocks  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  principal  dry  goods  dealers  and  shopmen. 
Thither  came  both  the  Lawrence  firms— William 
and  Amos  &  Abbott— Jeremiah  Fitch,  Whitney 
&,  Haskell,  and  a  large  number  of  others  eminent 
in  their  day.  Isaac  Scholfield,  whose  specialty 
was  pelisse  and  habit  cloths,  was  at  No.  57,  and 
the  short  time  famous  James  Brewer  at  No.  85. 
Both  the  Lawrence  tirnis  advertised  tbejr  goods 
by  the  piece  or  package.  The  dry  goods  trade  by 
wholesale  was  not  altogether  concentrated  any- 
where in  the  town.  Cabot  &  Clarke  were  in  Cen- 
tral street;  Hubbard  &  Greene,  in  Kilby  street,  as 
also,  Winslow  ^  Uhanuiog,  avictioneers  and  com- 
mission merchants,  who  bad  laj-ge  Sftleti  of  ppttoo 
and  woolen  goods,  and  also  had  frequently  jion- 
signments  of  tea  and  other  valuable  lines  of 
merchandise.  Those  who  had  laid  out  Market 
street  expected  that  it  would  become  the  great 
business  street  of  the  retail  trade,  with  its  pro- 
portion of  wholesaling  of  dry  goods,  and  they 
had  spared  neither  expense  nor  exertion  to  make 
it  popular.  When  first  opcupled  wjth  t})e  fiph^ 
well-displayed  goods  of  the  dealeis,  \t  was  (ini- 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  handsomest  busi- 
ness street  in  Boston.  Its  very  form  contributed 
to  Its  beauty,  and  to  its  striking  appearance,  the 
compulsivebow  serving  tf)  show  the  goods  to  bet; 
ter  advantage.  It  had  two  sets  of  sidewalks,  with  ' 
stone  pillars,  connected  by  iron  chains  between  '■ 
them,  but  these  were,  some  years  afterwards,  re? 
moved  by  the  city  when  the  street  was  widened 
for  carriage  travel.  All  its  beauty  and  convcr 
nieace,  however,  could  not  make  it  the  business  i 
'street  which  its  projectors  expected  and  desired — 
the  Washington  street  avenue,  though  with  dif- 
ferent names,  was  the  more  popular,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  take  the  trade  from  it.  Mar- 
ket street  was  gradually  changed  into  furniture  ' 
and  such  like  stores.  One  of  its  most  showy  and  j 
elegant  establishments  was  that  of  Mr.  John 
Doggett,  a  most  extensive  dealer  in  carpetings,.! 
looking-glasses,  richly  framed  mirrors,  pictures, 
etc.,  who  was  there  from  the  beginning  and  out- 
staid  about  all  his  earliest  neighbors. 

THE   LAWEENCES. 

The  proeress  of  the  dry  goods  trade  in  Boston 
may  be  fairly  illustrated  by  the  career  of  the  cel- 
ebrated brothers,  Amos  and  Abbotc  Lawrence,' 
who,  for  a  series  of  years,  might  be  set  down  as  its 
most  distinguished  as  well  as  its  most  successful 
representatives.  In  looking  over  the  old  Direc- 
tories of  Boston,  it  is  seen  that  the  elder  member 
of  the  firm,  appears  there  in  1810,  as  "Amos 
Lawrence,  shopkeeper,  31  CoruhiD."  Until  1818, 
this  was  repeated,  when  there  came  a  change  thus 
—"Amos  Lawrence,  dry  goods,  46  Cornhill, — 
house,  5  Sudbury  street."  In  1816,  there  was  a 
more  significant  change  for  then  the  name  of  Ab- 
bot Lawrence  first  appeared  in  the  Directory,  the 


announcement  being — "  Amos  &  Abbott  Luw- 
rcncx),  nierehantH,  Hi  (Central  Hiroel."  No  altera- 
tiiin  in  dwelling.  In  lHl«,  It  t-tated,  "Amos  and 
Abbott  Liiwrencc,  dry  goods,  15  Market  slroct— 
Anios's  house,  Somerset  Ktrcct."  In  1 82.1,  the  lo- 
cality was  the  Hanie,  with  Lambert  Dcxt<r  a.H 
partuer;  the  hou-c  of  Amos  at"  Kayette  place," 
as  that  pait  of  Tremont  street  opposite  the  Com- 
mon was  then  called  which  was  the  western  cor- 
ner of  Tremonl,  and  West  street  where  this  emi- 
nent ar-jl  much  xcspeetcd  uentlctnan  ro.'^ided  for 
many  years  and  until  his  death.  "Abbott's 
house,  Somerset  ttrcet."  Tho  next  year,  1H2G, 
there  was  only  one  change,  which  was  simply  of 
location,  but  that  was  a  ujost  important  one  for 
they  removed  to  the  sightly  warehouse  and  cham- 
bers of  No.  11  Liberty  Square,  where  thi'y  re- 
mained until  1855,  and  where  their  future  great 
business  was  so  thoroughly  estal)li>hcd.  Their 
partner,  Mr.  Dexter,  was  set  down  in  advertise- 
ments as  "  Lambert  Dexter  of  London." 

William  Lawrence,  elder  brother  to  Amos  and 
Abbott,  appears  first  in  the  Boston  Directory  of 
1809,  as  "  shopkeeper,  Si  Cornill,"  and  in  181.3, 
as  ditto  at  No.  82  Cornhill.  In  181.3  he  is  set 
down—"  Dry  goods,  25  Cornhill — house  Southac 
court" — now  eastern  part  of  Howard  street.  In 
1818,  it  was—"  William  Lawrence,  dry  goods,  7 
Maiket  street."  In  1820,  it  was  the  same—"  house. 
Green  street,"  In  1821,  "  English  goods,  25  Mar- 
ket street— house  Bulfinch  street."  In  1822-2.3, 
the  firm  was—"  William  and  Samuel  Lawrence, 
No.  25,"  and  in  1823,  "  No.  31  Market  street," 
but  the  trade  was  forsaking  the  location,  and  in 
1825,  the  Directory  gave — "  William  and  Samuel 
Lawrence,  English  goods,  41  Kilby  street."  In 
1827,  "William  &  Samuel  Lawrence  &  Stone, 
83  State  street;  William's  house  No.  3  Bulfinch 
street.  In  1841,  William  Lawrence  had  retired, 
and  the  firm  was  "  Lawrence,  Stone  &  Lawrence, 
(the  last,  Amos  Abbott,  son  of  the  senior  Amos.) 
Samuel  Lawrence  was  the  only  unsuccessful  mem- 
ber of  this  otherwise  most  fortunate  family,  of 
what  might  well  be  termed  "  merchant  princes." 
Amos  Lawrence  was  princely  in  his  benefactions. 
Abbott  Lawrence  was  a  prince  in  his  bearing — 
his  courteous  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  polite- 
ness and  suavity.  He  held  during  the  Taylor  ad- 
ministration the  office  of  United  States  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  as  one 
of  nature's  noblemen,"  was  fitted  to  associate 
with  titled  or  hereditary  peers,  in  whose  veins 
might  run  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 
Mr.  William  W.  Stone,  of  this  firm  was  a  gentle- 
man greatly  respected  by  the  dry  goods  trade 
and  the  whole  community,  for  his  business  integ- 
rity and  courtesy,  as  well  as  for  his  kindness  of 
heart  and  many  private  virtues.  He  left  Boston, 
and  was  understood  to  be  resident  in  New  York, 
after  his  house,  which  had  been  one  of  the  first 
in  the  city,  had  fallen  into  misfortune. 

JAMES   BREWER. 

One  of  the  most  active,  lively,  go-a-head  en- 
terprising, business-like  Y''ankee3  which,  ever 
flourished  in  Boston  was  James  Brewer,  of  "  No. 
85  Market  street,"  in  the  first  years  of  its  estab- 
lishment. His  store  was  very  near  the  head  of 
the  street,  where  now  is  a  large  "  kitchen-fur- 
nishing warehouse"  numbered  87,  and  running 
back  to  Brattle  street.  Mr.  Brewer,  in  imitation 
of  Josiah  Dow,  called  his  store  "  Brewer's  Long 
Koom,"  but  it  was  universally  known  as  "Brewer's 
cheap  store."  It  was  filled  the  whole  time  with 
customers,  and  he  had  a  little  army'of  clerks. 


AU8  the  cbnsfunt  reiimrk  tliiit  "  IJrcwcr  sold 
mioiis  at  less  than  cost,"  and  lio  did  an  immcncc 
retail  business,  usint;  all  tlic  nunU'in  ap)iliances— 
ciKulatiutf  liand-bills,  and  kocpint;  (laininn  ad- 
verti!>enicnts  constantly  in  tlio  newspapers.  These 
tfcnorally  had  a  scrap  ol  rhyme  upon  thcni,  and 
both  wore  adorned  with  the  li^jnre  of  an  cajole, 
having  in  his  beak  the  motto,  "  Don't  fort,'et  the 
I  nunibor,"  with  "  85"  in  most  conspicuous  type. 
"Jimmy  Ihewer,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  and 
bis  fashionable  or  popular  store  constituted  a 
HrPBt  feature  of  Market  street.  When  John  N. 
Mrtlhtt,  the  once  famous  Methodist  Church  revi- 
valist, tlrst  made  his  appearance  in  Boston,  and 
all  the  town  flocked  to  hear  the  eloquent  sensa- 
tionalist who  had  turned  Providence,  if  not  all 
Rhode  Island,  topsy-turvy,  and  was  doinj;  the 
same  in  Boston— stirring  up  younj;  and  old,  most 
particularly  the  former— and  tjathering  in  con- 
verts by  hundreds,  Mr.  Brewer  became  alFected  by 
his  fervid  eloquence,  and  went  forward  with  the 
multitude  of  others,  who  were  anxious  to  receive 
\  salvation.  He  became  a  sudden  follower  of  Mr. 
Mrtffltt,  who  was  So  pleased  with  his  neophyte 
i  that  he  invited  him  to  sit  with  him  in  the  pulpit 
•  one  evening  at  the  church  in  Bromfield  lane.  The 
j  meeting  house  was  crammed,  as  usual  during 
Mr.  MatHtt's  ministrations,— Many  were  present 
through  curiosity  and  some  from  a  motive  less 
laudable,  and  the  appearance  of  Jemmy  Brewer 
in  the  sacred  desk  by  the  side  of  the  great  revival 
preacher,— of  the  well-known,  foppish,  bustling 
shopkeeper  of  No.  85,  was  with  the  religiously 
indifTerent  a  matter  of  risibility  rather  than  of 
proper  respect  or  devotion.  It  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  make 

"  Those  who  came  to  scoff  remain  to  pray." 
The  favored  proselyte,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  bore  himself  modestly,  respectfully 
and  to  appearance  devoutely  in  the  face  of  the 
wondering  and  partly  amused  crowd,  many  of 
whom  believed  that  it  was  the  exhibition  of  some 
new  advertising  dodge  or  experiment  for  the  en- 
terprising proprietor  of  No.  85.  A  great  many  of 
Mr.  Maffltt's  proselytes  were  but  transitory  con- 
verts, and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Brewer  was 
among  the  latter,  his  impulsive  nature  being 
easily  acted  upon,  while  religion  was  not  set  upon 
his  mind  as  upon  the  "  rock  of  ages.,'  His  prac- 
tice of  underselling  all  the  trade  for  the  sake  of 
doing  a  great  business  did  not  prove  to  be  pros- 
perous in  the  end,  for  he  failed  in  his  business, 
and  died  sometime  afterwards. 

scollat's  buildixgs. 
The  Scollay  buildings  occupation  of  the  square 
between  Tremont  street,  Pemberton  square, 
Cornhill,  Court  and  Brattle  streets,  was  described 
in  all  the  old  maps  of  the  city  as  extending  from 
very  near  to  the  junction  of  Court  and  Tremont 
streets— where  is  now  the  well-known  grocery 
establishment  of  S.  S.  Pierce— to  the  proximity 
of  Hanover  street,  a  sort  of  tongue,  running 
nearly  that  distance,  when  this  enterprise  was 
projected,  but  was  afterwards  curtailed.  The  old 
buildings  where  this  tongue  or  scrap  of  land 
were  two  stories  in  height  on  the  West  side  and 
three  stories  on  the  East,  and  after  their  first  cut 
off,  upon  the  South  end,  the  remainder  were 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  another  story. 
After  Market  street  was  built  in  1817,  part  of  the 
building  in  the  east  end  ot  Scollay's — long 
famous  as  Master  Carter's  school,  but  which 
became  private  property  March  4,  1793— was 
taken  down  to  make  the  passage  free  from  Tre- 


mont Htrcet  into  Market  Btrcct.  This  whh 
probably  the  first  cut-ofT  wlilcli  was  ever  mode 
from  this  iriublcHomc  little  block,  which  has 
biTn  oc<upicd  fur  an  extensive  vuricty  of  modes 
t)f  business,  the  conductors  of  which  soucht  a 
refuge  or  wished  to  make  a  display  there,  for  it 
was  never  without  a  full  aHsorlment  and  compli- 
ment of  tenants.  Some  of  the  most  respectable 
BoKtun  family  grocers  occupied  stores  in  Scollay'a 
Buildings  before  it  became  common  to  distribute 
their  business  so  much  more  generally  throughout 
the  city.  The  un,siglitly  structure  has  been 
wliolly  removed  finally,  to  the  groat  exultation 
of  all  its  neighbors,  who  were  so  tired  of  ita 
annoying  and  unsightly  presence  that  they 
evinced  no  respect  for  its  a^e  or  antiquity. 

THE    OLD    OCCUI'ANTS. 

Some  of  the  oldest  occupants  of  Scollay's 
Buildings,  before  and  since  the  establishment  of 
Market  street  or  Cornhill,  are  very  well  remem- 
bered now.  Mr.  Joseph  Bridge,  whose  grocery 
and  seed  store  stood  opposite  the  head  of  Brattle 
street,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  of  gro- 
cers, who  wore  the  ruffled  shirts  of  the  men  of 
his  day,  was  a  long  time  resident  of  Temple  St., 
and  after  the  decease  of  Major  Melville,  of  revo- 
lutionary and  Boston  tea  party  memory,  "  the 
last  of  the  cocked  hats,"  and  his  estate  on  Green 
street  was  converted  into  modern  dwelling  houses, 
Mr,  Bridge  had  one  of  them.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Directory  was  in  1809,  "  Joseph 
Bridge  retailer.  Court  street,"  and  he  was  there 
thirty  years  or  more.  His  neighbors  were  of  still 
greater  notoriety,  being  in  1813,  Oallender  & 
Sprague,  who  were  brothers-in-law,  Wm.  B.  Cal- 
ender, and  Charles  Sprague,  the  latter  the  ac- 
complished poet,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  never  wrote  a  line  which  was  not  pleasant 
an4  prpfttable  to  read.  He  retnained  there  till 
1816,  when  lie  became  of  tne  nrm  of  Hunt  & 
Sprague,  of  Broad  street,  and  remained  until  1820, 
when  he  was  made  clerk  or  teller  in  the  old  State 
Bank,  and  when  the  Globe  Bank  was  established 
in  1824,  the  excellent  poet  was  appointed  cashier, 
a  most  rare  instance,  as  financiers  are  not  gen- 
erally t^ken  frpi^  the  class  of  gertt^emett  who 
coin  "gpl(|e^  numbers,-  it^  their  imaiiinatiqns, 
bi^t  are  prone  to  tie  deficient  in  t^e  sterling,  mat- 
ter of  fact  qualities  which  are  required  iii  the 
manager  of  a  bank  with  $1,QOD,000  of  capital. 
Jjong  and  honorably  did  Mr.  Sprp.g^e  sustain  his 
rpgppnsitile  pos;tii:i,n^  ret|nng'  froip  it"  in  1820, 
tieing  supceedefi  by  his  son,  arid  he  still  resides  in 
,hiQ  mansion  in  Washington  street,  a  cheerful  and 
1  universally  respepted  octogenar|an,  who  h^  out- 
lived the  greater  portion  of  his  olci  familiars. 

BCOlLAY  BT3ILDING   OCCUPANTS. 

Mr.  Callender,  who  remained  at  the  old  stand 
a  good  many  years  after  the  retit'emeiit  of  Mr. 
Sprague,  and  until,  he  ietnoVed  to  Tremont  row, 
always  kept  a  first-class  store,  reckoning  among 
his  customers  many  among  the  old  familiesv  His 
store,  with  that  of  Daniel  L.  tJibbens,  in  Wash- 
ington street,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  and 
that  of  George  Murdock, — succeeded  by  A.  A. 
Wellington  &  Son— so  long  a  standard  in  Market 
square,  were  for  many  years  the  favorite  sources 
of  supply  to  hotels  and  the  first  families  of  the 
old  town  and  city.  It  is  so  recently,  since  he 
passed  from  among  us— he  died  last  year — that 
he  is  fully  remembered  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
'\  community,  particularly  at  the  West  End,  as  one 
of  the  old  standards  of  Green  street.  His  ex- 
treme nicety,  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  fas-  ^ 
tidiousness,  which  were  visible  in  every  depart-  j 


nientof  liis  Ixisincss,  as  well  as  liis  lionorul)lo 
and  correct  (Icporiincnt  tliiou^'liout  his  life,  arc  in 
thorccolkriiou  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Lcnch  &  Morrison's  thread  store,  ns  it  was  (rcn- 
orally  ealleil,  was  another  i)opular  cstahlishmenl 
of  the  olil  builtliniis,  and  was  nunil)ercd  'M  Clourt 
street,  hcinn  opposite  to  Concert  Hall.  It  was  a 
warehoiiso  of  ladies  lialtadasheries— a  variety 
sloro  of  coods  of  most  kinds  of  (IndinKH,  etc, 
such  ns  were  needed  in  families,  and  was  exten- 
sively patroni/.ed  from  the  West  and  North  JCnd. 
A  (treat  deal  of  business  has  heen  done  in  the  old 
buildinps  by  several  fjenerations  of  15ostoniaiis, 
before  they  were  finally  swept  away  by  the  im- 
provement of  last  year. 

The  ono-story  edifice  at  sonthcrn  end  of  the 
block,  which  was  removed  for  the  Market  street 
improvement,  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Robert 
New,  the  barber,  amonf;  others,  and  was  num- 
bered 18  Court  street.  In  181G  he  removed  to  No. 
Si,  next  beyond  Leach  &  Morrison's,  also  oppo- 
site Concert  Hall.  Temberton,  or  Gardiner 
Greene's  hill,  in  the  rear,  was  at  such  elevation 
that  it  was  common  for  youngsters  to  stand 
there  and  look  over  the  low  buildinj^s  occupied 
by  Leach  &  Morrison,  and  Bobby  New,  to 
see  the  dancers  in  Concert  Hall,  which  was 
in  those  days  a  favorite  place  for  assemblies, 
with  its  two  halls  in  front  and  rear,  that  in  the 
latter  being  used  for  schools  or  small  parties,  or 
as  a  drawing-room  for  ladies  when  the  handsome 
front  hall  was  occupied  by  the  large  parties  which 
used  to  enjoy  themselves  upon  its  springy  floor. 

TUB  ENGINE-nOUSE    LOT. 

The  passage  on  the  west  side  of  Scollay's  Build- 
ings was  but  little  used  for  carriage  travel  on  ac- 
count of  its  narrowness  and  the  declivity  of  the 
hill.    Teams  which  were  bound  up  Tremont  street 
from  Hanover  street  or  the  west  end  of  Court 
street,  about  always  went  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
there  was  a  parapet  of  three  or  four  feet  between 
the  east  and  west   side.    The   hill  was  not  cut 
down  until  the  administration  of  Mayor  Quincy, 
in  whose  eyes  all  such  excrescences  were  abomin- 
ations.   At  that  time  also  the  Mayor  wanted  a 
lot  on  the  west  side  for  his  favorite  Philadelphia 
engine,  No.  18,  as  it  was  a  good  starting  place 
for  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  "  tub."    Dr.  Samuel 
Shurtleflf,  uncle  to  the  ex-Mayor,  had  an  estate  on 
the  west  side,  andTUiayor  Quincy  wanted  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  his  yard  or  garden  for  the  engine 
house.    The  doctor  would  not  sell  a  part  of  his 
estate— he  said  that  would  spoil  the  whole— and 
the  Mayor  asked  what  he  valued  the  whole  at. 
He  was  told,  and  Mr.  Quincy  purchased  the  whole 
estate  for  the  city — he  never  speculated  person- 
ally in  property  to  be  benefitted  by  improvements. 
That  virtue  was  not  in  practice  in  his  govern- 
ment.   But  he  saw  the  value  of  the  property  bet- 
ter than  Dr.  Shurtleflf  did,  and  after  the  small 
city  lot,  so  long  used  for  an  engine-house,  was 
taken   out,    the   latter,   on   looking   round   for 
another  estate  saw  bis  mistake,  and  he  purchased 
back  his  property  at  a  city  sale,  paying  a  higher 
price  for  the  diminished  property  than  he  had 
obtained  for  the  whole.    It  is  singular  that  Mr. 
Quincy  never  made  a  mistake  in  his  valuation  of 
Boston   property^  present  or  prospective.    The 
ngine  house  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  was 
Ksed  a  great  many  years  by  fire  companies,  No. 
^  and  19,  and  when  the  city  wanted  it  no  longer, 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Brigham,  the  proprietor  of  Concert 
Hall,  became  the  purchaser,  at  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  high  price  then  for  the  little  lot,  which 


has  probably  dout)lcd  In  value  since  that  time. 

TIIK    IIUST    KMCI'MANT. 

Among  the  temporary  occupants  of  the  vacant 
spots  in  the  neighborhood,  before  lHi7,  were  oc- 
casional exhibitions  of  zoological  shows,  which 
at  that  time  had  not  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
mcnagericH.  First  carnc  single  beasts  orcouplcH; 
then  the  "Grand  Caravan,"  and  lastly  the  "(irand 
Menagerie."  In  a  vacant  lot  near  where  is  now 
the  Southwest  corner  of  Cornhill,  about  the  year 
1810  was  exhibited  in  a  tent  or  shed  put  up  for 
the  purpose  the  first  elephant  which  was  ever  on 
show  in  the  United  States.  "Betsey,"  as  she  was 
called,  was  considered  to  be  a  marvellous  curiosi- 
ty, not  only  by  the  juveniles,  who  were  astonished 
and  delighted  at  her  huge  appearance,  her  train- 
ing and  her  tricks,  but  also  by  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  The  whole  town  went  to  see  her, 
and  the  boys  would  take  apples  and  cakes  with 
them  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  dispose  of 
such  welcome  gifts.  She  would  insert  her  trunk 
into  visitors'  pockets  and  extract  therefrom  fruits 
and  other  delicacies;  would  draw  a  cork  from  a 
junk  bottle  of  water  and  discharge  the  contents 
into  her  capacicns  mouth,  and  play  many  tricks 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  by  the  visitors  before. 
Her  negro  attendent,  who  appeared  to  be  a  native 
African,  was  also  a  curiosity  in  his  way — he 
would  talk  to  Betsey  as  though  she  were  his  pet 
sister,  would  sing  to  her,  holding  her  by  the  tail 
the  while,  and  swinging  it,  while  she  would  lift 
one  after  another  of  her  huge  feet  as  if  she  was 
methodically  dancing  to  his  tunc. 

CONCEKT   HALL 

is  another  of  the  old  Boston  institutions  which 
the  steady  march  of  progress  has  entirely 
changed  from  its  original  uses  and  destination. 
The  building  was  more  than  half  a  century  older 
than  the  old  Exchange  Coflfee  House,  in  its  origi- 
nal construction,  and  outlived  the  new  Exchange 
Coffee  itself.  The  first  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was 
burnt  in  1861,  was  only  fourteen  years  older  than 
Concert  Hall,  and  the  present  "Cradle  of  Liberty" 
is  of  less  antiquity.  Within  a  few  years  its  old 
characteristics  have  entirely  departed,  and  the 
building  is  entirely  given  up  to  purposes  of  trade. 
Its  nanae  indicated  its  original  character  and  the 
intentions  of  its  projectors.  The  building,  though 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  have  been  attached 
to  the  estate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  is  of  older  date  than  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  having  been  erected  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Deblois,  a  musician,  for  the  purposes  of  concerts, 
dancing  and  other  like  entertainments  in  1756. 
At  that  time  the  Northend  might  be  considered 
the  "  court  end"  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and^ 
Concert  Hall,  which  was  described  as  a  "  hand- 
some building,  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  street," 
was  in  a  very  proper  and  genteel  locality,  for  the 
uses  to  which  it  was  designed,  and  also  in  about 
the  center  of  the  town,  though  it  did  not  possess 
all  its  later  style  of  magnificence.  For  more  than 
half  a  century,  however,  it  was  the  principal 
dancing  assembly  and  concert  hall  in  Boston,  and 
afterwards  the  building"  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved at  a  very  great  expense,  and  was  proba 
bly  the  most  popular  house  of  entertainmen  out- 
side of  the  hotels,  in  the  town  and  city  of  Boston. 
In  a  description  given  of  the  improved ^difi^ce^^ 
is  stated  that  "  the  front  hall  is  about  60  feet  by 
80,  in  the  second  story,  and  is  j  ustly  admired  for 
its  correct  proportions  and  the  richness  of  its 
architecture.  It  is  highly  finished  in  the  Corin- 
thian style,  with  an  orchestra,  and  the  walls  are 
ornamented  with  superb  mirrors.    In  the  rear  is 
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Another  hull,  on  tiic  snnio  story,  nnisiicd  in  pliuicr 
Hiyle,  and  well  fi\kiil;itO(l  fur  imlilio  cntt'rtniii- 
nicnts  and  luriic  purtios." 

In  this  (irnnd  old  linll,  and  tliat  wliiili  was  cn- 
Iar(rcd  and  inudo  over  anew  to  meet  tlio  demands 
<if  the  tujilc  and  fashion  of  tlio  times,  have  llie 
'ihors,  (irandniothers,  tireat-jirandmotiiors,  and 
\in  j;reat-t:reat)irandntother.s  of  some  of  the 
belles  of  Boston  of  the  present  da.v,  as  well  as 
their  sires  of  the  same  dcurees  taken  their  lirst 
steps  in  the  Terpsichorean  art,  and  also  have 
duneod  away  the  hours  of  nijiht,  and  many  have 
met  there,  in  the  partner  of  the  dance,  the  future 
partners  of  their  lives,  seeing;  each  other  for  the 
lirst  time 

"At  tho  Assembly  hall— 

There,  whoro  tho  sound  of  (Into  and  Uddlo 
Gave  tigiial  sweot,  in  that  old  hall. 
Of  hands  across  and  down  tho  niliidlol" 
The  halls  and  other  rooms  of   tho  house  were 
always  in  request  for  public  and  private  meetinn;s 
for  military,  and  Fourth  of  July  dinners,  and 
other  such  patherin^cs,  as  also  for  political  meet- 
ings in  times  of  excitement.    There  have  been 
floods  of  eloquence  poured  forth  there  at  various 
times  and  upon  various  occasions.    The  longest 
occupant  of  Concert  Hall  after  its  improvement 
was  General  Amherst  Eaton,  who  was  also  the 
owner  of  the  Washington  House,  near  the  Rox- 
bury  line.    lie  leased  it  lor  a  large  number  of 
years,  and  Mr.  Peter  B.  Brigham,who  afterwards 
became  its  proprietor,    was    General     Eaton's 
tenant  forty  years  ago,  and  sold  oysters  in  the 
basement  on  the  Hanover  street  side.    The  whole 
building  is  now  given  up  to  various  purposes  of 
trade. 

The  Concert  Hall  property  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  the  late  Francis  Amory, 
Esq.,  for  a  century,  and  the  trustees  of  his  estate 
now  hold  it  for  his  heirs.  Mr.  Peter  B.  Brigham 
has  leased  it  twice  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
holds  the  lease  now,  though  since  the  city  cut  off 
the  Northern  corner,  in  the  great  Hanover  street 
improvement,  the  Chipman  carpet  firm  under- 
leases the  property.  The  days  of  its  genial  and 
jovial  glories  are  over.  It  has  had  distinguished 
landlords.  Tilly  Whitcomb,  who  accompanied 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  Europe  as  a  sort  of  upper 
servant,  and  was  with  him  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Ghent,  etc.,  kept  the  house  in  1810  and  again  in 
1816  with  "William  Foster.  Whitcomb  afterwards 
^  kept  the  house  at  Neponset  Bridge.  He  was  a 
fffeat  Taf orite  with  the  gentlemeii  of  the  day. 
The  once  famdus  William  jFenno=often  called 
Billy  Feniio— so  long  in  CtJrnhiii  square,  at 
whose  house  it  used  to  be  said  a  beefsteak  would 
be  cooked  better  than  anywhere  else  in  Boston, 
kept  Concert  Hall  for  a  while.  General  Eaton 
was  ft  ttiost  stibslatitial  t;itiiien,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  son  of  the  famous  General  William 
Eaton,  of  Brimfieldj  who  was  consul  at  oCie  of 
the  Barbary  States  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  made  the  Wonderful  march  over  the 
desert  and  captured  Dernej  in  the  interest  of  a 
Tripoli  faction;  ahd  lastly  Mr.  Peter  B.  Brigham, 
who  took  the  house  in  1836,  and  is  knowu  to  be  a 
man  of  mark  as  well  as  a  man  Of  estate. 

THE   FIRST   bhASlTE     BLOCtt. 

Mr*  Cotting  and  his  associates  having  finished 
Market  street,  which  then  as  now  backed  squarely 
and  completely  on  the  south  side  of  what  was  to 
be  Brattle  street,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  lo- 
cality of  their  then  enterprise,  and  in  1S18  the 
work  of  opening  Brattle  street  was  completed. 
It  had  on  its  south  side  the  rear  of  the  Market 


street  storcK,   tho  nmonui  ann   ino    Kitnation  of 
llieir  properly  di  I  not  permit  them   to  niuko  the 
improvement  us  perfect  as  was  naturally  desired. 
But  on  the  north   side  they   erected   an   elegant 
block  of  fourteen  houses,  liuving  a  front  of  hain- 
roered  stone,  three  liundrcd  and   twelve  feet  in 
extent  and  four  stories  hiu'h.    This  was   the  lirst 
!  stone  block  of  Ijuildings  erected   in    the  town  of 
;  Boston.    The  houses  were  greatly  adtnired  then  — 
I  tho    improvement    was  greatly  culot;i/,ed,— and 
j  they  remain  now,   after  an  existence  of  IJfiyfour 
!  years,  without  ornutuent  or  repair  having  been 
expended  upon  their  exteriors,  a  very  respectable 
memorial  of  tho  entcrprize  of  thoso  who  con- 
ceived and    carried   through   tho    improvement, 
comparing  in  appearance  favorably  with  others 
of  the  granite  family  who  have  not  reached  more 
than  half  their  age. 

In  old  directories  of  Boston,  up  to  about  the 
year  1805,  the  street  was  designated  thus:  "  Brat- 
tle street  square— from  the  Market  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Thatcher's  church  to  Elm  street."  In  180G,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards,  it  had  the  same  direc- 
tion, except  that  it  was  by  "the  meeting-house 
to  Elm  street;"  and  this  was  subsequently 
changed  prior  to  1817,  by  the  omissiofl  of 
"  square."  In  this  locality  of  old  Brattle  square 
and  Elm  was  the  first  property  owned  by  the 
famous  corporation  which  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  the  "Fifty  Associates,"  and  this  some- 
what mysterious  company  has  always  held  in 
mort-main,  unalienably,  a  large  amonnt  of  real 
property  in  B tattle  street  and  Cornhill,  and  the 
neighboring  central  portions  of  the  city. 

These  Brattle  street  granite  dwelling  houses 
were  at  the  first  considered  eligible  and  fashion- 
able for  private  residences,  for  gentlemen's  fami- 
lies, but  they  were  to  much  confined  and  were 
in  a  rather  too  busy  portion  of  the  town  to  re- 
main favorites,  and  in  a  few  years  began  tD  be 
given  up  to  boarding  houses,  which  was  very 
natural,  as  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  houses  of  the  town. 
Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield's  enterprise  of  the  purchase 
of  the  old  Brattle  street  church,  which  is  to  give 
place  to  "houses  of  merchandise," — to  splendid 
granite  stores  and  warehouses,  is  the  first  change 
of  t'he  slightest  consequence  which  has  been 
made  in  that  time-honored  locality. 

JOHN    LEPEAN,   AGAIN. 

We  have  had  several  friendly  remonstances  to 
the  effect  that  John  Lepean  was  neither  a  simpleton 
nor  an  ignoramus  —  that  he  was  not  only  a 
humorist  himself,  but  keenly  appreciative  of 
humor  in  others,  and  that  the  droll  observations 
which  are  reported  as  coming  from  him  are  proof 
'  of  all  this.  He  came  here  penniless,  and  he 
amassed  quite  a  respectable  property.  In  1821  he 
was  taxed,  under  the  low  levies  of  those  days, 
about  $3,500  real  and  S2,000  personal  estate.  He 
lived  respectably  and  brought  up  a  family  of 
children  and  educated  them  liberally  at  private 
institutions.  If  he  made  queer  answers  to  what 
might  be  termed  impertinent  questions,  it  was 
done  to  puzzle  his  interlocutor.  For  instance,  at 
one  time  when  the  fire-bells  were  ringing  some- 
one said  to  him  "  Mr.  Lepean,  your  house  is  on 
fire."  He  understood  that  a  joke  was  intended, 
and  replied  that  that  could  not  be,  for  he  had  the 
key  of  the  front  door  in  his  pocket.  It  is  suspected 
that  the  joke  is  older  than  Mr.  Lepean  was.  His 
house  in  High  street,  however,  did  take  fire  at 
one  time,  and  the  firemen  reported  that  Johnny 
had  set  a  trap  for  rats  and  had  left  a  tallow  can- 


illo  burnlnc  to  linht  tlicm  in.  Tlic  rntH  pinnwcd 
ttl  tho  cnndlo,  whi.li  fell  over,  ami  its  llamo  Bot 
iho  house  on  lire.  Whatever  may  l)o  thou;,'ht  of 
the  authcnlitv  of  tlio  ancwloto,  it  was  for  a  lonj; 
titno  a  Kood  currcut  story  told  at  engine  houses 
and  elsewhere. 

An  older  story,  often   referred   to  amoni;  the 
Lepcan  colleetion  of  jokes,  was  that  when  ho  had 
none-horse  chaise  built  for  him,— that  vehicle 
which  was  once  considered  almost  a  necessity  for 
every  respectable  family  in  town  as  well  as  coun- 
try, and  with  its  sint^lo  pair  of  wheels,  particu- 
i  larl'y  adapted  forturninf,^  in  tho  narrow  streets  of 
I  old  IJoston— tho  painter  asked  him  what  letter  ho 
would  have  inscribed  upon  it,  as  it  was  customary 
to  have  an  initial  upon  tho  back  of  tho  carriage. 
Johnny  thouRht  tho  W  was  tho  best  looking,'  let- 
ter in  the  alpiiabct,  and  selected  that  as  his  rep- 
resentative.   If  the  question  was  put  to  him  it 
was  an  impertinent  one,  and  ho  answered  it  in 
kind.    He  was  always  ready  with  an  answer,  and 
as  many  of  those  who  knew  him  think,  of  really 
ready  wit.    His  first  place  of  business   was  in  old 
Ann  now  North  street,  Mr.  William  Barry,  a  hat 
manufacturer,  who  afterwards  had  his  store  in 
front  of  tho  Old  State  House,  kept  at  the  time 
farther  north  on  the  same  street,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  at  the  time  to  put  velvet  tips  under  the 
backside  of  the  brim  of  the  beavers— there  were 
no  silk  hats  in  those  days,— to  collect  the  greasy 
moisture  of  the  hair.    Mr.  Barry  passed  by  Le- 
pean's  store  one  day  with  a  piece  of  the  cheap 
velvet  used  for  the  purpose,  and  was  immediately 
accosted  by  Johnny,  who  wanted  to  know  why 
he  did  not  buy  of  him.    He  would  sell  him  vel- 
vet as  "  cheap  as  he  could  buy  it  up   town,"  he 
said,  and  asked  the  price  of  the  purchase.    Mr. 
Barry  said—"  a  dollar  a  yard,"  which  was  less 
than  the  price.    Lepean  said  he  would  sell  at  the 
same  rate,  and  Mr.  Barry,  observed  in  return— 
"  I  will  take  this  piece,"  pointing  to  one  in  the 
shop  doorway.    The  ready  witted  Johnny  had 
committed  himself,  but  he  immediately  replied, 
"  this  piece  is  sold,"  and  walked  into  his  shop. 
Mr.  Barry  often  laughed  over  the  joke,  which  he 
repeated  when  Lepean  stories  were  beiug  told. 

At  one  time  Johnny  Lepean  was  met  by  an 
acquaintance  as  he  was  coming  np  Long  Wharf, 
having  a  large  and  handsome  fresh  salmon  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  tarred  rope,  which  he  was 
taking  along  with  some  labor,  as  with  his  short 
legs  he  could  not  help  trailing  a  quarter  part  of 
the  fish  on  the  sidewalk,  while  his  face  exhibited 
perfect  beatitude.  The  conversation  began— 
"Ah  Mr.  Lepean!  you  have  a  fine  salmon  there." 
"Yes— very  good  one,"  says  Johnny.  "What 
did  you  pay  for  him?"  "Paid  one  dollar." 
"  Why,  that  is  very  cheap,  indeed,  for  such  a 
salmon."  "Oh!  I  mean  I  pay  one  dollar  a 
pound."  "  But  if  you  had  waited  a  few  weeks, 
you  would  have  bought  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  or  something  like  that  price,  a  pound." 
"  Yes,  that's  the  reason  I  buy  him  now.  I  have 
a  good  ice-chest  at  home,  and  I  keep  him  there 
till  salmon  get  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a 
pound,  and  then  I  shall  eat  him  as  cheap  as 
anybody." 

Johnny's  readiness  of  answer  adhered  to  him 
to  the  last.  In  his  latter  days,  when  he  kept  a 
small  shop  near  the  head  of  Long  wharf,  in  Com- 
mercial street,  an  acquaintance  saw  him  going 
into  it  on  Sunday,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Lepean,  this  is 
the  Sabbath  day.  You  do  not  keep  store  on  Sun- 
-^^, -^ysa?"  Johnny  probably  thought  the  ■ 
question  irrelevant  or  impertinent;  but  he  was  | 


not  to  be  thrown  off  of  hia  usual  Kunrd,  and  ho 
answered,  "1  know  'tis  Sunday,  but  two  years 
Hi{o  my  shop  was  rol)l)e(l  on  Sunday,  and  I  always 
come  in  on  liiat  day,  lock  the  door  and  look 
behind  tho  counter,  and  under  it,  to  soo  if  anyone 
is  Ihero." 

Mr.  Slim  I'arsonH,  his  olil  clerk,  who  was  a 
llourisliing  wholesale  merchant  when  .Fohnny 
iiitd  beconio  rather  "  under  the  weather,"  finan- 
cially, was  fond  of  occasionally  relating  some  of 
Lis  experiences  with  his  old  master,  even  in 
presence  of  the  latter,  who  would  appear  to  enjoy 
tho  relation  as  much  as  any  other  hearer,  but ' 
would  generally  interpose  tho  remark,  "Bad  boy, 
Sam,  to  tell  such  stories." 

FANKUIL    HALL  MARKET. 

It  is  to  bo  presumed  that  every  Boston ian 
knows  the  whole  general  history  of  Faneuil  Hall— 
all  may  not  have  had  knowledge  that  the  present 
building  is  of  less  antiquity  than  Concert  Hall. 
There  was  at  all  times  in  Boston  an  opposition  to 
the  practise  of  forestalling— of  having  middle- 
men come  in  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. When,  in  the  year  1740,  the  grand  old 
descendcntof  the  French  Huguenots,  whose  hand- 
some-portrait hangs  in  the  hall  which  bears  his 
name,  made  an  ofi"er  to  build,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  complete  structure  or  edifice  in  the 
town's  land  in  Dock  Square,  to  be  imp  roved 'for 
a  market,  for  the  sole  use,  benefit  and  advantage 
of  the  town— provided  the  town  would  pass  a 
vote  authorizing  it,  and  lay  the  same  under  which 
proper  regulations  as  should  be  thought  necessa- 
ry, and  constantly  support  it  for  the  said  use— 
a  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of  July  to 
consider  the  proposition. 

The  Moderator  read  a  petition  of  Thomas 
Palmer  and  others  to  the  number  of  310  persons, 
praying  that  the  town  would  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal. There  was  no  division  of  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposition  should  be 
received,  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Faneuil  for 
his  generous  oflFer  was  passed  without  opposition. 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  petitioners  in  favor 
of  having  a  market  rented,  had  exhauted  nearly 
all  the  force  there  was  iu  the  town  in  favor 
of  the  proposition,  for  when  the  question 
came  to  be  decided  whether  the  town  would 
authorize  a  market  to  be  built,  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  only  seven  votes— 367  yeas  to  360 
nays.  The  work  occupied  two  years,  being  com- 
menced September  8,  1740,  and  it  was  finished 
September  10,  1742,  on  which  day,  as  the  old 
town  record  says,'  "Mr.  Samuel  Ruggles,  who 
!  was  employed  in  building  the  market  house 
waited  on  the  selectmen  by  order  of  P.  Faneuil, 
Esq.,  and  delivered  them  the  key  of  said  house." 

FANEf  IL   HALL  AXB  MARKET. 

,     The  formidable  opposition  to  the  building  of  a 
new  market  had  given  way  during  the  time  the 
edifice  had  been  in  process  of  erection,  for  a  town 
meeting  was  called  three  days  afterwards,  on  the 
13th,  which  was  the  first  ever  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
i  and  which  was  a  very  animated  occasion.    Mr. 
I  Faneuil's  original  proposition   to  build  a  market 
I  for  the  town  was  not  accompanied  by  any  offer  to 
(add  a  town  hall    thereto,  and    when    the  people 
'  were  assernbled  for  the  first  time,  within  the  walls 
I  of  the  latter,  as  the  record  says,  "  Hon.  John  Jef- 
fries, Esq."  made  a  motion  that  the  thanks  of  the 
town  be  given  to  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  for  his  noble 
I  and  generous  benefaction  of  the  market-house  to 
the  town,  "which  as  an  instance  of  gratitude  in 
I  the   town  to  its    amiable   benefactor   we  have 


tbouR'ht proper  to  tiKiiscrllic."  'llio  vol*  ifsdf 
wat  very  elaboruto  mul  foitnul,  rwiiini;  that  IV'tur 
Fnneull,  Ksq.  lnul  liocn  K'onaruusly  iilcasnd  tooirer 
at  his  own  fo.st  ami  cliaiicos,  to  croct  anil  »)uil(l  a 
iH.lilo  and  comiilolo  xlructuro  or  oilint't  to  l)ii  ini- 
provf.l  for  a  uiaiUot  for  tlio  nolo  use,  benetlt  an.l 
ii(lvantat:e  of  the  town."  wliU'li  offer  had  hocn  ac 
copti'd.  Ana  "  whereas  he  had  at  a  very  ^reai 
expense,  ereetcd  a  nohlo  atructure,  far  oxewdinj; 
his  tlrsl  proposal,  havinj^  8upura<ldotl  a  spaeioiis 
nud  most  heauliful  Town  Hall  over  it,  and  several 
other  eonveniont  rooms,  it  bea'oted  that  ir.:^\^wn 
do,  with  the  utmont  irratitnde  receive  and  accept 
this  most  "rencrous  and  nohl«  benefaction."  The 
Selectmen  and  lieperosentivos  ol  the  town,  with 
a  larv'e  number  of  the  principal  inabitants,  such 
as  Thos.  CushiuK,  Adam  AViulhrop,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Jaiues  Bowdoin,  etc.,  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  wait  ou  Mr.  Fanouil,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  town  to  tender  him  their  most  hearty 
thanks  for  so  bountiful  a  <iift,  ^'ith  their  prayers 
that  ho  raifiht  be  abundantly  recompensed  with 
thodevine  blessing. 

A  numicr  of  laws  were  prepared  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  market,  and  it  was  voted  that,  "in  tci- 
timony  of  the  to\TTi's  gratitude  to  Peter  Fancuil, 
Esq.,  and  to  perpctiiate  his  memory,  that  the  hall 
over  tlic  market-place  be  named  Faneuil   Hall, 
and  at  all  times  be  called   and  known  by  thai 
name."    Amid  all  and  numerous  changes,  Bos- 
on has  adhered  to  this  honorable  vote.    Another 
testimony  of  respect,  made  at  the  time,  was,  in  a 
vote  that  "  Mr.  Faneuil's  picture  be  drawn  at 
length  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  placed  in 
the  Hall,"  where  it  now  hau^s,  still  an  object 
of  respect  and  admiration.    The  edifice  was  al- 
most a  snmpareii  to  our  ancestors  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  very  brief  delineation 
of  it,  which  may  be  interesting  as  describing  it 
when  first  erected,   says  "the  building  was  of 
brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  measuring  100 
feet  by  40."    It  was  esteemed  one  of    the  best 
pieces  of  workmanship,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
town.    "The  hall  will  contain  one  thousand  per- 
sons, and  there  are  convenient  apartments  for  the 
olBcers  of  the  town,  besides  a  room  for  a  Naval 
Officer  and  a  Notary  Publick."    The  generous 
donor,  who  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  old  town,  did  not  live   six   months 
after  he  had  been  the  suhject.of  such  an  unexam- 
pled Boston  ovation.    The  next  mass  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  second 
time  it  was  opened  for  use.  was  to  express  sorrow 
for  his  sudien  decease.    The  first  oration  in  the 
ancient   buildine  -  was    in     eulogy   upoa   Peter 
FaneuO,  by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  Master  of  the  South 
Grammar  School. 

THE   FANETTIL   aEM8. 

The  grasshopper  which  swings  with  the  wind 
upon  the  cupola  of  Faneuil  Hall,  was  placed  there 
originally  as  a  mark  of  the  town's  gratitude  and  i 
remembrance  to  Peter  Faneuil  for  his  magnificent 
donation  and  to  help  to  keep  his  name  in  per- 
petual remembrance.  On  the  day  that  the  citi- 
zens met  to  listen  to  the  eulogy  upon  their  de- 
parted friend,  they  voted  to  purchase  the  Faneuil 
arms,  elegantly  carved  and  gilded  by  Moses 
Deshon,  to  be  fixed  in  the  Hall.  Every  family 
of  any  note,  at  that  time,  had  its  family  coat-ot- 
arms  painted  or  carved.  The  family  of  Faneuil 
was  among  the  French  Huguenots  that  fled  from 
France  in  1685  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  to 
escape  persecution,  Andrew  Faneuil,  the  father 
of  Peter,  being  one  of  the  refugees.    He  built  a 


lar^o  and  handsome  mansion  In  Tremont  Ktreet, 
near  to  Pembertou  Hill,  in  wiiich   Peter  lived  ni 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  uiiiKiner-houso  in 
the  garden  boro  a  uras.shoppcr  very  himilar  to 
that  on    Faneuil    Hall.      Lieutenant    Govgffnor 
Phillips  owned  and  occupiett   the  mawtnt^  for 
many  years,  but  it  was  swept  away  ut  the  time  I 
of  the  trreat  Peinherton   square  improvement  ol  ' 
1885.    Mr.  I'lant  Sawyer  purchased  the  estate  for 
a  residence  when  he  removed  to  the  Boston  from 
!  Portland  at  the  time  of  this  improvement,  and 
it  was  the  understanding  then  that  the  old  man-  , 
sion  was  to  remain,  but  it  was  too  much  in   the, 
way  of  the  cnterpiise,  and  he  resold  it  and  pur-; 
chased  the  Cobb  estate  in  Beacon  street,  at  the  j 
corner  of  Park  street.    It  is  not  known  why  the 
Faneuils  chose  as  a  family   emblem  or  coat-<jf- i 
arms  the  not  over-prized  grasshopper,  which  is 
not  French  at  all,  in  this  application,  though   it 
has  been  u.sed  in  J>ondon  for  along  time  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  among  trade  associations. 

THK   nUKNIXG   OP   THE   FIU.ST   VAyEVZJ,  HALL. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  first  Fancuil 
Hall  was  destroyed  byfireinlTGl.  In  Januar}' 
of  that  year  there  was  one  of  the  terrible  cold 
"  snaps"  of  weather  which  are  periodically  ex- 
perienced in  our  climate  and  locality.  The  har- 
bor was  almost  full  with  ice,  and  the  docks  were 
frozen  over.  On  the  evening  of  the  1.3th,  when 
the  cold  h^d  been  intense  for  several  day.»,  an 
appalling  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  shops 
opposite  the  North  side  of  Faneuil  Hall  market, 
which  was  then  called  Dock  Square,  and  which, 
as  the  account  at  that  time  said,  "entire!.y  cop- 
sumed  all  the  row  of  wooden  buildings  from  the 
store  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  to  the  swing  bridge."  This  small  bridge 
crossed  the  Town  Dock,  and  was  in  the  street 
landing  from  Merchants'  Row  to  Ann  or  North 
street.  The  buildings  destroyed  belonged  to  the 
town  and  were  leased  to  traders,  some  of  whom 
had  their  whole  property  therein,  most  of  which 

i  was  either  consumed  or  lost.    The  small  craft  in 

'  the  Dock  were  not  much  ijjured,  and  the  fire  did 
not  extend  on  the  north  side,  but  the  fierce  north- 
west   wind  drove  the  flames  south   to  Faneuil 

I  Hall,  and  "  the  whole  of  that  stately  edifice  was 
entirely  consumed  except  the  brick  walls,  which 
are  left  standing."    The  fire  also  communicated 

I  to  a  number  of  shops  improved  for  tradesmen  on 
the  South  side  of  the  market,  and  consumed 
them  also.  All  accounts  which  come  down  to  us 
si;ate  that  this  was  one  of  the  coldest  nights  upon 
record.  The  severity  of  the  weather  was  such 
that  many  persons  could  scarcely  live  through  it, 
and  the  water  which  was  thrown  from  the  en- 
gines congealed  into  particles  of  ice  before  it  fell. 
There  were  no  dwelling  houses  in  the  range  of 
the  fire.  All  movable  articles,  with  the  books 
and  records,  were  saved  from  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
town  resolved  to  repair  the  market  and  haJl,  but 
the  cost  was  great,  and  the  General  Court  granted 
the  inhabitants  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  —  a  convenient  resort  in 
ancient  times.  Some  alterations  were  made,  but 
the  size  of  the  building  remained  the  same,  until 
1805-6,  when  it  was  extended  in  width  to  Sft  feet, 
and  the  third  story  was  added. 

rOEESTALLING. 

The  opposition  to  forestalling  has  been  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  1740,  among  the  citizenr!  of 
Boston,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  complaint 
among  them  in  a  greater  or  less_de^^*eve^ 
since.    In  looking  over  the  old  town  rec6t^s.be- 


I  twcen  1800  and  law,  it  win  do  ODSiarvecf  that  pc- 
I  titions  were  frequently  presented  to  the  Solect- 
,  men  respcctint!;  this  evil,  which  would  sometimes 
ho  hroujjht  heforc  the  pul)lio  town  nieetin;j.;,  and 
referred  to  very  respectahlo  committees.  Ordi- 
nances were  passed  firantini;'  the  whole  of  the 
open  square,  west  of  Faneuil  Ilall  rhavket,  to 
farmers  and  others  from  the  country,  to  dispose 
of  their  produce,  and  penalties  were  provided 
against  any  resident  citi/iCn  occnpyinfj  this  space 
for  the  purpose  of  sellinjz;  produce  which  he  had 
purchased  and  was  disposing  of  at  a  profit.  Very 
sinsiuhir  appear  to  modern  writers  the  names 
which  were  applied  to  those  forestallcrs  in  the 
petitions  and  memorials  which  were  drawn  up 
conccrniuir  them,  and  the  whole  market  subject 
was  a  constant  source  of  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion by  the  Selectmen.  We  take  one  of  the 
votes  passed  by  the  Board  at  this  early  time,  at 
random,  thus: 

"  Voted,  That  this  Board  will  adhere  to  the  reguln- 
tionsnfilio  niarkef,  which  thev  have  Rdopte'i,  siil 
that  Mr.  Gooch  be  iiirec(e  i  to  give  the  choice  ot  stalls 
to  perFons  who  may  first  apcly  therefor,  and  v.ho  will 
Hgree  to  said  regulations,  and  that  all  other  persons 
who  do  not  eiigaee  stalls  for  the  week,  will  be  coDPid- 
ered  as  holding  them  by  the  day,  and  upon  refusing  to 
pay  for  the  rent  of  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  Board, 
that  prosecution  will  commence  against  them  imme- 
diately." 

Mr.  William  Goocb,  mentioned  above,  was  clerk 
of  Faneuil  Hall  market  for  several  years. 

In  1717,  as  the  history  tells  us,  there  had  been' 
frequent  complaints  among  the  inhabitants  that 
they  were  imposed  upon  by  hirckstcrs.  The  sub- 
ject having  been  brought  up  in  town  meeting 
that  year,  a  committee  w^as  raised  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Ac- 
cordingly they  reported  that  to  remedy  the  evil  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  a  public  market,— by  which 
it  was  understood  that  a  market  house  was  in- 
tended. The  report  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
Imajority  of  the  voters,  and  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  committee,  and  they  were  requested  far- 
ther to  consider  the  subject,  and  to  report  at  next 
meeting.  It  •was,  however,  put  over  from  one 
meetins  to  another,  and  was  not  finally  disposed 
of  until  two  years  after  the  first  report.  Then  it 
v,-a3  debated  and  voted  disallowed,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  market  was  kept  in  abeyance  till  17S4. 
The  country  people  were  opposed  to  it,  for,  said 
they,  "  if  market  d.ays  are  appointed,  all  the 
country  people  coming  in  at  the  same  time  will 
-lut  it,  and  Boston  people  will  get  theix  provis- 
ions at  their  own  price." 

THB   FIRST  MAEIET. 

The_  first  menticn  of  a  market  in  Boston  is 
made  in  Governor  Winthrop's  journal  of  March, 
1G34.  There  it  is  stated  that  "  by  order  of  Court, 
^  a  market  was  erected  at  Boston,  to  be  kept  open 
'upon  Thursday,^ the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
being  lecture  day,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first 
records  we  have  of  the  ''  Thursday  lectures"  kept 
up  at  the  First  Church,  in  Boston,  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  At  that  time  Samuel  Cole,  mer- 
chant, set  up  the  first  house  of  entertainment, 
and  John  Cogan,  or  Coggan,  merchant,  the  first 
shop.  The  first  market,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
in  Boston,  stood  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  present  "Old  State  House."  The  Mr. 
Coggan,  who  set  up  the  first  shop  in  Boston, 
lived  on  the  North  side  of  the  market,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  State  street,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  in 
part  by  Fuller  &  Co.,  stock  brokers.  Mr.  Wilson, 
"  the  minister,"  owed  a  lot  with  house,  two  gar- 
dens, a  barn  and  a  yard,  north  and  east  of  Mr. 
Coggan,  to  whom  he  sold  his  store  lot,  and  down 
from  him,  more  than  two  hundred  years,  comes 
the  name  given  to  Wilson's  lane.  Many  ineffec- 
tual attempts  were  made  towards  the  estahlish-j 


mont  of  a  rep:ulai' market  in  Boston  between  the 
time  that  the  Old  State  IIou.sc  lot  was  dcsiL'nated 
for  thi«  purpose  in  1G.11,  and  when  l\Ir.  Funcnil 
erected  his  market  in  1742.  The  project  alwavH 
met  with  opposition.  At  lentrth,  at  a  town  meet- 
ing, in  March,  17'!4,  just  a  century  after  the  first 
market  was  ordered  by  the  town,  a  vote  was 
ohtainc<l  to  choose  a  committee,  to  think  of  and 
assign  three  suitable  places  for  erecting  markets, 
and  the  cost  and  charge  thereof.  The  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject— an  inheritance  of  the 
first  opposition  to  all  forestalling— may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  after  full  discussion,  .017 
votes  were  thrown  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
and  899  against  it.  Another  town  meeting  was 
bolden  in  the  folloving  month  of  April,  when  it 
was  voted  and  ordered  that  three  places  should 
be  asuigued  for  the  aforesaid  markets.  Also,  that 
they  may  be  made  fit  and  commodious  for  the 
1  reception  of  such,  as  from  time  to  time,  may 
I  bring  their  commodities  there  for  sale,  there 
should  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  town  trea- 
sury sei'en  hundred  pounds  to  Thomas  Fitch, 
I  F.sq.,  and  other  most  respectable  citizens,  "to  en- 
able them  to  effect  the  buildings  and  other  neces- 
saries at  the  three  several  plans  assigned  for  that 
,  use."    Further  it  was  voted : 

1  ■  "That  a  piece  of  land, — fronting  on  thema'n  streets 
'  Ifading  to  Roxbury,  known  by  the  name  of  Orange 
street,  over  against  the  house  and  Und  of  Thomas 
Downe  there  measuring  seventy  fept.  is  pitch'ed  upon 
for  one  of  the  places.  That  the  Town's  Ground,  or 
open  space  on  the  Town  Dock  or  Wharf,  commonly 
called  Dock  pquare,  be  another  place.  And  that  the 
open  space  before  and  about  the  Old  North  J^Ieet'Dg-  i 
houee,  is  fixed  upon  and  determined  for  the  third 
place,  where  the  market  is  to  be  kept  and  carried  on."  ■ 
The  language  which  our  ancestors  pitch'd ' 
upon  to  express  their  meaning  was  plain  and  i 
direct,  if  not  ornamental.  The  location  of  the 
second  named  of  these  markets,  which  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  before  Mr.  Peter 
Faneuil  made  his  magnificent  proffer  to  the  town, 
probably  gave  birth  to  the  report  that  the  gift 
of  the  worthy  gentleman  was  a  wooden  structure. 
The  first  named  probably  stood  near  where  the 
Boylston  market  "now  stands,  as  Orange  street 
was  the  name  of  that  part  of  "the  main  street," 
now  Washington  street,  and  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington was  not  known  in  those  days.  A  century 
before  the  citizens  were  settled  all  along  from 
Elliot  street  to  the  majket  at  the  old  State  House 
location,  exceping  only  a  small  green  near  the 
Old  South,  and  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
characters  lived  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
third  location  of  one  of  the  town  market  houses 
of  1631:  was  at  the  North  End,  the  old  North 
Church,  being  at  the  head  of  North  square.  This 
portion  of  the  town  had  begun  to  increase  largely 
in  business  and  population,  so  that  at  that  time 
many  removals  begun  to  be  made  into  it,  and  as 
one  old  writer  says,  this  resulted  in  its  becoming 
"for  many  years  the  most  populous  and  elegant 
part  of  the  town."  It  may  bear  the  former  char- 
acter now,  but  elegance  is  not  the  prevalent  rule 
with  its  mansions,  or  habitations. 

MARKET    REQUIREMENTS. 

Some  time  before  the  project  of  the  erection  of 
the  stone  market  house,  in  Mayor  Quincy's  time, 
was  conceived,  it  became  evident  that  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  accommodations  were  far  two  re- 
stricted for  the  business  which  pressed  upon  it. 
Two  stalls  in  the  centre  of  the  market-were  with- 
out much  external  light,  and  there  was  no  gas  in 
those  days.  The  water  came  up  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  market  where  the  fish  stalls  were  lo- 
cated.   All  along  the  northern  side,  between  the 


market  iiiul  Hic  duster  of  petty  ftucti()nccr.%'  shops, 
ihero  wiisn  slu'd  for  the  sale  of  Yft;ctal)leH.  and 
on  the  eastern  front  there  was  a  eon.siiloriil)le  mar- 
ket, alter  the  open  fashion  of  the  I'liihuicliihla 
Market  and  the  ohl  Washin|j:ton  Market,  of  New 
York.  This  run  up  to  very  near  to  the  Mnnh)ck 
irrocery  store  on  the  square,  north  o(  tiio  okl  Bilo 
Tavern.  Hero  were  the  market  men  who  sold 
poultry,  veal  and  mutton.  The  old  market  was 
not  lariro  enou^'h  to  aceomniodato  them,  hut  they 
JtOTC  ohli;j;ed  to  withdraw  from  their  sheds  i\t 
nifjlit,  fts  tlieir  was  no  prptcetion  for  their  prop- 
erty in  the  open  huildin}:.  When  the  stone  Fan- 
euil  Market  was  built  bolow  the  old  marker,  all 
the  old  stall-holders  went  there,  as  well  as  many 
others,  and  the  old  market  was  closed  and  con- 
verted into  stores.  The  former  was  called  the 
Quincy  Market,  hy  courtesy,  and  there  are  r.o 
good  reasons  why  it  should  have  that  name.  All 
these  outside  market  stalls  were  cut  away.  They 
had  done  good  service  in  their  time— they  had 
alto  afforded  shelter  for  hundreds  of  loafers  and 
vagabonds  at  night,  who,  floating  up  from  the 
wharves  and  docks,  or  gathering  from  other  mis- 
eellanoous  places  had  made  their  home  there  to 
sleep  upon  the  market  shelves. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  square,  opposite  to 
Mr.  Murdock's  grocery  establishment,  and  where 
the  whole  market  arrangement  extended,  was  the 
engine  house  of  fire  company  No.  4,  and  in  the 
doorway  thereof  was  Mrs.  Paine's  little  stand  for 
the  sale  of  nuts,  cakes  and  fruit.    She  was  a  most 
popular  and  respected    middle-aged  lady,  who 
was  very  dignified  as  also  respected  in  her  busi- 
ness, wore  a  turban    upon  her  head,   and  was 
called  'Mother  Paine"  by  the  young  clerks  of  the 
neighborhood,  with  whom  she  was  a  great  favor- 
ite.   When  an  alarm  of  fire  came,  most  carefully 
and  courteously  were  her  tables  and  stock  in. 
trade  removed  from  the  engine  house  doorway, 
for  all  had  a  regard  for  her.    She  made  some 
little  property  by  her  attention  to  business,  and 
through  the  popular  feeling  which  she  always 
had  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  opened  a  high- 
ly respectable  boarding  house  at  No.  1  Tremont 
street— the  afterwards  well  known  Capt.   Josiah 
Sturgis,  of  the  Revenue  Service,  was  one  of  her 
early  boarders,  and  a  gay  young  gentleman  he 
was  at  the  time,  and  she  had  two  daughters  married 
to  gentlemen  of  her  boarders,  who  were  well  es- 
tablished and  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city— one 
on  Central  wharf,  and  the  other  in  the  dry  goods 
trade. 

OTHER  MARKETS. 

The  same  reasons  which  led  to  the  great  Quincy 
enterprise  and  improvement  in  1824,  suggested 
the  erection  of  ot'ier  markets  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  only  one  of  which,  the  Boylston,  is 
now  improved  for  that'  purpose.  In  February, 
1809,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  incorpora- 
ted John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Welles,  Jonah 
Knapp,  David  Townsend,  Daniel  Baxter,  Thomas 
Williams,  Stephen  Thayer,  Ralph  Inman  Reed, 
and  Joseph  C.  Dyer,  as  the  Boylston  Market  As- 
sociation, on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Boylston  streets,  which  was  so  named  in  honor 
of  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  Bos- 
ton merchant  of  the  day,  who  owned  a  large 
property,  extending  from  the  corner  of  Tremont 
down  to  the  Hall  building.  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Boyls- 
ton, and  was  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  his  large 
estate,  which  comprehended  among  other  items 
the  Boylston  Hotel  property  in  School  street,  on 
which  the  Parker  House  was  built.    After  the 


[Tremont  Theatre  whh  built,  in  1K27,  for  William 
'I'elby,  the  IJoylston  Motel   was  much  frc(|iicntcil 
j  by  dramatic  gentlemen,  with   many  of  whom   It 
j  waH  lieadquarterH.    The  IJoylston  munHlon  cisiute 
on  the  corner  of  Tremont  street,   has   ulwiiys  re- 
mained in  the  faiiiily,   and   Charles  Francis  Acl- 
ams,  grandson   of   Uie  old    proprietor,   IiaH   re- 
cently iin|)roved  and  ornamented  it  with   a  very 
splendid  edillcc.    The  market-men  from  the  coim- 
try  used  to  pour  in  over  the  Neck  and  Wjishing- 
ton  street,  and  the  whole  space  around  the  IJoyls- 
ton Mitrkot  was  filled  with  their  wagonn,  from  an 
early  hour  in   the  morning   until  their  time  of 
trading  for  the  day  was  over. 

The  Boylston  Hall  and  Market  property  was 
formerly  owned  by  Samuel  Welles,  F,sq.,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Dyer  purchased  it  of  the  Welles  heirs 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  corporation  for  $20,500. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  S39,CO0, 
besides  the  cupola,  which  was  built  by  subscrip- 
scription  of  the  neighbors  and  occupants  princi- 
pally, while  the  clock,  which  was  placed  there 
more  than  sixty  years  ago  was  a  present  from  Mr. 
Boylston.  The  Handel  and  Ilayden  Society  oc- 
cupied the  hall  in  the  third  story  for  a  great  many 
years  before  they  leased  the  Melodeon,  near  the 
present  Boston  Theatre  site,  and  it  was  intended 
for  concerts,  having  an  orchestra  for  musicians. 

Samuel  Parkman,  Esq.,  in  1810,  also  erected 
the  large  building  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge 
and  Grove  streets,  that  for  many  years  had 
the  name  of  P.-irkmau's  Market,  which  also  had  , 
a  cupola,  and  was  intended  to  accommodate  the 
population  of  the  neighborhood  at  a  time  when 
'provision  shops  were  very  little  known,  and  did 
not  occupy  so  many  corner  lots  and  other  eligible 
places  as  at  present.  The  building  has  for  a 
great  many  years  been  disused  for  market  pur- 
poses, and  was  for  a  Jong  time  occupied  as  an 
organ  manufactory. 

In  1819  David  Sears  and  his  associates  erected ', 
the  large  three-story  brick  building  at  the  bottom  I 
of  Brattle  street  and   running  through   to  Elm 
street,  the  lower  story  and  cellar  were  appro-' 
priated   to  the  sale  of  fresh  provisions,  and  the 
"  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts"  was  established  in  the , 
rooms  above.    The  object  of   Mr.  Sears,  was  to  ; 
benefit  the  real  estate  which  he  owned  in  the  i 
vicinity,  and  he  attempted  to  get  an  act  of  incor- 
poration for  it   through  the  Legislature,  which 
was  opposed  bj'   the  town,   and   therefore   that 
application  was  unsuccessful,  though  the  "  Fifty 
Associates,"  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  after- 
v/ards  obtained  a  charter.    When  the  city  govern- 
ment   was     formed     the     proprietors     gave   it 
the  name  of    the  "  City  Market"  —  city  being 
the    most  popular  adjective  of    the  day.      Mr. 
Sears  afterwards  offered  to   give  the  building  to 
the  city,  with  certain  conditions  and  restrictions, 
but  the  city  government  refused  the  offer,  which 
is  said  to 'have  carried  with  it  the  requirement  of 
some  aoniinal  rent. 

XXVII. 

'  THE    MARKETS. 

The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the 
prices  of  all  rents  of  places  of  business  in  Bos- 
ton, as  well  as  in  dwellings,  rates  of  living,  etc., 
at  this  time  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, may  be  illustrated  as  well  in  the  rents  paid 
for  stalls  in  the  market  as  by  any  other  analogy. 
After  old  Faneuil  HaU  Market  had  been  enlarged, 
as   has   been   mentioned,  in  1805-6,  we  observe 
among  the  minutes  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  latter 
year,  Jnne  20th,  that  it  was  "  agreed  to  lease  the 
stalls  in  the  new^  part  of  Faneuil  HaU  Market; 
.  each  stall  he  put  up  to  lease  of  fifty  cents  a  v/eek, 
j  and  the  highest  bidder  over  that  snm  to  have  the 
[  right  of  choice." 


'  I. 


ihr  pi, '-.■III  ,;,i'  ,    ..  ''    :i   tl:''  I'M  •■■  il    :>     l:ill  in 

I'cul  iniiikci  licii ..'  1  l.M  I,,', I  iipHM  111'  lost  as 
a'lortunc  in  tlio  prospeciivo  l)y  any  intclli^icMit 
younn  niiukctuicn,  the  "  put-up  "  price  ol  lilly 
cents  a  woi'li,  appears  to  l)e  absurdly  insiyinidoant. 
The  stall-occupiers  of  those  days  could  scarcely 
have  the  fnco  top  load  the  hlf^h  character  of  their 
rents,  for  demanding  extravu;,'ant  jirices  for  their 
produce,  but  the  institution  of  cheap  or  gratui- 
tous market  rents  was  always  a  great  point  with 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Boston,  tliou|j;h  those 
of  the  city  may  not  have  followed  the  wholesome 
example.  From  the  earliest  day  that  a  market 
for  produce  was  conceived  of  in  old  Boston  down 
to  late  years,  the  people  were  in  favor  of  free  or 
cheap  markets,  and  they  so  expressed  themselves 
at  all  suitable  opportunities. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

At  the  time  the  proposition  for  the  construction 
of  the  New  Faneuil  Ilall  Market,  and  the  adjacent 
improvements  therewith,  was  under  discussion  by 
the  city  y;overnment  and  the  people,  there  were 
various  meetini^s  to  talk  over  the  subject  at  Fan- 
euil Hall,  as  at  a  later  day,  the  question  of  bring- 
\n%  in  water  from  Lake  Cochituate  was  before  the 
people,  and  the  subject  was  presented  to  them 
frequently,  at  the  same  place  of  meeting,  many 
eveninfTS  being  occupied  ia  hearing  the  various 
speakers  who  volunteered  their  time  and  elo- 
quence. At  one  of  the  market  debate  meetings, 
Hon.  William  Gray,  who  was  esteemed  to  be  one 
of  the  shrewdest  merchants,  as  he  was  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  ship  owners  in  the 
country,  expressed  his  views  in  opposition  to  the 
project  of  Mr.  Quincy  very  decidedly,  so  far  as 
the  location  of  the  market  building  was  concerned. 
The  plan  of  running;  it  out  into  what  was  then  a 
portion  of  the  harbor,  was  altogether  objectiona- 
ble to  the  rich  old  trader  upon  the  ocean,  and 
in  foreign  lands,  who  might  have  been  possessed 
with  the  conviction  that  all  the  water  around 
Boston  would  be  wanted  for  its  extensive  and  in- 
creasing commerce  and  navigation.  He  argued 
that  as  Boston  was  growing  very  fast,  and  its 
streets  were  constantly  becoming  more  populous, 
that  the  market  should  be  placed  farther  up  tiie 
town,  where  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the 
greater  number  of  its  people,  rather  than  be 
pushed  out  into  the  harbor,  where  it  was  still 
further  off  from  the  majority  of  them  than  the 
present  one.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  patriotic,  popular 
and  very  generous  man,  holding  the  good  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  people  as  much  at  heartas  any  other 
man  in  the  community,  to  say  the  least,  and  his 
idea  with  regard  to  the  market  location  had 
mnch  plausibility  about  it,  though  experience 
has  illustrated  its  fallacy.  The  long-headed  Mr. 
Quincy  had  the  right  of  the  question,  in  his  far- 
•eeing  and  unerr\pg  judgment,  which  was  never 
at  fault,  in  plans  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  Boston.  He  succeeded  and  the  city  is  greatly 
his  debtor  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  similar  en- 
terprises, but  this  episode  will  serve  to  illustrate 
a  portion  of  the  opposition  which  he  was  obliged 
to  encounter. 

The  allusion  made  above  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  before  the  people  for  wich  Faneuil  Hall 
has  ever  been  famous  will  bring  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  debates  and  arguments  which  were 
held  in  the  old  Hall  upon  the  water  question,  in 
in  which  Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  who  was  son  to 
Wihiam  Gray,  participated  in  the  public  discus- 
sion, in  regard  to  the  water  as  his  father  did 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  hsfore  in  relation 
to  the  market,  but  the  son  had  the  advantage  of 


beini;  upon  the  winning  side.  Those  wl  o  at- 
tcmlcd  those  often  held  meetings  will  remember 
that  Mr.  (Jray,  Jr.,  was  about  always  there,  and 
at  one  of  these  gatherings  of  the  friends  of  the 
Cochituate  project,  as  he  stepped  forward  to  speak, 
bo  stumbled  upon  something  on  the  temporarily 
raised  platform,  and  it  appeared  as  tbouKh  ho 
was  about  to  fall.  The  chairman  looked  forward 
to  inquire  il'  the  boarding  was  safe,  but  Mr,  Gray 
had  recovered  himself  upon  the  very  inutant,  and 
making  the  usual  obesiancc,  observed,  "No  fear, 
Mr.  I'resident,  we  stand  upon  alronfj  ground, 
here."  The  aptness  of  the  observation  took  the 
car  of  the  audience,  and  the  speaker  had  three 
cheers  to  greet  his  forthcoming  speech. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  presenting  this 
'anecdote— which  did  not  appear  in  the  papers— 
at  this  time,  when  the  question  is  already  raised 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  water  lor 
needs  of  increasing  Boston,  to  refer  to  the  im- 
mense opposition  which  the  Cochituate  water 
project  encountered,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
comparatively  so  few  influential  friends  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  discussion.  At  all  the  public 
meetings  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  only  large  real  estate  owners  who  were 
constantly  present,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  give  to  it  their  sanction  and  support,  were  Ab- 
bot Lawrence  and  John  C.  Gray.  The  niggardly 
old  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  Corporation  gave  the 
project  constant  abuse  and  assailment.  The 
friends  of  little  Spot  Pond  were  ludicrously  vio- 
lent towards  the  Cochituate  plan,  and  most  ab- 
surdly exaggerating  in  respect  to  their  own 
pretty  little  favorite,  while  our  rich  men  sat  in 
insurance  offices  and  shook  their  heads  ominous- 
ly over  what  they  esteemed  to  be  the  water  fiend 
which  had  possessed  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  which  they  feared  would  drown  all  their  in- 
comes in  forthcoming  water  taxes.  But  the  en- 
terprise had  resolute,  persistent  and  active  friends, 
who  did  not  rest  until  they  had  accomplished 
their  great  and  necessary  work.  Henry  Williams, 
who  had  been  a  Faneuil  Hall  orator  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  was  always  ready  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Cochituate  plan;  the  "Union  Water  Con- 
vention," which  comprised  some  hundred  or 
more  active  citizens,  and  which  had  a  deal  of 
influence,  political  and  otherwise,  gave  to  ir  effi- 
cient aid. 

SOUTH  MAEKET    STEEET. 

It  would  be  curious  to  note  the  fluctuations  in 
value  and  changes  in  business  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  memoriable,  long-protracted  legal 
contests  with  the  Foster  family  on  the  part  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  which  originally  caused  this  street 
to  be  laid  out  as  wide  as  it  now  is,  and  the  names 
of  Josiah  Quincy  and  Francis  Jackson,  and  those 
who  were  associated  with  them,  should  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  for  the  determined 
and  energetic  part  they  took  in  this  great  Boston 
enterprise,  by  which  we  have  to-day  not  only  one. 
of  the  best  markets  in  the  country,  but  access  to 
it  through  wide  streets,  with  spacious  standing 
room  for  market  teams  and  wagons,— crowded 
alas,  quite  too  much  for  the  patient  endurance 
of  the  occupants  of  the  stores  of  North  and 
South  Market  street. 

For  many  years  after  the  stores  were  built  in 
South  Market  street,  the  average  rents  were  from 
Sl,500  to  $1,800  a  year,  except  the  end  stores,  and 
they,  even  in  these  early  days  rented  for  $3,000 
and  $2,500  each.  The  times  from  1829  to  '32,. 
were  disastrous  days  for  business  men,  and  the 
auctioneer's  red  flag  was  diplayed  almost  daily  in 


8omo  ptirt  of  the  city,  to  imlictito  tlio  forced  sale 
of  stock  of  "one  moro  unfortunate."  It  was  dui- 
iuK  tl»«»*J  '"  disiistrous  years  that  it  waa  hardly 
to  n  nittu's  credit,  if  of  moderate  means,  to  liave 
his  business  place  in  cither  North  and  South 
Market  street,  and  prices  of  rent  went  down  so 
fast  tliat  many  occupants  were  ^lad  to  lot  a 
portion  of  their  stores  at  less  than  cost— not  at 
a  protit  as  is  now  the  chs<o»i  and  in  about  the 
year  18;i'2  that  one  store  which  cost  the  owner 
S'29,000  was  sold,  by  reason  of  his  failure,  for 
11.500,  and  at  that  very  time  the  city  held  a 
mortt,'ai;e  on  the  property  for  $11,000,  at  5  per 
interest,  which  had  about  six  years  to  run;  and 
yet  at  that  sale,  entirely  open  and  fair  and  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  tenants  and  owners,  from 
the  street  and  vicinity,  so  great  was  the  general 
consternation  amon-r  real  estate  owners  and  bus- 
iness men  that  the  question  at  the  sale  was,  not 
so  much  what  the  value  of  the  property  then  was, 
or  misht  be,  as  whether  it  was  prudent  to  bid 
anytblns  for  the  equity  of  redemption.  So  the 
store  was  knocked  down  to  a  boy,  the  son  of  a 
man  of  wealth  who  in  less  than  two  years  refused 
an  advance  of  $10,000  in  cash. 

It  was  about  this  time  and  also  later,  that  South 
Market  street  received  a  large  accession  to  its  bus- 
iness from  the  enterprising  whole^^ale  trade  of 
the  South  end.    Messrs.  J.  D.   &.  M.  Williams, 
Viles  &  Atkins,  Emmons  &  Weld,  Daniel  AVeld 
&  Son,  and  others  moved  into  the  street,  and 
some  of  them  were  previously  owners  of  the  stores 
they  occupied,  and  others  buying  just  as  proper- 
ty began  to  rise  again.    From  this  time  prices 
rose  and  never  went  backwards.    A  few  years 
later,  the  city  government,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  the  dealers  in  molasses,  crockeryware, 
iron,  and  other  heavy  merchandise,  narrowed  the 
sidewalk  of  South  Market  street,  from  22  1-2  feet 
to  15  feet,  this  was  bad  enough.    But  still  later, 
gaining  courage  from  this  bold  act,  which  re- 
duced the  value  of  rents  to  the  occupants  consid- 
erably, some  enterprising  individual  or  individu- 
als started  the  project  of  increasing  the  revenue 
of  Boston  by  a  plan  to  construct  a  fish  and  vege- 1 
table  market,  side  by  side,  or  running  parallel 
with  the  entire  length  of  the  Quincy  market;  the 
building  to  be  of  wood,  one  story  high,  about  25 
feet  wide,  and  to  be  placed  as  near  the  stone 
building  as  possible,  consistent  with  light  and 
air  and  a  convenient  passage  way.    This  project 
had  been  moved  in  the  cify  councils  iwith  such 
celerity,  with  so  little  noise  and  observation,  that 
before  the  cirizens  were  generally  aware  of  it  an 
order  had  actually  passed  for  the  purpose  by  one 
branch  of  the  city  government.    The  next  morn- 
ing the  daily  papers  contained  the  report  of  the 
doings,  and  the  tenants  took  alarm;   the  land- 
lords, many  of  them,  were  in  a  state  of  apat.tjy 
borderiug  on  indifference,  '  "  ' 

It  should  be  plainly  understood,  that  any  act 
of  the  city  government  in  those  days  meant  pre- 
cisely what  it  said  it  meant— it  w.eant  business, 
aot  as  now-a-days,  talk,  as  for  instance,  the  wid- 
ening or  extending  of  Washington  street.  It 
meant  business,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
One  merchant  who  was  concerned  stirred  up  the 
owners;  another  stated  the  who-le  matter  as  it  was 
to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  baity  Adveftisii'  an<i 
wrote  up  a  remonstrance  of  it.  Mr.  Nathan 
Hale  himself,  ■H'hose  influence  was  invoked,  gave 
the  subject  prompt  attention  and  wrote  a  very 
excellent  leader  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  public  the  next  morning.  Before  night,  the 
remonstrance  had  been  signed  by  all  the  lead- 
ing business  firms  of  South  Market  street 
and  vicinity.  One  of  the  foremost  advocates 
of  the  measure,  a  memtier  of  the  City  CouncU, 
then  a    young  lawyer  of  great    promise,  and. 


who  has  since  risen  to  eminence  in  Id's  profession 
and  has  tilled  numy  places  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility in  city  and  State,  with  honor  and 
crwllt,  and  who  still  lives  in  the  fulness  of  his 
activity  to  gladden  our  eyes  with  his  genial 
presence,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  re- 
monstrants and  acknowldged  them  to  be  Just, 
and  as  he  had  no  far  only  acted  in  the  public 
HOod,  as  lie  th(!n  understood  it,  he  now  agreed  to 
call  up  the  resolution  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council  to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  whole 
project.  Other  Common  Councllmen  were  talked 
to,  and  their  influence  made  secure  upon  the 
right  side.  The  remonstrance  was  presented  and 
read  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  now  one  of 
the  judges  of  our  Superior  Court,  and  advocated 
by  him,  and  the  vote  reconsidered  and  the  whole 
project  arrested,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  street 
and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  had  so  actively  interested  them- 
selves in  the  result.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  property  in  North  Market  street  has  risen  yet 
much  higher  than  that  in  South  Market  street — 
to  a  price  which  would  be  considered  fabulous 
when  the  stores  were  erected. 

TRADING  STORES. 

Besides  the  old  regular  public  market  arrange- 
ments, there  were  trading  places  for  the  country 
people  in  the  outskirts  and  suburbs  of  Boston, 
where  a  great  deal  of  business  was  done  in  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  produce,  among  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  the  stores  on  Boston  neck, 
at  the  South  end  of  Washington  street,  the 
"  green  stores  "  as  they  were  called,  where  Messrs. 
John  D.  and  Moses  Williams  first  commenced 
business  and  a  number  of  other  traders  were 
located— who  subsequently  removed  to  the  more 
established  business  portions  of  the  city— always 
carrying  on  a  large  and  respectable  trade.  The 
"  green  store"  neighborhood  was  a  very  popular 
resort  for  farmers  from  Norfolk  county.  The 
veritable  green  store  itself  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  street,  where,  on  the  corner  of 
Dover  street  the  Williams  market  now  stands. 
All  the  other  stores  were  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  street,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  being  the 
farthest  down,  and  the  great  wine  and  liquor 
establishment  of  Messrs  Williams  the  farthest 
on  the  South  with  rectifying  arrangements  in  the 
rear.  The  other  principal  merchants  were  Messrs. 
Weld  &  Dudley,  Jonathan  French,  Nathan 
Griggs,  John  Griggs,  Viles  &  Atkins,  Babcock  & 
Coolidge  and  Oliver  Fisher.  Mr.  TT/aYe  kept  the 
green  store,  and  from  the  fashion  which  possessed 
Mr.  Williams,  senior,  of  painting  every  building 
in  which  he  had  an  interest  of  a  pea  green  color, 
outsiders  and  people  generally  down  town  gave 
the  whole  range  the  indiscriminate  name  of 
"green  stores."  The  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams  was 
located  there  early  in  the  present  century,  and  the 
farmers  could  have  the  advantage  of  selling  to 
and  buying  of  the  same  persons;  market-men 
also  could  partially  stock  themselves  at  these 
stores.  Prices  of  meat,  poultry  and  of  all  other 
produce  were  more  fixed  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  and  were  less  liable  to  fluctuation. 
There  was  at  the  green  store  neighborhood,  "en- 
tertainment for  man  and  beast,"  and  the  farmers 
could  come  down  to  the  markets  after  refreshing 
themselves  and  seeing  to  the  wants  of  their  teams, 
and  look  after  the  state  of  prices  there.  The 
foundations  of  several  fortunes,  large  and  small, 
were  laid  at  the  "green  stores," 

THE     VVILLIA3ISES 

Prior  to  1816,  and  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
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hill  of  Mr.  .lolin  b.  Williums  WHS  aot 
uinu.  lii  ilic  IJoston  Directory  thus:  "Williams 
John  1).  West  liuliii  noods,  Wusliini^ton  street." 
Tho  numberinfxs  of  the  s  rett  hiul  not  run  up  to 
the  "  liiecn  Stores."  That  year  the  (Icsij^niitiDii 
was  changed,  "  as  the  head  of  the  lont;-kno\vn 
house,  had  first  commenced  tho  business  which 
tliis  firm  has  followed  so  many  years,— the  wine 
and  8i)irit  trade,  and  the  establishment  was  an- 
nounced, as  "  John  I).  &  Moses  Williams,  wines, 
Washinjrlon  street."  In  1825,  the  numbering;  of 
Washington  street,  probably  reached  to  the  Neck 
or  to  the  Roxbury  line,  for  that  year  tho  directory 
located  tho  Williams  lirm  at  "  739  Washiuj^fon 
[Street."  Tho  numberings  arc  much  hijihcr  now 
when  Sprinjifield  street  commences  atNo.  l;J2i 
IWashinfiton  street.  Mr.  Williams  senior  was 
one  of  the  most  active  merchants  in  Boston,  and 
the  firm  purchased  carfjoes  of  wines  and  spirits 
as  they  arrived,  and  divided  them  round  with  a 
few  other  prominent  dealers,  or  bought  them  in 
consonance  with  the  latter.  It  would  now  appear 
to  be  a  singular  location  for  the  largest  wine  and 
spirit  store  of  Boston  to  be  placed  so  far  up  to 
the  South  End,  but  all  who  have  any  remem- , 
brance  upon  the  subject  spoken  of,  the  Wil-  j 
liams  firm  as  doing  a  very  extensive  wholesale 
business,  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

SKINXER   &   HUED. 

Another  large  trading  establishment  similar  to 
those  on  Boston  Neck,  was  the  store  of  Messrs. 
Skinner  &  Hurd,  on  the  North  side  of  Charles- 
town  Square.    Here  were  head  quarters  for  the 
farmers  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  Counties,  and  a 
most  extensive  business  was  drore  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  the  trading 
off  of  lamlly  stores,  as  well  as  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
wholesale  and  retail,  drinking  by  the  glass  inclu- 
ded.   The  farmers  had  an  advantage  in  putting 
up  their  horses  at  Charlestown,  as  well  as  on  the 
Neck,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former,  they  also 
saved  their  toll,  twice  over  Charlestown  Bridge, 
which  was  something  of  an  object  in  those  days. 
Here,  also,  there  was  entertainment  for  them-j 
selves  and  their  horses,  and  if  they  wished  to 
come  over  to  Boston,  and  had  a  large  team,  they 
could  leave  a  portion  of  it  on  that  side  of  the 
bridge.    Messrs.    Skinner  &  Hurd,    were  mer- 
chants of  the  old  school,  and  they  brought  up 
their  clerks  to  a  strict  understanding  of  business. 
Besides  the  partners  which  succeeded  them,  and 
who  have  since  conducted  a  large  business  in  Bos- 
ton, they  had  for  clerks  several  young  men  who 
were  afterwards  smart  business  merchants,  inclu- 
i  ding  Abel  Adams,  in  after  years  of  the  eminent 
'  firm  of  Barnard  Adams  &  Co.,  and  Abijah  H. 
Pierce,  of  the  firm  of  Pierce  &  Goodenow,  for  a 
great  many  years  solid  grocery  dealers  in  South 
Market  street.    The  original  name  of  Mr.  Pierce 
was  Hoar, — he  was  brother  of  the  late  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Hoar  of  Concord,  and  uncle  to  Judge  Hoar 
late  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.    His 
name  was  Abijah  Pierce  Hoar,  but  as  a  lad  he 
was  called   "Pierce"    in  preference    to  'Bijah. 
Among  the  extensive  range  of  Skinner  &  Kurd's 
customers.  Pierce  was  understood  generally,  or 
partially  to  be  his  surname,  and  with  this  im- 
pression when  he  grew  older  he  was  called  "Mr. 
Pierce."    The  name  was  worth  preserving  to  a 
popular  young  man  like  him,  and  as  customers 
knew  him  by  no  other  appellation,  it  was  valua- 
ble to  have  when  he  was  in  the  business,  and  he 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  a  legal  change  of 
name,  and  became  Abijah  Hoar  Pierce,  instead 
j  of  Abij  ah  Pierce  Hoar. 


I  AMIIRIDOEPORT, 

A  hiiiiihir  buHinesH  was  also  carricl  on  nt 
Camliridgeport,  when  at  one  one  time  it  was 
projected  to  build  up  business  near  flic  Cause- 
way, which  should  take  away  the  trade  of  Bos- 
ton. Messrs.  Davenport,  Makcjieacc  and  some 
others  had  tho  notion  that  all  tiie  trade  of  Ver- 
mont and  Western  Massachu.setts  would  be  stop- 
ped from  coming. to  Boston  over  the  bridge,  and 
that  the  Vermonters  with  their  big  teams  laden 
with  butter,  cheese  and  dead  hogs,  and  rifftjed 
out  in  the  blue  homespun  frocks  and  fur  caps 
of  the  country  marketmen  of  that  day,  would 
stop  in  that  rather  inhospitable  looking  country, 
comparatively,  rather  than  pay  the  tolls  and 
other  charges  necessary  to  come  to  Boston. 
There  was  established  the  old  provision  house 
Amasa  Winchester  and  his  sons,  as  also  their 
soap  manufactory.  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dana,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Winchester  senior, 
and  who  was  afterwards  for  many  years  a 
banker  of  the  firm  of  Dana,  Fenno  &  Henshaw, 
attempted  to  establish  a  trading  grocery  house 
after  the  manner  of  those  on  the  Neck  and  at 
Charlestown,  in  conjunction  with  the  Winchester 
arrangement,  but  the  plan  fell  through  after  a 
trial  of  a  year  or  more.  Messrs.  Fisk,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  whose  firm  was  precedent  of  that 
of  Fisk  &  Rice  of  Central  wharf— Mr.  Aaron 
Rice  being  also  a  Cambridge  man— did  quite  a 
respectable- trading  business  with  marketmen 
from  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  the  business 
all  finally  concentrated  at  its  most  natural  focus. 
The  establishment  of  a  free  bridge  between 
Boston  and  Charlestown  a  measure  which  was 
fought  N.'ith  more  tenacity  than  any  other 
enterprise  which  was  ever  started  in  Massachu- 
setts or  perhaps  in  the  whole  country,  the  first 
free  avenue  into  Boston  saving  the  Neck  road, 
was  a  blow  to  wholesale  business  on  the  other 
side  of  Charles  river.  The  Free  Bridge  question 
was  carried  into  politics  and  made  a  revolution; 
it  was  fought  through  several  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  charter  was  in  litigation  for  years  and 
was  finally  carried  up  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the -most  eminent  lawyers  in 
the  country  were  engaged  in  the  cause  but  the 
bridge  triumphed,  and  after  that  the  old  bridge 
company  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  for  a  long  time  with  the 
question  of  compensation.  But  the  new  bridge 
and  the  new  market  with  other  concomitents, 
hroke  up  the  trading  houses  in  the  outskirts, 
after  a  while.  Skinner  &  Hurd  removed  to 
Boston  and  the  Messrs.  Williams  finally  came 
"down  town"  somewhere  about  1830,  where  Mr. 
John  D.  Williams  had  considerable  property, 
including  the  New  England  House,  which  was 
built  by  him,  and  which  has  a  "wearing  of  the 
green"  sufficient  to  betoken  its  relationship  to  the 
green  store.  


r. 
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I  XXVIII. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT. 

Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  trading 
stores  for  marketmen  at  Cambridgeport,  or  imme- 
diately after  the  erection  of  West  Boston  Bridge, 
there  had  been  views  and  anticipations  of  making 
the  locality  of  that  side  of  the  bridge  a  grettt 
I  market  place.  The  erection  of  the  bridge  in  l79* 
[had  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  trade  of 
Cambridge,  which  before  that  time  was  very  in- 
considerable, and  which  centered  near  thereto  or 
in  the  vicinity,  as  the  farmers  west  and  north  had 
1  a  new  avenue  to  Boston,  and  after  this  began  to 
[he  improved,  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
[from  "  Inman's  farm  "  to  the  bridge  was  divided 


Into  small  lots  for  purposes  of  houses  and  stores,' 
gndsold  therefor  in  ISOl.  From  the  imixilse 
thuHt;ivon,  with  the  incroiKinn  number  of  luar- 
ketnion  and  trrtdcrs  from  Western  MnHsuchusotts 
and  Vermont,  who  found  Camhridi^o  Uridfje 
to  be  the  object  which  they  could  most  easily  reach 
to  take  advantnue  of  the  Boston  market  there 
arose  the  splendid  idea  of  havinj^  a  M;rcat  mart 
and  business  place  which  should  oven  overshadow 
Boston  at  the  swampy  causeway  on  the  west  side 
of  Charles  Uivcr.  The  scheme,  however,  prove<l 
disastrous  to  its  originators,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  a  >:;ontleman  who  artorwards  became 
Tery  extensively  known  in  the  city,  mainly 
through  the  result  of  his  raisforturcs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  project.  A  similar  idea  has  since 
b^on  endeavored  to  be  carried  out  in  relation  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  no  novelty  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  Stock  Exchange  thirty  years  aRO  or  more, 
that  enterprising  speculators  discovered  that  the 
thrifing  city  of  Baltimore  was  built  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  they  proposed  to  rectify  the  unfortu- 
nate mistake  by  removing,  not  the  land  and 
buildings  which  comprised  the  city,  but  all  their 
valuable  trade  and  importance  to  the  lands  of 
their  Canton  company,  which  were  situated  a  few 
miles  away.  The  project  was  a  splendid  one,  and 
it  had  every  element  which  should  make  it  so 
among  the  stock  brokers,  but  it  lacked  success. 
It  has  been  decided  by  the  .test  of  time  that  Can- 
ton was  not  Baltimore,  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with 
expletive  oath  declared  that  "  fleas  were  not  lob- 
sters," and  as  it  had  been  previously  demon- 
strated that  Cambridgeport  was  not  Boston.  It 
was  also  singular,  as  well  as  coincident,  that  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  ambitious  attempt  of  Cam- 
bridgeport should  be  at  the  head  of  the  under- 
taking or  enterprise  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Royal 
Makepeace,  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Cambridgeport  plan, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Canton  Company 
scheme,  and  the  latter  was  pronounced  as  dead  a 
failure  as  the  former,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
recovered  somewhat  of  late  years. 

The  Canton  project,  as  stated,  was  very  similar 
to  the  one  previously  concluded  by  Rufus  Daven- 
port and  others,  to  substantially  remove  Boston 
over  to  Cambridgeport,  the  seat  of  trade  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Boston  wharves  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  terminus  of  "West  Boston  Bridge, 
,  Charlestown  bridge  was  then  the  only  obstacle  to 
j  navigation  to  this  point.    A  canal  was  dug  to 
I  Old  Cambridge  to  drain  the  grounds,  and  it  re- 
ttains  now,  though  somewhat  changed  by  time 
and  circumstances,  being  about  the  only  existing 
memorial  of  the  project. 

EUFUS   DAVENPOET. 

Mr.  Rufus  Davenport,  who  lost  his  fortune  by 
the  Cambridgeport  enterprise,  when  it  came  to 
naught  and  the  lands  which  he  had  purchased 
were  found  to  be  useless  financially,  was  a  gentle- 
man who  for  many  years  kept  himself  before  the 
people  of  Boston  with  the  simple  idea  of  putting 
an  end  to  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Massachu- 
setts. Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Davenport  was.a  re- 
spectable and  moderately  wealthy  merchant  on 
Central  wharf.  In  1816,  he  was  set  down  m  the 
Boston  Directory  as  "merchant,  Iso.  31,  Long 
Wharf.  Afterwards  this  was  changed  to  "Rofus 
and  Elijah  Davenport,  No.  14,  Central  wharf,  and 
subsequently  Elijah  was  recorded  as  atelier  in 

the  City  Bank,  though  it  is  stated  by  some  who 
i  remember  back  to  that  time  that  he  subsequently 
1  went  into  business  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Rufus  Dav- 


I  enport  romoved  from  Centrnl  wharf  to  No.  W^ 
Bread  street,  ahont  1828,  where  he  was  a  commtd- 
Bion  morchiinf,  and  reiuaine<l  there  until  IK'jr,, 
but  he  gave  up  all  buHiness  and  invested  uU  hi» 
property  in  the  Camliridgcport  Hpcoulation, 
which  Bwallowofl  all  his  fortune.  In  the  after 
years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  an  intellect 

I  probably  impiiirwl  by  r(.'^cj««B  ami  ''uffnuiti'.t, 4<i', 
vote«l  himself  ji^moat  entirely  to  tiio  al)olition  of' 
the  abomination  of  imprisonment  for  debt  for  tbe 
crime  of  poverty.  This  became  with  him  a  sort 
monomania,  and  every  winter  saw  him  before  the 
Legislature  with  this  end.  He  was  contemporary 
with  William  Vans,  who  had  his  own  grievence 
t-j  bring  year  after  year  before  the  General  C<jurt, 
in  the  shape  of  a  petition  for  a  special  law  which 

'should  enable  him  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
Codman  family  for  moneys  alleged  U)  be  duo  to 
him  by  Richard  Ccdman,  resulting  from  old  busi- 
ness transactions  in  France.  They  were  the  logisla- 

I  ture  bores  of  those  days.  Mr.  Davenport  received 
small  contribution  8  from  a  numberof  kind  hearted 
people,  many  of  whom  bad  known  him  in  his 
better  days,  and  he  glided  into  merchant's'  count- 
ing rooms  and  lawyers'  offices  with  his  little  pam- 
phlets entitled  "Free  Debt  Rules"  and  the  "Right 
Aim  School,"  or  Right  Aim  Bibie.  Ue  was  so 
noiseless,  so  modest  and  unpretending,  that  with 
the  memory  of  his  misfortunes, — for  he  was  tnily 
a  "  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief," 
he  was  tolerated  where  others  would  have  been 
snubbed  or  turned  away.  One  of  his  successors 
at  the  State  House,  who  like  the  lobbyists,  ap- 
peared to  live  there,  and  whom  the  members  ap- 
peared to  dread  instinctively,  a  Mr.  Thompson, 
was  a  person  of  different,  and  of  a  much  coarser 
mould  than  Rufus  Davenport.  Thomprton 
kept  before  the  Legislatures  for  years,  renew- 
ing it  at  every  session,  a  petition  for  compensa- 
tion from  the  State  for  "squaring  the  circle." 
He  was  voted  to  be  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  but 
even  he  was  less  offensive  to  manners  and  morals 
than  the  organized  lobby  of  later  years.  Mr. 
Davenport  lived  to  see  the  wrong  by  which  he  , 
had  suffered,  made  right,  and  died  not  a  great  i 
while  after  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  forj 
debt  in  the  Stafe.  ] 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  among  the 
mercantile  classe?,  now  living  in  Boston,  who  as 
young  men  or  lads  in  counting  rooms  remember 
Rufus  Davenport— "Phebe  Davenport,"  as  they 
sometimes  irreverently  called  him.  The  soubri- 
quet is  said  to  have  originated  from  a  story  that 
Mr.  Davenport  at  one  time  spoke  of  the  name 
Phoebus  being  applied  to  the  sun,  and  obsen-ed 
that  if  the  sun  was  called  Phoebus  the  moon 
should  be  called  Phebe.  The  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  may  not  be  fully  vouched  for, 
but  it  was  very  freely  told  in  his  lifetime  for  the 
amusement  of  the  recounters. 

OTHER   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  having  taken  place  in  Boston,  all  of  them 
within  the  space  of  a  dozen  years, — Broad  street, 
India  wharf.  Central  wharf,  and  Market  street, — 
were  almost  entirely  of  a  business  character,  and 
considering  their  importance  it  appears  to  be  I 
strange  that  they  had  not  been  projected  before 
Mr.  Cotting  and  the  capitalists  who  were  his  as- 
sociates set  the  ball  in  motion.  All  the  building 
improvements  made  between  1805  and  1815  were 
of  quite  as  necessary  a  character  as  they  were , 
important  and  progressive,  and  the  wonder  ap- 
pears to  be  how  the  old  town  got  along  without 
them.    A  glance  at  Bonner's  old  map  of  Boston, 


drawn  in  ITJO  or  tiicronoouts,  ana  ono  ol  IHOI, 
wonld  sliow  nlinoKt  the  stttne  nunihcr  of  Hireelw, 
v«ry  nearly  the  aame  nppoac-jnco  of  wharvos  and  ; 
HlipB,  anil  BCiirorly  any  chant^o  of  topoi;ra))hy  l 
except  that  the  Town  Dock  and  another  dock 
had  been  tillwi  np.  At  the  samo  tiaio  the  town 
was  incrcasintc  in  wealtli,  trade  and  inij)ortance, 
and  extensive  clianjjcs  and  linprovenicntK  were 
boinR  made  in  otlior  parts  of  Boston  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  population  with  rcKidcnccs 
adapted  t<5  their  finances  and  necessities,  and  in  a 
more  modern  stylo  of  architecture.  Sixteen 
years  of  peace  and  f;cneral  prosperity  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  with  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  State  p;overnmont  under  the  Fe<Ieral 
Constitution  wrought  groat  changes  in  the  condi-. 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  people  of  the  patriotic 
old  town.  There  was  no  opportnnitj'  to  thrive 
under  the  old  colonial  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain which  was  entirely  selfish  and  restrictive- 
Even  her  present  American  Provinces  are  in. 
debted  for  their  growth  and  importance  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  neighbors  to  the  United  States. 
Very  naturally,  the  improvements  in  regard  to 
dwellings  places  began  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
business  locations  and  after  the  first  enterprises 
of  Mr.  Cotting  and  his  associates  were  completed 
the  convenience  and  eligibility  of  the  eminence 
in  the  neighborhood  for  residences  was  immedi- 
ately apparent,  and  attention  was  of  coarse  di- 
rected to 

FORT   HILL. 

This  once  beautiful  promenade  of  Boston— the 
southeastern  point  of  the  triangle  of  the  old  tri- 
moui^tain,— which  has  been  dug  down  in  the 
range  of  improvement,  and  its  material  carted 
off  and  devoted  to  the  filling  up  of  another  mar- 
ginal street  in  the  harbor, — had  remained  without 
much  attention  being  paid  to  it  by  the  town  au- 
thorties  until  after  the  very  marked  change  which 
was  made  in  its  neighborhood  by  the  bold  and 
well-conceived  enterprises  of  the  Broad  Street 
Association  and  the  Corporation  of  India  Wharf 
proprietors  in  1805.  Fort  Hill  originally  had 
been  called  Fort  Field,  and  Corn-Hill,  the  latter 
because  the  ground  around  it  was  extensively 
used  for  the  cnltivation  of  Indian  corn.  It  had 
been  nsed  in  old  times  as  a  Fort,  for  which  its 
rugged  sides,  east  and  north  especially,  desig- 
nated it.  The  first  fort  in  Boston  was  built  there, 
and  Governor  Winthrop's  journal  of  May,  1634, 
says:  "The  fortification  upon  the  Come-Hill  at 
Boston  was  begun,"  the  people  of  all  the  towns 
aiound— Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Dorchester 
!  being  obliged  to  -work  upon  it  much  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction. Here  Sir  Edmund  Andros",  the  Stn- 
art  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  might 
have  been  a  Stuart  himself,  so  prominent  within 
I  him  were  also  the  e\'il  characteristics  of  that  evU 
■  bouse— intrenched  himself  when  the  people  rose 

against  his  usurpations.    The  pages  of  Shurtleflf 

and  Drakelcontain  relations  of  numerous  inci- 
decNl  connected  with   the  early  history  of  Fort 

Hill,  which  are  of  varied  interest. 
^  The  town  authorities  always  exercised  a  strict 
^Stipervision  over  the  locality  from  tho  time  when 
it  designated  as  "  the  Corne-H^ll,"  until  and  after 
it  was  restricted  to  the  walk  and  mall  grounds  of 
Washington  p^ace.  Thus  in  1800,  the  Selectmen 
offered  a  reward  of  $50,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  had  injured  the  trees  on 
Fort  Hill,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town  authori- 
ties, had  various  interviews  -^rith  the  Aqueduct 
Corporation  respecting  a  reservoir  on  Fort  Hill. 
In  1803,  Messrs.  Bulfinch,  Tileston  &  Hunnewell, 
of  the  Selectmen  were  appointed  a  committee  "  to 


oxumine  the  siMiation  of  a  fence  about  fo  be 
built  by  Mr.  Wendell  on  Fort  Hill,  to  Hce  that  the 
bounds  are  accurately  staked  out  on  the  town 
land."  I 

With  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  com- 
menced In  I.SO.'),  the  plan  of  laying  out  Fort  Hill 
as  ground  for  genteel  residences  was  a  part,  and 
private  taste  and  enterprise  had  already  begun 
to  dcHlgnatc  its  noit^hborhood  as  one  of  the  moBt 
pleasant  spots  in  the  town.  Up  to  17H4  the  only 
public  avenues  to  it  were  Purchase,  Oliver,  and 
Batterymnrch  streets,  and  from  the  hill  was  a 
Hplondid  view  of  the  harbor,  with  the  country  to 
the  South  and  Southeast,  the  Blue  Hills  of  Mil- 
ton, as  well  as  lloxbnrj',  Dorchester,  etc.  On  the 
25th  o?<iarch,  1S05,  it  was  voted  in  town  meeting, 
I "  that  the  selectmen  be  empowered  to  sell  and  exe- 
cute deeds  to  convey  the  land  of  the  tov/n  to  the 
Northerly  side  of  the  circular  walk  on  Fort  Hill, 
reserving  therefrom  as  much  as  may  be  necessary 
for  commodious  streets  and  passages.  That  until 
the  payments  for  the  land  shall  be  made  the  Town 
Treasurer  is  empowered  to  borrow  of  either  of 
the  Banks  such  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  payment  of  workmen,  as  the 
Selectmen  shall  find  necessary — the  sums  to  be 
repaid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land." 

In  .806  the  sales  of  the  land  were  made  to 
Messrs.  Wells,  Bradbury,  Tuck,  Howland,  and 
others,  and  the  buildings  which  constituted  Wash- 
ington place  were  commenced  about  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  old  Exchange  Coffee  House. 
The  place  first  appeared  in  the  Directory  among 
the  "  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  of  Boston  "  in 
1810.  The  very  excellent  viev  over  the  harbor, 
and  the  environs  was  not  lost  by  the  erection  of 
the  handsome  four-story  brick  blocks  of  houses 
which  surrounded  the  mall  on  three  sides.  All 
the  old  views  were  visible  from  the  chamber  por- 
tions of  the  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  the 
large  school-house  on  the  eastern  side,  about  the 
year  1818,  did  not  prove  a  great  obstruction,  as 
the  occupants  could  see  distinctly  not  only  Castle 
Island,  but  the  water  beyond  it,  and  all  the  ves- 
vels  which  came  in  and  went  out  of  the  harbor. 
Sometimes,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  when 
an  easterly  mnd  would  detain  the  numerous  out- 
ward bound  vessels  that  lay  ready  to  sail,  upon 
Dorchester  flats,  and  other  anchoring  places,  the 
views  from  the  Fort  Hill  houses  would  be  ex- 
tremely lovely  and  interesting,  particularly  when 
the  whole  fleet,  having  obtained  a  fair  wind  would 
set  sail  nearly  together  in  full  sight  of  the  resi- 
dents, many  of  whom  could  lie  in  their  beds  and 
look  well  down  the  harbor.  The  mall  was  not 
only  a  pleasant  walk,  but  in  the  evening  it  would 
often  be  occupied  by  small  social  gatherings  of 
the  young  people  resident  around  the  place,  with 
singing  and  conversation,  and  the  nsnal  enjoy- 
ments of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  neighborhood. 

FORT   HILL    EESIDEXTS. 

As  stated,  Washington  place  appeared  among 
the  streets  and  courts  of  Boston,  in  1810,  but  the 
houses  remained  unnumbered  until  some  years 
afterwards.  A  list  of  the  occupants  in  1813,  in 
the  Directory  of  that  year,  commencing  at  one 
side  of  Oliver  street  and  going  round  to  the  other, 
gives  the  names  of  aU  the  residents,  and  these  in- 
dicate that  the  place  ■was  occupied  by  some  of  the 
best  people  of  the  old  town,  many  of  them  being 
respectable  merchants  of  the  adjacent  streets  and 
wharves.  Edward  Reynolds,  of -the  well-known 
firm  of  Edw.  &  Wm.  Reynolds,  John  Peters,  of 
Peters,  Pond  &  Co.,  Central  wharf;.  John  Whit- 
ney, and  Joe.  H.  Dorr,  of  Broad  stbet,  Samuel 


Uilllnj:*,  of  Iiulift  Htrcot,  R.  D.  IlauRli,  George 
Gore,  I>aniol  llftstincs,  crockery  wiue  dealer  in 
Merchants'   rovr,   and    other   cilizena  of  nimilar 
character  and  standin-j;  wore  amon^;  the  curlioHt 
rcBidentH    of    Wa8inp;ton    place.    The  neighbor- 
ho»d  below,  on  the  westerly  side,  waH  also  at  that 
time  considered  one  of  the  most  select  in  lloston. 
Janiea  and  Thomas  It.  Perkins,  the  great  India 
traders,  both  lived  at  the  upper  part  of  Pearl 
street,  a  very  aristocratic  location  in  those  days, 
^^i^'Kulh   iliubo  princely    nksrahanta    ^avo  tlioir 
lefiwtes  afterwards  for  commendable  public  pur- 
poses—the former  bestowing  his  upon  the  Boston 
Athen;i;um,    which    was    established    there    for 
!  many  years,  with  its  library  and  exhibition  of 
;  paintings  and  statuary;  and  the  latter  giving  his 
valuable  house  and  land  to  the  Institution  for  the 
I  Blind,  which   bears  his  name.    Josiah  Quincy, 
I  senior,  resided  in  Olirer  street  in  1818.    Misses 
Smith  and  Harrington  had  there  a  genteel  board- 
ing house,  and  Elijah  Loring,  for  many  years  the 
most  prominent  merchant  in  the  Malaga  trade  in 
Boston,  was  also  a  long  resident  of  Pearl  street, 
which  is  now  as  much  distinguished  as  a  place  of 
trade  as  it  was  once  for  its  elegant  and  fashiona- 
ble mansions. 

Messrs.  Waterston  &  Pray,  who  were  for  many 
years  among  the  most  eminent  of  Boston  dry 
goods  merchants,  were  also  residents  of  Fort  Hill. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  many  years  to 
look  back  upon  when  the  house  of  Mr-  Water- 
ston, at  the  southwestern  corner  of  Oliver  street, 
with  the  ornamental  grounds  in  front— its  trees 
1  and  flowers— appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  de- 
I  sirable  places  of  abode  in  Boston.  It  underwent 
a  sad  and  sickly  change  after  the  demoralization 
of  that  part  of  the  city  began  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Pray  lived  in  Washington  place  some  years, 
and  removed  thence  to  Purchase  street,  which 
was  in  the  same  neighborhood.  We  observe  that 
this  celebrated  dry  goods  firm  at  first  began  busi- 
ness in  Boston  as  crockery  ware  dealers.  In  1818, 
they  were  set  down  in  the  Directory  as  "Water- 
ston, Robert,  and  Pray,  Isaac  G.,  crockery  ware, 
No.  85  Union  street,  and  in  1816,  they  were 
"  merchants,"  No.  4  Union  street."  They  next 
appeared  as  dry  goods  deahrs  in  Kilby  street. 
Mr.  Samuel  Topliff,  who  for  so  many  years  con- 
ducted the  Merchants'  Exchange  Reading  Room, 
had  a  fine  house  on  the  western  side  of  Washing- 
ton pla:e,  on  the  top  of  which  he  erected  an  ob- 
servatory or  look-out,  which  commanded  an 
extensive  or  entire  vifw  of  the  upper  and  lower 
harbor.  It  was  his  habit  to  board  all  vessels 
which  arrived  in  the  night  at  early  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  his  lookout  was  a  great  conve- 
nience in  his  business.  Daniel  Webster,  after  he 
became  a  resident  of  Boston,  built  his  house  on 
the  corner  of  High  street,  which  was  one  of  the 
entrances  to  Fort  Hill. 

Harris's  follt. 
Another  landmark  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
extinguishment  of  which  preceded  that  of  the 
Hill  itself,  was  the  once  celebrated  "Harris  Folly" 
as  it  was  called,  huilt  by  Jonathan  Harris,  and 
situated  on  the  corner  of  High  street  and  the 
then  Griffin  lane,  which  is  now  a  continuation  of 
Pearl  street.  The  house  of  seven  stories,  on  a 
high  hill,  and  ot  course  a  mark  for  observation, 
was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  Henderson 
Inches,  Esq.,  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Htrris. 
The  house  was  built  in  1812,  and  this  was  a  disas- 
trous time  for  merchants,    Mr.  Harris  was  origi- 


nally a  dry  goods  dealer  at  No.  '-'•<,  Comldll,  a 
Hhortdisunco  Ixilow  State  stroet,  and  the  celebra- 
ted Mr.  Kbonc/or  Frunc-is  was  a  clerk  to  him,  and 
In  business  witii  him.  Mr.  I'Vancis,  however,  iiiar- 
riod  the  daughter  of  Israel  Thorndike,  at  that 
lijRp  a  leading  merchant,  and  Mr.  Harris  cstnb- 
llirt>cd  Mmsolf  on  the  wharf  whtch  bore  his 
name,  at  the  foot  of  Gtiffla  lane,  and  which  is 
'now  Liverpool  wharf.  He  conducted  a  large 
^commercial  business,  and,  being  in  the  foreign 
'  tra<le,  he  suffered  by  the  war,  so  that  his  property 
fell  out  of  bis  hands.  He  lived  in  his  "tall  man- 
ner" but  a  few  years.  Mr.  Harris  hml  a  number 
of  sons  who  were  among  the  notwl  c it! /ens  of 
Boston — Samuel  D.  Harris,  who  was  for  about 
ten  years  United  States  Marshal  of  Massacliu- 
setts,  going  out  in  1832,  and  Richard  D.  Harris,  for 
a  long  time  Alderman,  and  afterwards  City  Trea- 
surer, were  among  them. 

TnE    YELLOW    FEVKR. 

Although  when  Fort  Hill  was  first  laid  out  for 
residences  it  was  presumed  from  its  eleyatc<l  site 
and  from  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  ocean  and 
the  harbor,  as  well  as  from  other  quarters,  which 
blew  over  it,  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy  situa- 
tions in  the  town,  the  inhabitants  were  at  several 
times  affected  by  panic  occasioned  by  imported 
disease.  The  first  fright  occurred  in  August, 
1819,  when  the  yellow  fever  a'ppeared  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  numerous  deaths  ensued. 
The  disease  was  importetl  in  the  ship  Two  Broth- 
ers, owned  by  Bixby  &  Valentine  of  Fish  street, 
then  a  continuation  of  Ann  street — there  was 
sickness  on  board  when  she  arrived,  and  one  of  the 
first  victims  was  Capt.  Benjamin  Eaton,  the  Cus- 
tom House  Inspector,  who  boarded  the  ship  and 
died  very  suddenly,  his  body  turning  black  almost 
immediately,  and  he  was  put  into  tarred  sheets 
and  buried  forthwith.  Capt.  Eaton  resided  at 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  this  case  appeared 
to  be  so  dangerous  that  his  near  relatives  feared 
to  go  to  his  funeral.  The  ship  had  come  in  from 
a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  also 
from  Martinique,  where  she  had  stopped.  Mr. 
Wilde,  a  teamster,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  a  stevadore, 
who  were  employed  upon  her,  were  also  fatally 
seized,  and  died,  and  the. disease  spread  fearfully 
in  Gibbs  lane,  afterwards  Belmont  street.  The 
vessel,  which  lay  at  Rowe's  wharf,  was  towed 
down  to  the  flats  near  Bird  Island,  and  sunk,  and 
the  Board  of  Health  exerted  themselves  in  every 
way  possible  to  slop  the  disease  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  malignant  fever,  and  also  to 
allay  the  panic.  High  street  was  boarded  up  at 
its  entrance  to  Fort  Hill,  which  was  hardly 
necessary,  as  the  locality  was  shunned  by  all,  the 
fright  was  so  great. 

FOTT    HILL- THE    T"\VO   BEOTHEES. 

The  first  report  of  the  fever  ship,  the  arrival  of 
which  at  Rowe's  wharf  had  been  the  cause  of  ?o 
much  mortality,  and  such  great  terror,  was  that 
she  arrived  at  quarantine,  Cobb  master,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  on  the  1st  of  August.  At  what 
time  she  was  released  from  quarantine  was  not 
stated  as  was  usnal  in  the  reports  of  ship  news. 
In  those  days  all  notices  of  epedemics  supposed 
to  be  fatal  and  contagious  were  carefully  kept 
from  publication  in  the  newspapers,  as  long  as 
was  possible,  partly  from  the  fear  that  their  dis- 
semination would  injure  the  trade  of  the  town, 
as  also  from  the  fright  which  would  be  inspired 
thereby,  for  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible  visi- 
tation of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  town  in  the  year 


1798, hnci  not  yot  piiss>.l  :i\  n 

The  (Irst  odlciiil  iiliuin  cftiuc  nmu  tuu  l..i-.i..i, 
Boiirrt  ol'  lU'iiltli,  Au'iiist mil,  when  ii  (Uiciinieiu 
was  ifSiial  from  their  ollice  mlniittiiif;  that  "sev- 
eml  eases  of  nuUi^nant  lever"  had  oeeurred  in 
the  town,  and  that  tlio  Hoard  apprehended  tliat  a 
vessel  from  the  coast  of  Africa  eontained  eonta- 
ilion,  which  nii^lit  have  produced  said  fever. 
The  document  stated  that  the  Board  had  causcil 
the  vessel  to  be  sunk  with  all  such  articles  on 
board  as  niii^lit  be  apprehended  to  contain  conta- 
flion,  and  the  public  was  assured  that  no  cause  of 
alarm  existed.  They  also  acknowledi!;cd  the  at- 
tention of  the  physicians  of  Boston,  in  communi- 
catinf:  to  the  Board  all  extraordinary  cases  of 
disease. 

This  document  did  not  allay  the  excitement, 
and  the  danijer  was  terribly  exaggerateil  in  the 
country  towns.  The  Daily  Advertiser  of  Auj^ust 
IG,  said— "We  recret  to  learn  that  very  extrava- 
gant and  totally  unfounded  rumors  have  reached 
some  parts  of  the  country  respecting  the  state  of 
health  iu  this  town." 

FEVER     INCIDENTS. 

Mr.  Valentine,  of  this  city,  who  was  a  lad  of 
eight  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  lived  in  Gibbs 
lane,  has  a  very  perfect  recollection  of  the  scenes 
at  the  time,  and  the  terrible  panic.  The  Board 
of  Health,  liad  pots  with  brimstone  constantly 
burning  in  the  lane  and  other  places  near  by,  and 
every  morning  there  came  some  town  ofiicer  to 
inquire  at  each  house  if  there  was  any  one  dead 
there,  if  so  their  bodies  were  taken  away  imme- 
diately for  burial.  The  clothing  of  the  deceased 
and  of  their  houses  was  buried  in  a  field  where 
since  has  been  Purchase  place,  to  kill  or  extract 
the  infection,  and  the  negroes— then  styled  "Afri- 
cans" in  the  Directory — were  the  only  persons 
who  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  bv  the  panic, 
and  who  were  ready  to  perform  any  labor  con- 
nected with  the  sick  or  dead.  They  buried  the 
clothing  and  executed  all  similar  services.  At 
one  time  quite  a  battle,  or  riot  occurred  on  the 
Hill  on  account  of  the  negroes  being  employed 
by  those  who  had  bed  clothes,  etc.,  buried,  to  dig 
them  up  again  as  they  were  wanted  for  use;  but 
some  of  the  neighbors,  who  feared  that  they 
would  produce  infection  assembled,  and  endeav- 
ored to  stop  the  proceeding.  A  fight  ensued,  and 
the  negroes  were  driven  off.  After  a  while  the 
Board  of  Health  published  bulletins  of  the  health 
of  the  town  every  day,  with  what  they  stated  to 
be  a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
died,  and  their  diseases.  Those  marked  "  malig- 
nant" did  not  appear  to  be  the  majority,  but  the 
disease  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fort  Hill.  The  epidemic  did  not  last 
a  great  while,  but  it  was  very  fatal  while  it  ex- 
isted. There  was  also  a  bad  season  of  yellow 
fever  at  Philadelphia  that  year.  Mr.  Valentine 
is  of  the  opinion  that  at  no  time  since  then,  not 
even  in  Asiatic  cholera  times,  has  there  been  any 
such  fright  or  fear  of  pestilence  as  existed  then — 
but  he  was  iu  the  very  midst  of  it. 

CAPTAIN   COBB. 

The  Ejaster  of  the  Two  Brothers  came  in  for  a 
great  deal  of  blame,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  much  exasperation  against  Captain  Cobb. 
A  letter  from  him,  published  iu  the  Daily  Adver- 
^'sej'of 'that"  day,  as -also  one  published  by  the 
Health  officers  of  the  town  indicates  that  he  was 
very  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  points  which  were 
raised  against  him.  He  had  been  the  means  of 
introducing  a  very  malignant  disease  into  the 
town,  which  was  extremely  fatal  in  the  quarter 


in  which  it  had  Hrst  appeared,  and  the  indij^nnnt 
populace  accused  him  of  being  a  hIuvo  trmler  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  ar.d  attributed  the  ori;;in  of 
ilio  disease  U)  the  tlUuviuand  lijih  of  tiic  captive 
negroes. 

In  his  letter  from  BrewBter,  where  he  rcHlded 
Captain  Cobb  referred  to  the  reports  that  lie  had 
been  engaged  in  the  traflic  in  slaves  while  on  tho 
coast  of  Africa  a  "detestable  falsehood."  At 
the  same  time  he  expresBcd  his  deep  rcrets  that 
the  return  of  the  ship  should  be  the  cause  of  bo 
much  distress  and  alarm  "after  the  distressing 
scenes  which,"  iic  said,  "  I  have  been  compelled 
to  encounter  during  my  late  voyage  in  her."  In 
klcfcnce,  further,  he  said,  he  had  received  his  wife 
and  children  on  board  at  the  quarantine  road«, 
and  that  "  they  remained  on  board,  ate,  drank, 
and  came  to  Boston  in  the  Two  Brothers." 

On  the  20th  of  the  month,  however,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  was  some  additional  panic,  for  the 
Board  of  Health  published  then  weekly  reports 
of  the  deaths  in  the  town,  and  put  down  eight  of 
malignant  fever.  On  the  2.'5d  they  published  the 
list  of  twenty-two  deaths  within  the  three  days, 
and  charged  thirteen  of  them  to  malignant  fever. 
Capt.  Eaton,  the  revenue  officer,  died  on  the  20th. 

THE   BOARD    OF    IIEALTa. 

The  "infected  district"  was  isolated,  from  the 
remainder  of  the  town,  all  the  approaches  to  it 
being  closed  up  by  order  of  the  Selectmen  and 
the  Board  of  Health.  Perhaps  the  mystery  occa- 
sioned by  this  proceeding  assisted  to  increase  the 
panic, — at  any  rate  it  produced  conversation, 
with  much  sujmise,  which  added  to  and  kept  up 
the  continued  apprehension.  The  anecdote  which 
has  oftentimes  since  been  told,  and  affixed  to  va- 
rious other  localities,  is  said  to  have  originated 
here,  as  is  attested  to  by  a  number  of  "Boston 
Boys,"  who  are  not  hoys  now.  A  countryman 
fro.m  the  South  Shore,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  to  town  vegetables  and  other  pro- 
ducts,'and  had  customers  upon  Fort  Hill  and  its 
Yicinity,  found  himself  excluded  from  his  old 
trading  sphere  by  the  barricades  in  Purchase 
street,  and  inquired  the  reason  thereof— and  why 
the  street  was  boarded  up.  He  was  told  that  this 
was  done  by  order  of  the  town  authorities,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  looking  at 
the  rough  fence,  which  thus  stopped  his  progress 
and  cut  him  off  from  his  place  of  trade,  he  ob- 
served dryly  that  he  "  had  often  heard  of  the 
board  of  health,  but  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 

The  disease  was  pretty  nearly  confined  to  Gibbs 
lane,  Purchase  street  and  their  neighborhood,  and 
a  third  at  least  of  the  fatalities  were  of  women. 
In  the  list  of  deaths  was  William  Homer  of  Pur- 
chase street,  a  laborer, ;  also  Mrs.  and  two  Misses 
Homer,  who  probably  were  of  his  family. 
Among  the  deaths  of  those  not  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  were  Caroline  Johonnot,  wife  of 
Francis  J.  Oliver,  Esq. — a  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  town  and  city — aged  2-3,  at  Essex  street; 
Benj.  Walker,  who  was  set  down  in  the  Directory 
as  scrivener,  Leverett  street,— though  this  might 
be  a  duplicate,  and  Captain  Eaton,  resided  in 
Buttolph — now  Irving  street.  Daring  the  war  of 
1812  the  Captain  had  command  of  a  company  of 
militia,  and  at  one  time  when  a  boat  from  one  of 
the  frigates  which  blockaded  the  harbor  came  up 
to  Chelsea  Beach,  or  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  in 
the  night,  to  purchase  supplies,  which  the  block- 
aders  could  generally  obtain  for  money.  Captain 
Eaton  called  oat  his  company,  and  attacked  the 
boat's  crew,  which  fled,  but  he  captured  the  cut- 
ter.   For  this  bold  little  exploit  he  was  probably 


Pfivon  R  custom  house  olllce,  which  ho  held  at  tlie 
time  of  liis  (lentil. 

NICIIT    ]NTi;i!,MICNT    lUIMOItS. 

Amonp  the  vaguo  rumors  wliieli  vexed  tlic 
public  credulity  were  reports  thiit  tliere  were  so 
many  deutlis  tliut  tlio  Board  of  Health  liad  for- 
bidden the  inlcrnient  of  some  of  the  Imdii's  in  the 
day  time,  and  that  secret  burials  were  had  at 
night.  On  the  I'ith  of  tiie  month  the  Hosird  pub- 
lished a  denial  of  this -whole  story  as  a  rule,  sta- 
ting; that  the  only  excuse  for  its  circulation  was 
the  fact  that  a  sailor  bavini;  been  found  in  the 
streets  intoxicated  was  taiten  to  the  loclc-up,  and 
died  there.  The  coroner  and  the  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Health  decided  "lor  s^ood  reasons" 
that  he  should  be  buried  forthwith,  and  this  was 
done.  In  one  other  case,  wiien  there  was  to  be  a 
funeral  from  the  alms-house  in  I^evcrett  street, 
an  accident  had  occurred  to  the  hearse,  which 
prevented  the  burial  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
body  was  taken  to  the  burying  ground  on  the 
Neck  at  night.  Although  there  was  no  pretence 
of  concealment,  the  vulgar  popular  belief  could 
not  be  combated  &uccessl'ully,  so  potent  an  igno- 
rance and  panic,  when  joined  together  and  acting 
upon  tlie  same  kind  of  material. 

These  reports  had  the  most  unfayorabje  effect 
in  the  country,  and  the  town  press  constantly 
complained  of  the  "very  ej^travagant  and  totally 
unfounded  rumors  which  had  reaphed  some  parts 
of  the  country"  respecting  the  state  of  health  in 
Boston,  and  particularly  that  it  was  said  a  de- 
signed concealment  of  the  number  of  deaths, 
and  that  there  were  burials  in  the  night.  The 
Superintendent  of  Burial  grounds,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Health  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
character  and  integrity;  he  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  burying  grounds  and  cemeteries  in  the 
town,  was  under  bonds  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  and  was  required  to  point  out 
the  place,  depth  and  width  of  every  graye  dug 
in  either  of  them.  He  was  also  obliged  to  keep 
in  a  record  book  the  name,  age  and  sex  of  every 
person  interred,  the  family  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged,  the  disease  or  cause  of  death,  whether 
citizen  or  stranger;  the  time  when  interred,  the 
number  of  the  graves,  and  the  number  of  the 
range  where  buried,  or  the  tomb  where  deposited, 
and  to  make  a  weekly  report  of  all  this,  but  still 
the  rumors  of  night  interments  were  kept  afloat. 
The  fever  appeared  to  have  reached  its  height 
about  the  20th,  when  eight  or  ten  persons  died 
of  it,  and  afterwards  there  were  but  few  deaths. 
Aoout  all  the  families  in  the  district  immediately 
affected  removed  to  other  towns  or  to  other  parts 
of  the  town. 

When  the  first  Asiatic  cholera  p.inic  spread  to 
Boston  in  1832,  the  city  authorities  t08k  one  of 
the  fine  houses  in  Washington  place,  on  the  rear 
of  the  Hill  adjoining  that  of  Samuel  Topliff,  and 
fonnerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Pray  for  a  hospital, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  of  the 
residents  generally.  It  was  fitted  up  for  sanitary 
purposes,  but  we  believe  it  was  not  used  as  a 
regular  cholera  hospital,  at  least  not  that  year. 
Afterwards  a  huge  cholera  shed  was  built  on  the 
Mall,  which  covered  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
grounds. 

THE    snip   AFLOAT. 

When  the  panic  had  subsided  the  fever  ship 
was  raised,  and  with  some  slight  fitting  np,  as 
few  persons  were  willing  to  la'ior  on  board  of 
her,  she  was  placed  under  command  of  Captain 
George  Henchman  for  a  voyage  to  Havana.  The 
Captain  had  a  smart,  serviceable  mate,  who  was 
not  afraid  of  work,  and  who  also  had  no  desire 


I  to  have  the  tcrribii-  epidemic  break  out  again  on 
board  of  hor.  When  she  arrived  at  Havana  and 
was  discharL'cd,  he  proceeded  to  overliaul  her,  to 
give  licrathonjugli  cleniising,  and  found  between 
her  timber  considerable  qunniitieH  of  rotton  In- 
dian corn,  with  which  she  had  been  ln<len  on  her 
previous  outward  voyHge.  There  whh  material 
enougli  there  for  another  midignant  epidemic 
which  might  have  broken  out,  had  the  vessel  not 

.  been  cleansed  entirely  therefrom.  This  waa  prob- 
ably tlie  cau.ic  of  the  fever  which  had  worked 
sucli  destruction  to  life  and  had  been  tlic  cause  of 
so  much  sorrow  as  well  as  loss  of  time  and  money. 
Tlic  Vessel  was  reported  to  have  had  hides  as  well 
as  LolTecon  board,  but  the  whole  sickness  was, 
by  most  persons  who  became  acquainted  with  the 
facts  attributed  to  the  negligence  or  something 
worse,  which  had  left  the  crafc  in  this  unwhol- 
some  condition. 

1  DR.  IIENCn:iIAN'. 

Captain  George  Henchman,  of  the  Two  Broth- 
ers, was  brother  to  our  venerable  and  respected 
fellow-citi^^n,  Dr.  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Cam- 
bridge street.  The  Doctor  himself  may  almost 
be  called  of  Fort  Hill  origin,  since  most  of  his 
earliest  years  were  passed  in  Batterymarch  street, 
at  the  Hill's  foot.  He  remembers  of  being  held 
up  in  arms  to  see  the  "great  fire  in  Pearl  street," 
as  it  was  called  in  1794  or  thereabouts.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  street  there  were  four  or  five 
dwelling  houses  occupied  by  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic families,  with  beautiful  gardens  in  the  rear, 
some  of  which  extended  back  to  Oliver  street; 
on  the  westerly  side  was  a  range  of  ropewalks 
-Which  took  up  the  whole  space  from  Milk  to  High 
street,  and  the  fire  swept  both  very  clean.  Milk 
street  was  but  a  small  and  narrow  thoroughfare 
at  that  end  then.  From  the  chambers  of  his 
house  when  a  boy,  he  could  see  ships  of  300  tons— 
i  good  sized  vessels  in  those  days,  launched  from 
I  Page  &  Webber's  yard,  the  ways  of  which  was 
j  located  where  the  Underwood  store  in  Broad 
j  street  stands  now.  Mr.  Page  was  father  to  the 
I  well-known  Kilby  Page.  The  old  mansion  so 
many  years  occupied  as  the  "  Sun  Tavern,"  was 
the  residence  of  Robert  Hallowell,  ajich  gentle- 
.  man  of  those  days,  whose  fine  garden  ran  up  on 
I  the  site  of  Hamilton  street  to  Fort  Hill.  The  late 
j  Peter  Howard,  a  well-known  west  end  barber  and 
fiddler,  was  a  house  sei-vantof  Mr.  Hallowell. 

Dr.  Henchman  has  occupied  his  present  place 
of  business  and  residence  between  58  and 
59  years,  and  in  this  he  is  a  marvel  of  localitv, 
;particularly  for  a  Yankee,  having  probably  no 
compeer  in  Boston,  in  this  respect.  The  late 
Quincy  Tufts  was  cited  as  a  sort  of  miracle  of 
fixtures,— he  went  into  business  a  little  before  Dr. 
Henchman  began,  but  he  removed  several  times, 
having  been  on  both  sides  of  Washington  street, 
and  finally  in  Temple  place.  Dr.  Henchman  took 
his  shop  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Cham- 
bers streets,  in  March,  ISli,  and  is  there  now,  and 
as  all  his  numerous  friends  say — Long  may  he  re- 
mainJ 

Dr.  Henchman  went  as  an  apprentice  to  Dr. 
James  T.  Loring  in  1803,  at  the  btulding  which 
has  excited  so  much  curiosity  in  later  years  on 
account  of  its  age— "the  old  feather  store"  on  the 
corner  of  Xorth  street  and  Market  Square.  Dr. 
Loring  died  in  1805.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Loring, 
a  famous  revolutionary  patriot  of  Boston,  who 
■was  so  free  in  the  expression  of  Ms  opinions  in 
respect  to  the  relations  with  the  mother  country 
and  thereby  excited  much  personal  hostility 
tow-ards  himself  from  the  British  officers  stationed 


r- 


in^the  town.  As  Mas  tho  CU8U)iii  in  those  days, 
Dr.  Lorine:,  altlumgh  a.  practising  pli.vsician, 
kept  modiciuos  lor  salu  as  an  npotlucary,  and  one 
night  his  shop  was  entered  ohuulesiiuoiy  and  liio 
contents  of  Ids  medieino  bottles  an  I  drawers 
mixed  toRCther  most  inextricably.  I'oisons  and, 
simples  were  mingled  in  tho  lno^t  thonjngh  and  , 
iniiohions  inaiinor;  tho  apMhecary  shop  was 
spoiled,  and  its  owner  rcetived  a  rather  eostly 
intimation  that  he  must  not  mix  politics  with  tho 
drtip^  which  he  dispensed  to  the  people. 

THE   PI;AUL   STUEET    FIKE. 

The  conflagration  which  Dr.  Henchman  rc- 
monibcis  to  have  been  held  up  to  see  when  he  was 
Ian  infant  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  might  well 
have  been  desit;nated  as  the  "great  lire"  as  it  was 
one  of  very  serious  magnitude.  A  record  of  it  by 
Dr.  Snow,  relates  that  a  very  destructive  fire  oc- 
curred on  tho  morning  of  July  30,  1794,  which 
laid  waste  the  extensive  square  between  Peail 
street,  Milk,  Atkinson,  and  Purchase  streets,  to 
the  sea.  It  commenced  about  4  a.m.  in  tho  rope 
walk  of  Mr.  Edward  Howe,  and  communicated 
with  six  other  walks  adjacent,  of  which  one  was 
two  stories  hiuh,  and  all  600  feet  in  length,  well 
adapted  to  the  trade.  The  wind  holding  N.N.E. 
till  near  the  close  of  the  fire,  preven  ted  the  deva3_ 
tation  fi'om  extending  so  far,  as  almost  any  other 
wind  would  inevitably  have  carried  it.  Ninety- 
six  buildings  of  which  forty-three  were  dwelling- 
houses,  wore  consumed.  The  amount  lost, 
rendered  to  a  committee  of  the  town  was  $209  ,- 
861  50  exclusive  of  several  large  sums  not  exhib  - 
ited.  This  is  not  a  small  sum  m  these  paper  cur- 
rency days — it  was  a  lamentably  large  sum  to 
lose  then. 

This  fire  is  spoken  of  by  the  old  residents  of 
Boston,  by  many  who  have  heard  the  story  of  it 
from  their  parents  as  a  fearful  conflagration,  and 
a  large  number  of  people  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  Boston  Centinel  of  that  time, 
gave  nearly  three  columns  to  its  incidents  and 
details,  and  to  the  names  of  the  sufferers.  The 
longest  list  of  which  was  upon  Atkinson,  now 
extension  of  Congress  street.  Here  also  the 
great  exertions  were  made  to  stop  the  flames  in 
that  direction,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  houses 
of  Messrs.  Packard  and  Sturgis,  one  of  which 
had  its  roof  burnt  off,  and  both  of  which  were 
reduced  to  shells,  saving  the  then  Rev.  Mr.  Bel- 
knap's church,  afterwards  Dr.  Gannett's,  and 
thereby  saving  the  fire  from  extending  to  Wind- 
mill Point— South  Boston  bridge.  It  was  also 
stated. of  Mr.  Edward  Howe,  (father  of  Dr.  Saml. 
G.  Howe,  of  the  Blind  Asylum,)  in  whose  rope- 
walk  the  fire  originated,  that  "the  careful  and 
industrious  citizen  kindled  the  fire  with  his  own 
hands,"  at  four  "A.  M.,  and  it  accidentally  com- 
municated to  some  hemp  and  tar,  and  thus  the 
great  destruction.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that,  after  this  fire,  it  was  proposed  to  build  the 
new  State  House  upon  the  space,  and  this  propo- 
sition was  advocated  in  the  news  papers,  the 
whole  project  being  -under  discussion  at  the  time. 

The  rope-walks  were  always  objects  of  fear  in 
the  old  town,  composed  as  thej'  were  almost  entire- 
ly of  wooden  structures,  and  great  interest  was  at^ 
this  time  excited  in  favor  of  rer::oving  the  dan- 
gerous business  f'^om  the  heart  of  Boston.  Lech- 
mere's  point  was  proposed  by  some  a?  a  suitable 
location  for  them,  but  the  tow^n  "in  a  moment  of 
sympathy  and  feeling  for  the  sufl'erings  of  partic- 
ular individuals"  voluntary  gave  them  the  right, 
of  using  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common, 
where  six  rope  walks  were  erected.    By  this  dis- 


position a  very  fine  srimirc  was  iolt  open,  cai(a?)lc 
of  making  valuable  building  lota;  and  It  wa«  soon 
covoied  l)v  some  of  the  niont  eligible  houses  to  ho 
found  in  the  city.  Tho  rope  walks,  li(;wev<T,  were 
airaln  all  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  18,  IHOO;  live  be- 
liur  rebuilt,  tour  of  them  were  aRaiu  burnt  in  tlio 
fall  of  1H19,  and  ill  the  course  of  the  year  1«24 
the  city  jiurchascd  the  rights  of  the  r'pf-  wuH 
owners,  by  which  the  property  fcverled  tf>  tlio 
Jnhaliitants,  and  the  walks  wer?  removed  to  the 
Neck  and  Mill-dam. 

Tho  Pearl  street  conflagration  was  the  first 
"great  fire"  which  had  occurred  in  the  town  hince 
that  of  1787,  which  swept  Washington  street, 
then  called  Main  street,  from  near  where  the 
Boylston  market  now  stands  up. to  Xas.sau  street. 
It  commenced  about  sunset  on  the  -'iOth  of  April 
in  a  malt-house,  belonging  to  Mr-  William  patteni 
in  Beach  street.  There  was  a  strong  northeast 
wind,  blowing  so  hard  that  it  carried  the  (lakes 
to  a  great  distance  and  many  houses  were  on  fire 
at  the  same  moment.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  spire  of 
floUis  street  church,  fifty  rods  distant,  from  where 
the  fire  began,  was  seen  to  catch  the  fiame,  and 
the  whole  edifice  v/as  in  a  short  time  burnt  to  the 
ground.  Before  the  fire  could  be  stopped  about  a 
hundred  buildings  were  burned,  of  which  sixty 
were  dwelling  houses,  some  of  them  elegant  and 
costly.  Both  sides  of  "the  naain  street"  were 
laid  waste,  or  as  descritied  thpn— on  tl;e  West 
side  from  ]\|rs.  Inches,  on  the  corner  of  lUiot 
street,  to  Mr.  Osborne's  at  Nassau  street,  and 
from  Mr.  Knapp's,  corner  of  Beach  street,  to  Mr. 
Bradford's,  on  the  corner  opposite  to  Nassau 
street.  This  was  a  large  and  important  space  to 
be  burnt  over,  comprising  as  it  did  the  residences 
of  a  large  number  of  well-to-do  famiUes,  all  of 
whom  suffered  severely.  T^e  time  had  not 
arrived  for  the  general  use  of  brick  in  erecting 
hoiises  in  Boston,  and  so  the  buildings  which 
were  erected  on  the  ruins  were  mostly  of  wood, 
three  stories  hjgh,  am]  as  a  conteinporary 
remarked,  ^'some  ot  them  very  neat  and  elegant." 
A  few  of  them  are  standing  now. 

The  then  Nassau  street  is  Common  street  now,  I 
and  it  ran  from  Washington  to  Boylston  street,  j 
turning    the   corner   at    the   old-   Byles  estate.  I 
Tremont  street  began  at  Boylston  street  and  ran 
to  Court  street,  the  extension  on  the  W3st  side 
of   Scollay's  buildings,   oeing  called  Pemberton 
hill.   The  present  Nassau  street,  running  from 
Harrison  avenue  to  Ash  street,  is  comparatively 
new,  and  is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  Wash- 
ington street  from  the  old  one. 

THE   PEARL   STREET    CONFLAGRATION. 

The  remembrances  which  have  been  preserved 
respecting  this  most  disastrous  fire,  are  abundant 
and  various,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  peculiar- 
ly thrilhng  and  affecting  character.  Many  of 
the  sufferers  at  the  time  were  stated  in  the  papers 
to  have  "  lost  all  they  possessed  in  the  world >  and 
were  driven  from  a  state  of  ease  and  competence 
to  that  of  dependence  and  want."  The  whole 
community  was  in  sorrow  at  the  losses,  and  every 
one  gave  of  his  means  all  that  he  could  afford. 
There  were  contributions  in  the  churches— meet- 
ing-houses they  were  called  then— and  subscrip- 
tion papers  in  the  street.  A  great  many  instan- 
ces of  praiseworthy  benevolence  were  given, 
among  which  was  that  one  Fire  Society  subscribed 
SI  ,000  for  the  relief  of  a  brother  who  was  one  of 
the  sufferers.  The  Fire  Societies  of  those  days  were 


vory  numerous.  'I'iii •>■  wore  In  ptirt  tlio  prcdoccs- 
sorH  of  the  iiiMii;iiui-  coniimnloH.  Their  wlioU- 
system  and  ^'^■^lt  tiniileof  fuith  was—"  Help  one 
iinotlior,"  mill  tlu\v  only  retired  and  suhsidtd 
when  insuraiioe  otUees  wore  fully  esiahlishijd,  so 
that  thfir  associations,  in  a  nn-at  measure,  were 
were  rendere<l  superlluous.  The  members  untied 
themselves  with  their  lire  buckets  and  biij^s  for 
iiathcrinj:;  in  portnlilo  articles  of  value,  and  their 
presence  lianished  alarm  from  the  minds  of  tliose 
whose  property  was  tndanireTcd,  with  ref^ard  !<.■ 
thieves  who  were  always  ready  to  ply  their  voca 
tion  under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  it  also 
gave  assurance  that  all  that  could  be  saved  would 
be  rescued  from  the  devourin;;  element. 

The  lire  consumed  seven  manufactories  of  cord- 
ac;e,  or  rope  walks,  as  they  were  generally  called, 
and  perhajis  the  explanation  may  not  be  needed, 
that  at  that  time,  as  commerce  was  the  f^reat  life 
and  spirit  of  Boston,  shipbuilding  in  its  various 
branches  was  the  most  common  pursuit  of  its  citi- 
zens. In  the  apparently  small  locality  of  Pearl  street 
there  were  then  seven  of  these  factories  all  de- 
stroyed, and  the  names  of  some  of  their  proprie- 
tors appear  familiar  at  the  present  day.  They 
were,  Jaffrey  Richardson,  John  Codman,  Edward 
Howe,  Isaac  Davis,  Samuel  Emmons,  Messrs. 
McNeills,  and  Forrester  &  Torrey,  hemp,  coidage, 
rope  and  buildings — all  that  was  invested  in  their 
business,  was  consumed,  and' was  to  them  a  total 
loss.  The  conflagration  of  these  important  rope- 
walks  and  their  contents  was  an  event  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  neighbors  of  Boston,  who  were 
witnesses  in  part  as  well  as  by  the  citizens.  The 
ropewalks  caught  fire  so  simultaneously,  and  the 
flame  and  vast  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  hemp, 
tar,  and  other  combustible  materials  were  so  prom- 
inent, that  althouirh  thus  early  in  the  morning, 
they  were  seen  plainly  in  Salem,  fourteen  miles 
away,  almost  as  soon  as  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
the  fire  engines  of  that  town  were  immediately 
put  upon  the  most  convenient  travelling  vehicles  aj 
hand,  and  with  their  companies  sent  to  Boston  to 
do  what  service  they  might  at  a  time  when  it  was 
evident  that  service  of  the  kind  which  they  could 
afford  was  greatly  needed.  Fire  engines  and  their 
companies  also  quickly  came  in  from  Charles- 
town,  Cambridge,  Eoxbury,  Dorchester,  Milton, 
etc. 

THE   IKCIDENTS 

Which  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  flsme?^ 
were  of  such  a  character,  and  some  of  them  of 
such  an  interesting  nature  that  many  reminiscen- 
ces thereof  are  now  told  by  descendants  of  the 
sufferers.  The  fire  was  very  destructive  in  Pur- 
chase street,  Hon.  Thomas  Russell,  who  resided 
there,  lost  his  fine  house  then,  as  also  twenty-two 
small  erections  or  compartments  on  his  wharf  be- 
low the  street,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  who  also 
lived  on  Purchase  street,  and  had  a  wharf  at  the 
foot,  upon  his  estate,  lost  some  stores  and  barns 
thereupon.  Judge  Dawes— Tommy  Dawes  he 
was  familiarly  called — was  Judge  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Court,  at  the  commencement  of  the  city 
government  organization,  and  he  was  a  gentle- 
men  of  infinite  humor.  The  stories  that  are  told 
ot  the  contests  of  wit  between  him  and  James  T. 
Austin,  the  first  City  Attorney,  are  very  numer- 
ous and  very  amirsing. 

LUCIUS  MANLIUS    SARGENT. 

The  newspaper  accounts  stated  that  the  fire 
swept  up  from  Milk  street  to  and  over  Tileston's 
and  other  wharves,  and  gave  one  or  two  lines  of 
detail  to  the  losses  of  the  principal  sufferers. 
Thus  it  was  stated  of  the  destruction  in  Atkinson 


street,  tlicro  was  consiimod  "  Daniel  Sarjjcnt 
Ejq.'u  elegant  house,  with  a  K^cat  part  of  the 
furniture,  Htores,  barn,  &c."  Mr.  Sargent  wu<i 
father  to  the  late  Lucius  Marilius  Sargent,  a  geu- 
tlemun  who  was  as  widely  known,  perhaps,  aH 
any  other  person  in  this  community,  and  who 
bud  more  than  a  local  rcputnlion,  pariieuhirly  an 
a  writer,  able,  caustic,  amusing,  satirical,  dchcrip- 
tivc  and  historical,  as  well  as  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order.  In  his  later  years  he  was  hest  known  as 
the  "Sexton  of  the  01.1  School"  and  "Sigma" 
of  the  Boston  Uveniii;/  Tr<in-v:ript.  Mr.  Sar- 
/gent  was  a  lad  of  about  nine  years  of  age, 
and  was  asleep  in  his  chamber  when  the 
flames  burst  upon  the  roof,  and  the  wooden 
house  was  on  fire  in  a  moment  in  the  heat  and 
blaze  which  swept  all  before  them.  His  danger 
was  immediately  known,  and  a  rnan  whose  name 
is  generally  remembered  as  William  Boynton,— 
though  this  is  not  entirely  certain— went  to  his 
room  and  rescued  him,  taking  him  out  of  the 
burning  house  in  a  blanket.  The  whiskers  of  the 
rescuer  were  burnt  off,  and  his  hair  and  clothing 
much  singed  in  the  daring  accomplishment.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that  a  gentleman  of  the 
methodical  habits  of  Mr.  Sargent  should  not  have 
made  some  permanent  record  of  this  perilous  ad- 
ventureof  his  early  youth,  but  none  can  be  found, 
though  his  family  have  seen  some  memoranda  of 
the  facts,  and  have  heard  him  refer  to  and  relate 
the  story.  His  gallant  and  daring  deliverer  from 
peril  of  suffocation  or  of  beintr  scorched  to  death 
by  fire,  could  hardly  have  known  how  much  wit 
and  wisdom  were  in  the  youthful  head,  which, 
with  much  danger,  he  was  exerting  himself  to 
save. 

CHARITABT.E   FIRE   SOCIETY. 

The  means  of  averting  the  evils  of  such  confla- 
grations and  the  terrible  danger  of  fire  at  night 
in  a  locality  of  buildings  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  combustible  materials,  were  matters  of 
much  public  and  piivate  concern  in  those  days. 
On  the  same  year  that  so  many  people  lost  their 
all  by  this  fire,  and  the  future  "  Sigma  "  was 
rescued  from  a  premature  death,  the  Legislature 
incorporated  Moses  Gill,  James  Freeman,  James 
Baldwin,  William  ScoUay,  John  Lucas,  Arnold 
Welles,  Jr.,  and  their  associates,  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Fire  Society,  which  company 
was  constituted  "  to  provide  means  to  relieve  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  as  may 
unfortunately  suffer  by  fire,"  and  also  to  "re- 
ward the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  those  who 
may  invent  useful  machines  for  extinguishing 
fires,"  who  should  make  extraordinary  personal 
exertion  in  time  of  such  calamity,  or  "make 
such  discoveries  for  preventing  its  devastation  as 
shall  be  found  worthy  of  patronage."  This  use- 
ful society  existed  a  great  many  years  in  Boston, 
being  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind. 

EXECUTIONS    ON   THE    COMMON. 

There  was  one  other  event  of  note  which 
marked  the  year  1794,  besides  the  "  great  Pearl 
street  fire,"  which  swept  Pearl  and  Atkinson 
streets  through  from  Milk  street  to  Tileston's  and 
Semmes's  wharves,  and  was  only  stopped  there  by 
the  water  of  the  harbor.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  an  execution  on  Boston  Common  for  murder 
at  sea  and  attempted  piracy.  Very  few  people 
are  living  who  could  know  anything  of  the 
details  of  such  an  event,  which  occurred  just 
about  seventy-eight  years  ago,  but  there  are 
very  many  who  know  that  this  execution  took 
place,  and  who  have  heard  their  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers tell  of  the  hanging  of  the  pirates  on  the 


Common  when  tlio  fonner  were  in  tlu'ir  schoul 
(lays.  Tlio  prou  oC  iliat  day  was  not,  nnK'.h  j 
(liven  to  tlio  diiriisinti;  of  local  newH.  and  it  would 
appear  upon  n-udini;  the  newspapers  tlicn  pub- 
lished that  the  editors  were  of  opinion  that  all 
the  homo  inu'lli^eiiee  neeessary  for  tiieir  rt'aders 
n»i.i;ht  be  obtained  at  barbers'  shops,  at  some 
p;>pular  (avern,  or  some  sneii  place  of  ueneral 
resort.  They  certainly  f^avo  very  little  i)liu'c  to  it 
in  their  journals. 

THE  rntAt'Y. 
The  brifi  Betsey,  Captain  Saunders,  sailed  from 
Bilboa  in  the  previous  December  for  Boston,  and 
on  her  arrival  here  in  March  she  had  on  l)oard 
three  seamen  in  irons,  accused  of  murder  and 
piracy.  The  pirates  were  called  John  J5aptist 
Collins,  a  Fleminjr,  Ausjustus  Poleski,  a  Tortu- 
jiuese — but  whose  name  had  no  reference  to  his 
national  city,  real  or  assumed— and  Emaneuil 
Fastidi,  an  Italian.  They  entered  the  brij^'s  cabin 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morninir, 
where  Capt.  Saunders,  his  mate  and  Enoch  Wood, 
a  passenger,  were  sleeping,  stabbed  all  three  in 
half  a  dozen  places  each,  and  Mr.  Wood  mor- 
tally. The  master  and  mate  were  able  to  fasten 
themselves  in  the  cabin  after  the  pirates  went  on 
deck,  and  there  being  two  American  seamen  on 
board,  passed  up  provisions  to  the  five  men 
through  the  furnace  hole.  An  English  ship  came 
near  them  some  days  afterwards  and  they  altered 
the  course  of  the  brig  to  get  out  of  her  way, 
which  Captain  Saunders  discovered,  and  put 
lights  at  his  cabin  windows.  The  English  cap- 
tain boarded  the  Betsey,  and  was  told  by  the 
pirates  that  the  men  below  were  Frenchmen,  who 
refused  to  surrender,  and  this  came  near  causing 
another  affray,  but  finally  the  case  was  under- 
stood; both  vessels  arrived  at  Barbadoes  and  the 
pirates  were  brought  to  Boston  in  irons,  in  April, 
179-4.  The  United  States  Circuit  sat  the  June 
following.  Judge  Gushing  presiding;  the  Grand 
Jury  found  indictments  against  them  on  the  9th; 
they  chose  Messrs.  H.  G.  Otis,  John  Lowell,  Jr., 
and  John  Blake,  Jr.,  as  their  counsel,  and  Christo- 
pher Gore  was  United  States  Attorney.  They  were 
tried  on  the  16th,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
be  executed,  all  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  on 
the  oOth  of  July,  the  afternoon  of  theverj'day 
on  which  one-third  of  Boston  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  Mr.  Sargent  bad  been  preserved 
from  an  early  and  melancholy  death,  they  were 
executed  on  Boston  Common.  The  CenUnel  pub- 
lished two  days  afterguards,'  gate  btit  thl'ee  lines 
to  the  story  of  the  hanging  cjf  the  three  iflalfac- 
tors,  and  little  more  to  that  of  tlleit  trial.  Mur- 
derers were  tried  and  executed  in  those  days  as 
matters  of  business.  There  were  no  anti-hang- 
ing societies,  and  no  Stokes  jury  fooleries,  and 
judges,  juries  and  officers  presumed  that  they 
had  some  responsibility  in  the  matter.  An  anti- 
hanging  party  might  have  draWn  some  direful 
omen 'from  the  fact  that  so  much  hemp  had  been 
burned  with  the  rdpSwalks  that  morning,  "f  he 
prisoner.^  were  taken  from  the  jail  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  wagon,  each  sitting  on  his  own 
coffin,  and  the  United  States  Marshal,  John 
Brooks,  returned  to  the  oflice  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court  that  on  that  day,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  fire  o'clock,  P.M.,  he  had  performed  his 
dutV)  and  that  thej' Were  "  severally  hanged  by 
the  netk  tin  til  thej  itere  dead."  Of  the  officers 
connected  with  this  eventj  Messrs.  Gore  and 
Brooks  were  afterwards  governors  of  Massachu^ 
setts. 


roi.oxNArn',  now.  ~ 
The  next  marked  iniprovcment  in  the  orna- 
mcnlul  arcliiicctureorembelliKlirrientof  the  town, 
after  the  entaMlMhincntof  Wailiint'ton  placf,  and 
thelnyini,'outof  Fort  Jfill  was  the  creclion  of 
'  the  handsome  brick  block  of  dwelllrnj-houses  op- 
i  ponite  to  the  Common,  wliich  run  from  West 
street  south.  This  was  an  open  space  of  swunipy 
land  until  1811,  rather  a  rough  looking  property 
before  Mason  street  was  laid  out— .dl  the  way  from 
West  street  to  the  Head  estate  Kouih,  or  nearly  to 
the  new  Ma.sonic  Temple.  The  only  buildingg 
upon  the  place  were  a  town  school-house,  a  Mtablc 
and  the  town  hayscales.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  a  tent  show  upon  the  ground,  and  there 
are  old  citizens  of  Boston  here  now,  who  amused 
themselves  with  a  fandango  upon  the  premises  on 
public  days,  such  as  Artillery  Election,  the  great 
Boston  holiday  of  old  times.  An  association  of 
gentlemen  purchased  the  ground  and  upon  the 
unsightly  lot  were  erected,  mostly  in  1811,  an  ele- 
gant range  of  twenty-four  brick  dwelling  houses, 
four  stories  high,  and  what  was  wonderful  for 
Boston,  always  noted  for  its  varied  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, of  uniform  appearance.  Directly  north 
of  this  large  space  or  lot  were  Washington  Gar- 
dens. The  first  house  in  the  "block,"  on  the 
corner  of  West  street  place,  will  be  remembered 
as  that  in  which  Amos  Lawrence  resided  so  many 
years. 

The  building  of  Colonnade  row  was  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Common, 
taking  the  place  as  it  did  of  waste  land  and  a 
few  inferior  buildings.  Many  of  those  who  at 
first  purchased  residences  there  were  thriving 
merchants  who  had  emigrated  from  towns  on  the 
Cape  in  their  youth,  had  become  possessed  of 
property  and  were  gentlemen  of  standing,  and 
from  their  origin  the  handsome  block  received  the 
soubriquet  of  "Csipe  Cod  Row."  After  the  visit 
of  General  Lafayette  to  Boston  in  1824,  there 
was  a  temporary  furore  for  calling  all  sorts  of 
things  by  his  name,  and  the  row  was  called 
'•Fayette  place."  On  the  south,  at  the  foot  of 
Tremont  street  mall,  or  opposite  thereto,  had 
been  situated  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  a  famous 
building  in  its  day,  which  was  erected  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Powell,  and  which 
bore  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious and  convenient  houses  for  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions ever  erected  in  America.  The  once  beauti- 
I  ful  Row,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  hundreds 
[  of  festive  and  social  gatherings  of  the  fashiona- 
bles and  the  solid  men  of  Boston,  in  the  march 
of  improvement  has  now  entirely  given  way  to 
business  palaces  and  conveniences. 

ST.    PAUL'S    CHURCH. 

The  next  improvement  on  Tremont  street  of 
importance  was  the  erection  of  the  costly  St. 
Paul's  church,  on  the  North  of  Washington 
Garden,  the  building  of  which  proved  to  be  far 
more  expensive  than  was  conceived  of  by  its 
projectors.  It  is  stated  that  the  pews  cost  their 
owners  Sl,200  or  $1,300,  and  suggested  the 
conundrum,  "Why  does  St.  Paul's  Ciiurch  re- 
semble St.  Paul,  the  preacher?"  the  answer 
t  being,  "  Because  it  has  brought  many  rich  men 
to  repentance."  The  church  was  commenced  in 
1819  and  finished  the  next  year,  the  corner  stone 
being  laid  with  appropriate  observances  Septem- 
ber 4th,  and  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Alex  V. 
Griswold,  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  with  a  long 
body  of  Eoiscopal  clergy,  and  with  much  cere- 
mony, June  30, 1820.  If  the  expense  of  building 
was  cause  of  some  regret,  the  edifice  itself  has 
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always  been  greatly  admired,  tne  interior  Deing 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty.  The 
credit  has  also  been  given  that  the  erection  of 
this  church  was  to  be  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era  in  the  art  in  Boston,  although 
from  its  situation  it  is  somewhat  obscured,  and  it 
had  a  sensible  influence  on  the  taste  in  architec- 
ture. Boston  was  under  many  obligations  to  the 
disinterested  and  highminded  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  by  whom  the  church  was  designed  and 
erected,  as  well  as  the  architect  and  artists  who 
superintended  its  construction. 

BEACON    STREET. 

At  the  time  this  Colonade  improvement  was  in 
process  of  inception  and  completion  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Common,  Beacon  street,  on  the  West- 
erly side,  was  being  filled  up,  though  not  in 
the  same  regular  style,  but  with  single 
buildings  for  handsome  residences,  construct- 
ed in  varied  style  according  to  the  taste,  or 
i  may  be  the  ambition  or  crotchets  of  their 
;  owners.  These  were  wealthy  gentlemen,  who 
could  afford  to  indulge  their  fancies  in  the  archi- 
tecrure  of  their  houses,  whither  it  tended  to  com- 
fort or  adornment.  Originally  there  was  the 
John  Hancock  estate — the  mansion,  numerous 
outbuildings,  garden,  grounds,  pasture,  etc.  Out 
of  the  latter  the  city  purchased  the  State  House 
orounds,  to  be  occupied  by  the  State  as  a  Capitol. 
The  ground  had  obtained  the  name  of  Scott's 
pasture,  as  Capt.  Scott,  who  used  to  sail  in  Gov- 
ernor Hancock's  employ,  and  was  a  gentleman 
of  fine  presence,  married  the  widow  of  the  patri- 
otic old  President  of  Congress  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  He  rode  in  the  Governor's  car- 
|riage,  his  name  sometimes  took  the  Governor's 
iplace  and  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Gov- 
iernor's  son,  and  from  these  came  the  present 
iHancock  family.  The  fine  old  Hancock  mansion 
tis  well  remembered  in  the  present  generation, 
•and  some  spasmodic  efforts  were  made  to  save 
irom  destruction  this  relic  of  old  Boston,  but  in 


vain.    West  of  the  Hancock  mansion  stood  the 
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handsome  old  Joy  family  house,  both  being  well 
up  on  the  hill  and  back  from  the  street,  and  both 
were  wooden  buildings.  Replacing  them  with 
brick  blocks  lias  seemed  to  multiply  them  con- 
siderably. The  Joy  house  will  be  remembered 
as  having  upon  the  gateway  of  its  paling,  front 
fence,  the  brazen  figure  of  the  angel  Gabriel  blow- 
ing a  trumpet.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  houses 
built  westward  of  them  was  that  of  John  Phillips, 
the  first  Mayor  of  Boston,  on  the  West  corner 
of  Walnut  street— afterwards  occupied  by  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  and  since  by  various  other 
persons. 

OLD   PRICES   OF   LAND. 

The.  land  speculators  of  the  present  day  would 
be  surprised  to  know  how  cheaply  they  could 
have  bought  house  lots  in  the  best  part  of  Beacon 
street  in  those  days.  "  Master '^  John  Vinal  for- 
merly a  Boston  schoolmaster,  but  sometimes  called 
Judge  Vinal— being  for  many  years  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  from  which  office  he  was  officially 
ejected  for  taking  unlawful  or  excessive  fees,  had 
an  estate  on  Beacon  street,  with  a  dwelling  house 
high  up  on  the  hill,  running  back  to  Chestnut 
street,  where  he  resided  from  some  lime  in  the 
previous  century  to  about  the  year  1819.  The 
estate  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  late  David 
Sears,  who  erected  upon  it  the  most  costly  dwelling 
.house  ever  built  in  Boston  before,  and  there  are 
two  houses  upon  it  now.  About  the  time  that 
Colonnade  row  was  built  the  father  of  one  of  our 
well-known  Boston  citizens  wished  to  purchase 


land  for  a  dwelling-house  on  Beacon  street,  and 
endeavored  to  negotiate  for  the  Vinal  estate.  The 
price  was  one  dollar  afoot,  which  was  considered 
very  reasonable  at  the  time,  and  the  estate  would 
have  been  purchased,  but  that  there  "  was  so 
much  of  it"  that  it  appeared  to  be  unprofitable 
at  the  time.  We  presume  the  land  would  now 
be  rated  at  $20  a  foot.  It  is  stated  also,  by  those 
who  should  know,  that  the  land  on  which  the 
Nathan  Appleton  and  Daniel  P.  Parker  houses 
were  erected  in  Beacon  street  was  purchased  some 
years  afterwards  at  a  much  less  price  per  foot.  So 
late  as  1820,  the  valuable  Otis  house  was  taxed 
for  only  $18,000,  and  the  Daniel  P.  Parker  resi- 
dence, nov/  owned  by  the  Henderson  Inches  fam- 
ily, for  $15,000. 

THE   AVEST  END. 

Simultaneously  with  the  before-named  im- 
provements, and  also  following  them,  began 
very  material  improvements  in  West  Boston 
proper.  North  of  Beacon  Hill,  which  was  a  sort 
of  desolate  country  before  the  erection  of  West 
Boston  Bridge.  North  Russell,  Vine  and  Poplar 
streets,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital,  to  the  Alms-house  in  Leverett 
street,  which  had  recently  been  marsh,  sand  or 
pasture  ground,  were  converted  into  building 
lots  and  covered  with  fashionable  and  substan- 
houses.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  town  pub- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, before  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital, 
would  surprise  the  inhabitants  of  that  now 
thickly  settled  section.  Between  Cambridge 
street,  below  Chamber  street,  and  the  lower  part 
of  Leveret  street  and  Barton's  Point— nicknamed 
"  Poverty  Point"— all  that  was  laid  out  or  desig-  ! 
nated,  was  "  Allen's  lane,"  where  Allen  street  is 
now,  and  the  "  Ropewalks,"  where  is  now  Poplar 
street — so  named  from  the  tall  poplars  which  used 
to  adorn  the  locality,  but  which  were  afterwards 
killed  by  fire. 

Leading  thence  into  Leverett  street,  were  Spring 
street  and  "Gravel"  street.  Chamber  street, 
from  Green  street,  north  was  called  Wiltshire 
street.  It  appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Cham- 
ber street,  as  it  stands  now,  about  the  first  of  the 
present  century,  for  the  names  of  residents  pre- 
viously on  Wiltshire,  were  set  down  in  the  Direc- 
tory as  on  Chamber  street,  bufat  the  same  time 
a  directory  map  of  Boston,  of  1809,  preserves 
the  appellation  of  Wiltshire  street.  Gravel  street 
disappeared  from  the  directory  after  1809.  The  mar- 
ginal street,  where  the  tide  water  came  up  was 
then  laid  out  (1809)  and  wes  set  down  as  "Cop- 
per "  street,  probably  from  the  old  Copper  Works 
in  its  vicinity,  though  it  afterwards  received  its 
present  designation  of  Brighton  street,  and  it 
has  since  been  flanked  by  North  Charles  street. 

THE    TEN   BROTHERS   AGAIN. 

Various  explanation?,  written  and  verbal, have 
been  received  respecting  "the  old  Ten  Brothers,'" 
as  she  is  some  times  called  by  those  who  were 
cognizant  of  her,  and  she  v/as  a  source  of  univer- 
■sal  discussion,  at  that  unhappy  period  of  her 
history,  which  has  been  recorded.  By  some  mis- 
take or  oversight,  her  name  was  printed  "Two 
Brothers."  The  discussion  rested  upon  the  fact 
that  her  owners  insisted  that  the  fatal  and  malig- 
nant disease  which  prevailed  after  her  arrival,was 
not  introduced  from  her,  but  was  incident  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  first  broke  out,  and  where  if 
raged  with  such  mortality.  The  following  note 
to  the  editors  of  the  Commercial  Bulletin, 
from  a  gent'eraari  who  was  contemporary  with 


tlio  unforlunatc  craft,  will  Nurve  to  Miow  timt  tin- 
ownors  did  not  believe  tbiit  Ihoir  vessel  introdiiced 

the  disease. 

The  stilp  was  flio  J'cn  IJrotlsow,  ('npt.  El'J'ili  t'.>l>I., 
of  Hrowftor.  Thoro  were  three  or  lour  ca*eH.)lmH- 
ligimnt  lover  nrouiul  Fort  Hill  bi'fore  Iho  wlili)  caiiie 
up  from  iiuiuauiiiio.  Slio  wuh  imrt'y  Im'liil  with 
C'ftV'O,  imil  when  hlio  wiis  onleicl  olV  hy  tlio  IliKinl  of 
Hortlth,  tho  collbo  wii3  cent,  to  tlio  qtiuraiitiiio  f^round, 
emptlo.l  overboard  ;uid  tbo  biign  burned.  '.I'ho  bIiIj) 
wiistbon  tout  on  to  Uio  Hats,  .sou;  tied  and  sunk.  To 
show  Ibrttfho  tt-fw  free  trom  dlsea-^o  ihoownerH  hired 
ftmau«8fhipkcepor,  who  staid  on  board  iu«ht  aiid 
day.  T'.To  of  theold  cloiks  who  wove  with  Hixby  & 
Valentine,  arc  stid  living.  Mr.  O.  Ilolinos,  with  Scars' 
v^  Co.,  No.  180  Slate  s' wet,  anil  S.  G.  Davia,  Cashier 
of  the  Slmwniut  NiUionul  Biiiik. 

In  regard  to  the  cotl'co  bai;s  mentioned  in  the 
above  note,  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  affair  was  that  the  owner  of  a 
large  baldni!;  establishment  in  Broad  street,  pur- 
chased these  bags,  after  the  eolTce  was  emptied 
from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  using;  them  to  put 
shipbread  in.  and  that  the  Board  of  Health  had 
them  seized,  taken  into  the  street  and  burned 
i  there.  Tlie  uncontrollable  panic  of  the  time 
begat  many  broods  of  improbable  rumors.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  old  ship  then,  and  it  is 
not  solvable  at  the  present  day,  when  it  appears 
inexplicable  that  the  Custom  House  officer  who 
caught  and  died  of  this  fever,  did  not  take  it  until 
nearly  twenty  days  after  her  arrival,— that  is, 
she  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  died  on  the 
20th,  when  the  fatal  disease  hai  nearly  expended 
its  force. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Orpheus  Holmes  »nd  our  correspondent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cargo  of  the  Ten  Brothers.  Mr. 
Holmes  thinks  she  had  no  coffee— He  knows  that 
she  had  some  ivory  and  gold  dust.  The  Custom 
House  manifests  of  cargoes  of  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  giedtmass 
of  papers  which  have  accumulated  since  that 
time,  though  every  facilii:y  has  been  afforded  by 
the  officers,  not  without  much  trouble  to  them. 
The  ship  had  "shell"  and  "  clean"  coffee,  gum 
copal  and  bee«wax  on  her  manifest,  but  her  most 
valuable  import  was  ivory,  of  which  she  had  a 
large  quantity,  a  part  in  "  prime  teeth." 

BIXBY,    VALENTINE    &    CO. 

The  owners  of  the  Ten  Brothers  and  her  cargo, 
were  prominent  Boston  merchants,  and  ship  own- 
ers who  did  a  very  extensive  business  before  and 
after  the  year  of   the  yellow  fever  visitation  of 
1819;  or  the  "ship-fever"  mortality  as  many  peo- 
ple called  it.    They  were  considered  very  sharp 
and  enterprising  merchants,  exceedingly  adven- 
turous, always  watching  for  new  ports  with  which 
to  open  trade  where  less  daring  and  more  conser- 
vative people  never  thought  of  risking  the  fate  of 
a  cargo  of   merchandise.    They  were  also  noted 
for  the  liberality  of  their  credits,  a  practice  which 
finally   led    the    firm    into  misfortunes.      They 
owned   about   that  time,    some   twenty  vessels, 
ships,  brigs,   schooners  and  fishermen,  and  part 
of   the  time  run  two  distilleries,  as  they  imported 
large  quantities  of  molasses,  being  largely  in  the 
West  India  trade,  and  shipped  and  sold  a  good 
deal  of   New   England  rum,-a  great  article  of 
export  from  Boston  and  other  Xorthern  ports  in 
those  days.    Bixby  &  Valentine  commenced  bus- 
iness when  quite  young  men,  as  grocers  or  "West 
India  goods  dealers,"  as  grocery  men  were  then 
called,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  Fi.sh  street,  which  was  that  part  of  the 
now  No rttf  street  which  ran  between  Cross  street 


and  the  cml  of  North  square,  the  part  South  of 
it  being  Ann  Ntrcot,  and  the  continuation  North 
to  Chelsea  ferry  l)elng  Ship  Ktrcet,  and  their 
wharf,  which  ailjoined  their  store,  was  where  In 
now  iMilton  Htreet.  A  larj^e  part  ol  their  curly 
busintss  was  in  fitting  out  (i.Hhermeii  for  the 
Banks  of  Ijubrador,  and  they  carried  on  athriv- 
I  ing  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  until  the  brcuklnfj 
out  of  the  war  of  1RI2,  which  jjut  a  st(jp  to  tholi 
commerce,  and  fishing  arrangements,  anrl  tliey 
were  engaged  in  apecidating  in  mcrchundiBe, 
buying  and  selling  salt,  being  quite  a  trade  with 
them.  They  also,  did  some  bu.'-iness  in  mug- 
gling,  wdiieh  a  great  many  other  meichaiits  in 
good  standing  did  not  refuse  to  dabble  in,  more 
or  less,  and  this  kind  of  "free  trade,"  was  by  no 
means  considered  disreputable  at  the  time— par- 
ticularly when  it  was  not  discovered,  as  of  course 
it  was  occasionally  to  the  great  loss  of  the  adven- 
turers. At  any  rate  there  was  not  the  odium 
attached  to  smuggling  in  those  days  which  is 
fixed  upon  the  practice  now.  Hundreds  of 
stories  have  been  told  by  old  merchants  as  to  how 
they  "run  in"  goods  from  the  Provinces  princi- 
pally, and  elsewhere,  and  how  they  circumvented 
the  Custom  House  officers,  who  were  always  upon 
the  scent  for  smuggled  goods.  Everything  which 
was  of  foreign  production  or  manufacture  brought 
extraordinary  prices  in  the  "war  times." 

FOILING    AN    OFFICER. 

A  story  is  told  by  an  old  clerk,  and  afterwards 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Bixby,  Valentine  &  Co., 
who  was  a  young  lad  at  the  time,  of  a  successful 
hood-winking  of  a  Custom  House  officer,  which 
will  show  the  extreme  risks  which  were  run  by 
those  who  adventured  in  the  perilous  business  of 
smuggling.  The  "  Co."  of  the  firm  at  the  time 
of  the  war  was  Mr.  Simpson  Clarke,  a  much 
respected  gentleman  who  attended  to  the  in-door 
business,  and  know  nothing  of  the  out-door  ar- 
rangements of  trading,  speculating  or  smuggling. 
One  of  the  stores  upon  their  wharf  had  ajarge 
quantity  of  salt  in  it,  and  there  was  a  rumor, 
which  came  to  the  ears  of  the  vigilant  Custom 
House  men,  that  Bixby,  Valentine  &  Co.  were 
engaged  in  smuggling  and  that  they  frequent- 
ly had  smuggled  goods  in  their  stores.  Mr. 
Minot,  an  inspector,  came  one  day  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  stated  his  suspicions  and  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  stores  on  the  wharf.  Perfectlj'  inno- 
cent of  there  being  a  dollai's  worth  of  illicitly 
iraporieJ  goods  upon  the  premises,  Mr.  Clarke 
unhesitatingly  and  good-naturedly  handed  Mr. 
Minot  the  keys,  and  went  with  him  to  the  wharf 
stores.  One  of  them  bad  a  big  pile  of  salt  in  it, 
which  the  officer  was  too  fresh  to  suspect  to  be 
the  covering  of  valuable  articles,  whether  smug- 
£led  or  not,  and  after  looking  round  about  the 
store  pretty  sharply,  and  also  doing  the  same  to 
other  stores,  where  there  was  molasses,  fish,  salt 
and  other  merchandise,  he  departed,  foiled  if  not 
satisfied,  that  sharp  Mr.  Valentine  had  no  smug- 
a:led  goods  upon  his  premises  or  under  his  keeping. 
Mr.  Clarke  told  the  story  of  the  official  visit  he 
had  received,  with  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith  to  his  partners  when  they  came  in, 
with  the  remark  that  he  supposed  some  enemy  of 
theirs  had  got  up  the  report  to  injure  them.  They 
assented  to  the  supposition  very  gravely,  with 
some  allusion  to  the  meanness  of  such  a  trick 
when  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  story,  but 
did  not  inform  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
that  there  was  some  S4,000  or  S5,000  worth  of 
broadcloth  concealed  under  the  salt,  like  the  "cat 
i  under  the  meal." 
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iMt<»iii:i:ss    AN' I)  ci.oSK. 
Aflor  (ho   poiu'c  of  ISll   was  concliiilerl  IJixhy, 
ViiU'iitinc  &  Co.  went   lary;oly   into  coniinorco  as 
well  ns  lu'i'iiint;  up  and   cnliir^in;^   tla'if  <'onncc- 
tion    with    tiie    lisiiint;;    htisincss.     During;   their 
business  cnreer  tiiey   hud  ii  constant  trade  with 
Havana  and  tlio  West  india   Islands,  with   ]\Iar- 
tiniquc  and  (luadaloupe  and   ports  in  llavti  par- 
ticularly; did  considerable  business  at  the  iSIedi- 
terrancan  ports,  always  havinfr  cariroes  of  Mal- 
aga fruit  at  its  season;  traded  at  Cadiz,  Lisbon, 
Oporto,  etc.;    run   vessels   to  Africa,  for  which 
trade  they  shipped  and   sold  a  <i;ood  deal  of  New 
Enijland  rum;  the  Two  15rothers  carried  out  sev- 
eral hundred  ke^s  on  her  outward  voyay;c  when 
she  was  supposed  to  have  brouyjit  back  the  fever; 
sent  ships  to  South  America,  and  were  also  en- 
iraged  in  the  popper  trade,  havinfj;  vessels  on  the 
coast  of  Samatra,  where  was  sent  gunpowder  and 
some  domestic  rum.    Mr.  Clarke  left  the  partner- 
ship in  lS-20.  when  the  firm   was  worth   Sl.'iOjOOO,  i 
he  taking  out  his  share  and  Mr.  Orpheus  Holmes 
took  his  place,  though  under  -21   years  of  a^e. 
They  had  a  brig  called  the  Exchange,  which  for 
some  alleged  infraction  of  the  laws  was  seized  by 
the  Brazilian    government  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
converted  to  its  use.    Captain  Jenkins  knew  that 
he  had  not  intentionally  violated  any  law,  and 
he  put  the  case  into  the  courts,  where  it  remained 
at  great  expense  for  seven  or  eight  years,  when  it ' 
was  decided  in  his  favor  with  some  costs,  and  he  ! 
purchased  a  cargo  of  coffee  and  sent  it  home  by 
another  vessel  about  the  year  1830.    Boston  was  ! 
not  the  best  market  for  the  coffee,  however,  and 
it  was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  consiged  to  Cockayne, 
Watts  &  Co.,  who  failed,  and  the  firm  never  re- 
ceived a  dollar  from  the  proceeds  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Exchange.    They  were  also  in  the  habit 
of  endorsing  for  their  friends,  a  not  unusual  cus- 
tom in  those  days,  although  one  which  is  much 
"  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance."   When  Commercial  street  was  laid  out, 
they  removed  into  one  o£  its  new  stores,  where 
thev  remained  a  few  years,  and  afterwards  built 
for'tbemselves  a  store  on  Granite  or  Commercial 
wharf.     When  the  hard   times  of  1836  37  came 
on,  the  firm  had  lost  much  money  by  bad  debts 
and  endorsing,  besides  the  New  Orleans  misfor- 
tune,  their  stocks  of  coffee,  pepper,  molasses,  etc., 
depreciated  greatly  on  their  hands,  and  like  many 
others  who  had  been  in   thriving  business,  tQeir 
property  havin^r  fled  from  them,  they  were  obliged 
to  succumb  to  circumstances  and  suspend  busi- 
ness.   Mr.  Holmes  is  the  only  member  of  the 
firm  now  living. 
With  the  above  episodes  we  return,  to  _       _ 

WEST    BOSTOX.  ,1l^w 

In  1810,  Vine  street,  the  Northerly  side'  of 
which  had  just  been  built  by  the  celebrated  mer- 
chant Samuel  Parkman,  father  to  Dr.  George 
Parkman,  murdered  by  Dr.  Webster.  These 
'  houses  were  built  on  "  made  land,"  and  poorly 
"  made"  at  that.  In  high  courses  of  tides,  the 
cellars  of  the  houses  were  frequently  overflowed 
and  the  occupants  obliged  to  navigate  them  in 
tubs.  They  were  supplied  with  water  by  the  old 
Aqueduct  Company  from' Jamaica  Pond,  drawn 
from  wooden  logs  throng;!!  "  taps  ayid  faucets." 
The  celebrated  lumber  dealers,  Jackson  &  Lin- 
Icoln,  had  their  wharf  West  of  Tine  and  Bridge 
streets,  from  which  smelt  fishing  was  a  favorite 
{amusement.  The  Medical  College  now  covers  a 
'portion  of  it.  In  Chambers  street,  where  the 
:Old  South  Mission  Chappel  now  stands,  was  the 
house  and  garden  of  James  Prince,  better  known 
as  Marshal  Prince,  a  gentleman  who  held  various 
offices  of  trust  under  the  State,   and  was  first 


treasurer  of  the  first  navIngs  Imuk  iti  H()st(»n. 
Jlo  WRH  brother  of  Cnpt.  Job  Prince,  who  lived 
In  Wiltshire  Hlrccl.  Tho  liousi;  of  the  iDrrner, 
jBRHinbrel  roofed  liuiJding,  with  its  various  addi- 
ctions, WHH  entered  from  the  yard.  It  was  a  starid- 
iug  .joke  that  Marshal  Trince  mmlc  an  addition 
,  to  hi.s  house  every  seven  yiiars.  It  was  the  abode 
rf)f  ho.'pitality,  and  many  of  Ilic  distinguished 
visitors  to  tho  Hub  at  that  day  were  there  re- 
ceived. One  of  the  first  works  (jf  the  celebrated 
painter  Fisher  was  the  frescoing  and  adorning 
one  of  the  rooms  of  this  ancient  structure. 

On  the  Northerly  corner  of  Katon  street  stood 
a  pleasant  gambrel-roofed  cottage,  the  garden  of 
which,  filled  with  choice  fruits,  extended  to  North 
'  Rlissel  street,  occupied  by  Thomas  Smith  Wcbbe, 
rhc  president  of  tho  Handel  and  ilayden  Society, 
«.  (1  much  fine  music  was  heard  Irom  its  accom- 
plished occupant,  and  his  daughter  Martha, 
^i.fterwards  Mrs.  Graves,  an  organist  of  note  in 
that  day. 

A  large,  square  wooden  house,  built  by  Johna- 
than  Loring,  owned  and  occupied  by  John 
Tucker,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  stood  on 
the  South  corner  of  Eaton  and  Chambers  streets, 
and  its  garden,  extending  nearly  to  North  Russell 
street,  was  a  choice  fruit  garden;  afterwards  it 
was  sold  to,  and  occupied  by  Ezra  Dyer,  a  cele- 
brated tailor  (Dyer  &  Collier)  for  many  yeais. 

The  old-fashioned  gambrcl  roofed  house  which 
stood  at  the  junction  of  North  and  South  Allen 
streets,  and  Wiltshire  (now  a  continuation  of 
Chambers)  street,  the  garden  of  which  extended 
to  Blossom  street  and  was  filled  with  choice  fruit 
and  plum  trees,  was  occupied  by  Captain  Job 
Prince,  who  commanded  the  famous  ship  Massa- 
chusetts which  was  the  pioneer  ship  to  the  North- 
west coast  of  America,  an  account  of  which  voy- 
age is  given  by  his  first  mate  Mr.  Delano  in  his 
book  called  Delano's  Voyages.  Opposite  Capt. 
Prince's  was  "Eaton's  folly,"  a  tall  brick  structure 
a  portion  of  which  blew  down  in  the  gale  of  1804, 
crushing  in  part  of  the  building  next  South,  at 
the  corner  of  Eaton  street,  and  killing  a  man. 
This  building,  the  largest  portion  of  which  still 
remains,  having  been  converted  into  two  tene- 
ments, but  occupied  for  charitable  purposes,  was, 
from  its  height  and  narrowness,  as  well  as  from 
the  vocation  of  its  builder  (a  tinman)  called  the 
"Tin  Canister."  Before  it  was  completed  misfor- 
tune overtook  its  sanguine  owner,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  necessitated  to  resort  to  its  upper 
stories  for  fuel  for  his  family  use. 

The  land  West  of  "Eaton's  Folly,"  was  occu- 
pied by  the  residence  of  Capt.  Dunn,  his  garden, 
in  which  were  many  apple  trees,  and  his  stable; 
and  beyond  fiis,  to  Blossom  street,  was  "Elton's 
grove,"  in  which,  the  old  Lombardy  poplars  were 
the  prevailing  trees.  The  Dunn  house  has  been 
pushed  back,  and  now  forms  two  tenements  on 
Mc  Lean  court. 

All  the  land  West  of  B'ossom  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
its  grounds,  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  unfenced 
and  undulating  in  surface,  and  was  called  Prince's 
Pasture.  Here,  upon  the  beach,  the  Baptists 
were  wont,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sharpe; 
and  the  negro  converts,  under  their  Pastor,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Paul,  the  colored  preacher,  to 
wade  out  and  be  baptized. 

What  is  now  called  Allen  street  was  first  called 
Korth  Allen  street,  and  what  is  now  McLean 
street,  was  called  South  Allen  street,  both  taking 
their  names  from  Jeremiah  Allen,  the  former 
proprietor  of  the  adjoining  territory.    Mr.  Mc- 


Lean  was  a  niiinillci-nt  l)oiiefactor  to,  and  Ihih 
l)(>en  oonsi(Jero<l  inm  uf  ihe  iirincipnl  rdiindcrs  of 
tlio  Miissiiclmsctts  llospiial,  ilio  ^roundsof  wliicli 
nro  imiiK'iliiili'ly  I)clow  McLean  struct.  Tlio  liis- 
tory  of  tlic  llospitftl,  tlint  most  heiii^cn  institution 
in  which  the  whole  State,  at  tlio  time  wlieii  it  was 
projected,  was  interested,  to  whieii  it  t^avo  tbo 
splendid  donation  of  the  I'rovinco  IIoiiso  property 
in  \Vashin;;ton  strrct,  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 
Ki;i;Ni;/.i;n  katon. 
The  pioneer  in  the  improvement  of  the  waste 
land  before  mentioned,  was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Isaton, 
a  successful  Boston  meehanie,  wlio  married  Mary 
Allen,  the  only  child  of  Jeremiah  Allen,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Boston,  who  owned  a  lar^e  tract  of 
land  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  which  is  at 
present  bounded  by  Chambers,  McLean,  Blossom, 
Vine  and  ICaton  streets.  This  larj^e  and  valuable 
piece  of  unimproved  land  became  Miss  Allen's 
at  the  death  of  her  father,  and  after  this,  her  en- 
terprisinf?  husband  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  layinfj;  out  streets  and  in  raisiufj;  the  grade  of 
the  land  which  was  then  in  his  possession,  and  | 
which  he  intended  to  cover  with  elegant  and  cost- ! 
ly  dwelling-houses.  Eaton  street,  one  of  the  ■ 
most  respectable  of  the  West  End  localities,  which 
now  has  upon  it  all  well-built,  commodious  resi- 
dences, was  named  for  him,  and,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  now  McLean  street,  was  a  grove  called 
"  Eaton's  Grove,"  which  was  a  resort  for  nurses 
with  children,  young  people  generally,  and  some- 
times little  partus,  as  it  was  a  shady  retreat,  hav- 
ing Charles  river  all  open  in  front  of  it.  Mr. 
Eaton  was  a. man,  however,  who  was  rather  ahead 
of  his  times,  and  his  projects  were  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  his  day.  He  had  already  erected  for 
his  own  residence,  a  splendid  mansion,  which  is 
still  standing  on  the  corner  of  McLean  and  Cham- 
bers streets,  which  has  since  ben  converted  into 
two  large  houses,  and  is  now  the  "  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,"  being  under  the  charge  of  the 
Episcopal  Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent. 
The  house  was  originally  intended  to  be  five  sto- 
ries in  height,  and  was  laid  out  with  large  halls 
and  in  what  was  then  magnificent  style.  After 
it  was  erected,  however,  before  the  roof  was  com- 
pleted, the  upper  story  and  a  portion  of  the  rear 
wall  were  blown  down  in  a  terrible  gale,  about 
the  year  1804.  It  fell  over  on  the  late  Mr.  Allen's 
bouse,  which  stood  about  midway  between  Mc- 
Lean and  Eaton  streets,  smashed  in  the  roof  and 
fatally  injured  one  of  the  servants.  The  hurri- 
cane, as  it  was  termed,  rooted  up  trees  and  did 
great  damage  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  By  ad- 
vice of  friends,  the  "  palace  "  was  finished  with 
four  stories. 

Soon  after  the  completion,  the  hard  times  of 
the  embargo,  which  ruined  so  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of   the  commercial  communities  of  that  day, 
came  on,  and  Mr.  Eaton  suffered  great  pecuniary 
losses,  so  much  so  that  having  lost  much  money 
he    was    obliged    to    mortgage  the  whole  of  his 
landed  property   to  pay  his  existing  liabilities, 
and  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  contemplated 
improvements  upon  which  his   mind  was  bent. 
Subsequent  losses  in  business,  however,  involved 
him  into  bankruptcy,  which  swept  away  all  his 
valuable  property  and  turned   to  nought  all  his 
cherished  plans.    Thus  he  was  forced  to  vacate 
his  costly  new  house  in  which  he  had  taken  so  | 
much    pride,    and    shortly    after    the    failure  to  | 
remove  his  once  wealthy  wife  and  his  large  fam- 
,ily  of   sons  and  daughters,  into  a  small  hired  j 
y^use,— a  terrible  reverse  for  all  of  them.    This  i 
'^'',uniary  downfall,  occurring  as  it  did  in  the  I 


then  comparatively  small  flSmmunily  of  Roslon, 
niude  a  strong  improNsion  on  tlie  public  tnind  at 
the  lime  when  it  occurred,  though  the  \iiifoilu- 
nalo  man  did  not  have  the  kitully  Kytnpatliy  of 
the  multitude,  and  nolwitliHtanding  his  previous 
popularity  his  fruslraterl  enterprise  was  derided, 
and  the  house  from  which  misf(jrtiine  had  (driven 
thim  and  bis  family  was  heartlcHsly  callwl 
"Katon'h  Folly."  A  similar  disaster  to  wealth 
and  enterprise,  in  these/as^  times,  would  cause 
only  a  "nine-day"  wonrler.  Mr.  I^iton  never, 
lecovered  from  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  he  died 
penniless  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  after  a  life  of 
stirring  activity  and  usefulness. 

rUACTIONAL   CUUICKXCV. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  btfore  the  war 
of  1812,   there  was  a  great  want  of  change,  and 

■  as  the  banks  did  not  issue  fractional  bills,  the 
want  was  supplied  by  several  improvised  bankers, 
who  had  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  printed 
something  after  the  fashion  of  our  present 
Post  Office  currency,  and  signed  and  endorsed 
them  and  redeemed  them  with  bank  notes  when 
they  were  presented  in^ amounts  equal  to  even 
dollars.  A  Mr.  Swett  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  this  enterprise,  which  was  entered  into  also 
by  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Benjamin  Eaton  (broth- 
ers^— the  former  mentioned  above— and  a  firm 
recollected  as  Taber  &  Son.  The  little  bills  were 
a  great  convenience,  especially  to  market  men, 
and  they  had  a  great  run  at  the  time.  It  is  said 
that  on  some  "  market  days,"  as  there  were  in 
those  times— Saturdays  in  particular — the  issuers 
were  hardly  able  to  meet  the  demand.  The  busi- 
ness continued  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  Legis- 

.lature  of  Massachusetts  <j]A  not  consider  this 
legitimate  banking,  and  a  law  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  practice  under  penalties.  The  frac- 
tional currency  banks  were  closed  for  further 
issues,  and  some  of  them  had  issued  small  bills- 
less  than  fives — but  it  is  said  that  the  bankers 
redeemed  their  bills  afterwards,  though  a  large 
portion  of  the  fraclionals  never  were  presented 
for  payment,  having  been  lost,  torn  and  muti- 
lated. The  science  of  printkig'had  not  reached 
its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  these  bills 
were  not  printed  upon  such  durable  material  as  is 
used  for  the  fractional  currency  of  the  present 
day.  The  bills  had,  however,  their  vignette 
enibellishments.  That  of  Mr.  Swett  represented 
a  squarrel  up  a  tree;  that  of  Messrs.  Eaton  a 
beaver.  One  of  the  bankers  was  a  hatter,  and 
the  emblem  was  an  appropriate  or  significant 
one.  Occasionally  some  of  this  strav  currency 
was  known  to  come  in  from  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire  for  some  years  afcer  their  issue,  and 
Mr.   Eaton    redeemed    one,    as  is    remembered, 

I  brought  to  him  from  the  country,  which  was 
ten  years  old. 

[TO  BE  GONTI>-XIED.] 
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